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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


In this Introduction, I will first of all specify the subject of the present 
study, i.e. Plotinus’ notion of &q' fjuiv and its background.! Secondly, 
I will give a brief outline of the historical-philosophical context and 
background of the issue of that which depends on us, to &q' rjuiv, in 
ancient philosophy. Thirdly, I will point out some general problems that 
one faces when approaching this subject, and which I think motivate 
the kind of terminological approach adopted in the study. Then, I give 
an outline of the present study, and end with a note on the limitations 
of the study. 


1.1. Lhe subject of the present study 


This book is an investigation into Plotinus! notion of éq’ tiv, his notion 
of what depends on us. In ancient Greek, this terminology occurrs 
in many different forms of èni + dativus personae, variably translated as 
variants of ‘that which depends on us’, ‘that which is in our power’, 
or ‘that which is up to us’, or even ‘responsibility’ or ‘freedom’. The 
strategy adopted in this study then, is to translate the occurrences of 
this terminology in the ancient texts in a consistent and yet non-specific 
way, and then to suggest more specific interpretations when analyzing 
each passage? Hence, the present study adopts translations in terms of 
variants of ‘depending on’, given that they appear to be the ones that 
to the least extent imply too specific of interpretations. 

Given the subject, the natural focus would perhaps seem to be 
entirely on Ennead VL8[39] which has the Porphyrian title On the 


! I will for the sake of convenience generally speak of ‘the notion of ëp’ tiv’, even 
though the texts discussed contain several other forms of èni + dativus personae as well. 
I will sometimes also refer more specifically in terms of the very forms found in a 
particular passage. Since I give the original Greek or Latin in all cases, it will always be 
clear what forms we actually do find in these texts. 

2 All translations in the book are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
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voluntary and the wish of the One? but which in fact deals primarily and 
at length with the notion of éq' tiv. Plotinus, however, discusses the 
notion in other treatises as well, notably in On fate (III.1[3]); On numbers 
(VI.6[34]); On well-being (I.4[46]) and On providence I (III.2[47]). Thus, 
even though a strong focus will be on VI.8, all occurrences in the other 
treatises will be analyzed as well. 

The book is also an investigation into the background of Plotinus’ 
account. The reasons for this are spelled out further ahead in this 
introduction, but let us state at this point already that the study analyzes 
specific traits of the notions of éq' fuiv in the different schools or 
tendencies before Plotinus, in order to find out to what extent Plotinus 
adopts the notions of either of these traditions, and to what extent he 
develops them, criticizes them, and goes beyond them. 

Given the above description, some readers might still expect that the 
study would be either an account of Plotinus’ theory of some general 
issue of ‘freedom’ or ‘free will’, or simply an exegetical commentary on 
specific passages that would deal with some such general issue. In fact, 
however, this study will do neither of these things. The most fundamen- 
tal reason for not doing so is that it is far from clear—at least not to 
me—that there is any such general issue of ‘freedom’, or ‘free will’ at 
stake in Plotinus, and that could serve as the subject of such a study. 
Rather, the assumption that there 1s appears to be one of the main 
problems with much of the relevant previous scholarship on Plotinus.* 

Instead, the present study starts off from the idea that the various 
themes discussed in the Enneads that we would nowadays—perhaps on 
instinct rather than deciding from some specific criteria—feel moti- 
vated to uniformly label ‘freedom’, ‘free will’, etc. were in fact back 
then still separate issues, even though they were naturally in various 
ways relevant to each other. Notably, one of these issues 1s the one con- 
cerning to èp’ tiv, that which depends on us. It seems to me that these 
issues not only can, but even ought to—as far as is possible—be studied 


3 All references to the text of the Enneads refer to the text of H-S?. I will refer to the 
Enneads in the conventional way, by using Porphyry's numbering of the treatises, or his 
titles of them, or both, and Ficino's chapter numbering. Thus, VI.8.[39] means treatise 
eight of the sixth Ennead in Porphyry's edition, which is treatise number 39 according to 
Porphyry's chronological ordering. Thus, VI.8.2.3. means chapter 2, line 3 of that same 
treatise. 

^ On these issues, cf. chapter 2 below. The problem is parallel to the confusion in 
the interpretation of the Stoic notion of freedom (&kevdeoia), Le. as confounded with 
e.g. Chrysippus! notion of that which depends on us (tò éq’ tiv), as is pointed out by 
Bobzien 1997; 1998a, 330ff. and 1998b, 135. 
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separately and each one in its own right. The reason is that it is only 
thus that we may achieve any more detailed understanding of what 
the ancient philosophers actually were discussing by using these distinct 
notions. laking these aspects into concern, the present study chooses 
to analyze Plotinus’ notion of éq’ fuiv specifically; namely, how he, in 
criticizing, developing, and merging together different previous notions 
of èp’ hiv then picking up the various intuitions behind them, develops 
the issues that the notion involved.? Thus, this book aims at spelling out 
in more detail what Plotinus’ contribution to the tradition of writings 
on tò éq' hiv really amounts to. 


1.2. The historical-philosophical context of the subject 


The notion of &q' fjuiv, studied here in Plotinus, already had a long 
history in ancient philosophy before his time. Moreover, this 1s the case 
for several other related notions that figure in the Enneads and that were 
central in ancient philosophy of action.* Not only were they in Plotinus’ 
time part of common philosophical terminology, but some of them had 
moreover acquired a topical status of their own within philosophy. 

This is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by the amount of titles 
of extant or recorded but lost works produced during the Hellenistic, 
Imperial, and Late ancient periods containing these notions. It could 
thus be useful, in order to give a general idea of the context of the 
writings on to &q' fjuiv in ancient philosophy, to briefly outline not only 
the tradition of writings on tò &q' fjuiv preceding Plotinus, but also some 
of those dealing with notions and issues that, while distinct from the 
issue of tò &q' tiv, in various ways formed part of the context of the 
writings on to êp’ tiv. 

The terminology related to yet distinct from ‘that which depends on 
us’ (tò èg’ ‘tv, in nostra potestate) that I will outline below is then:’ self- 


5 By speaking of ‘development’ in this study, I simply intend this in the descriptive 
sense, i.e. that there is an element of change in e.g. the understanding of a notion. I 
never intend this in a normative sense, Le. as if a notion would develop to some higher, 
better or more advanced state. 

6 By ‘ancient philosophy of action’ I am not claiming that there was any such 
separate branch of philosophy, but simply want to indicate in what way these notions 
were related. 

7 Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 86-89; 320-327 collect many (primarily Platonist) texts and 
fragments relevant to this bundle of questions. 
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determination (tò adteëovorov, liberum arbitrium), fate (etuaguévn, fatum), 
chance (vóxm, fortuna), providence (moóvota, providentia), foreknowledge 
(ne6yvoois) and divination or prophecy (avt, divinatio). 

As has been pointed out in recent scholarship in relation to some 
of these notions, there exists an unmotivated interpretative tradition of 
taking some of them to deal with the very same issue,® even in early 
Hellenistic philosophy. One explanation for this tendency is probably 
the fact that they later on, especially in Late Antiquity standardly 
figure together in the same works, and in some cases are even explicitly 
treated as synonyms. I therefore would like to stress that in listing them 
together in what follows, I do not thereby claim that they are synonyms 
or involve one and the same problem. Moreover, I make no claim of 
giving a comprehensive picture of all notions relevant to the issue of 
to êp’ Hiv. Rather, I simply want to make the point that these notions 
were all in different ways taken to be relevant to the issue of tò &q' uïv, 
but at the same time they initially depicted distinct 1ssues. In fact, the 
effort of distinguishing these notions, as far as one can, is an important 
step in any attempt to understand them as such, and even more so for 
understanding their different origins and different uses within different 
authors and philosophical schools. It is moreover necessary if we want 
to identify their different uses within one and the same author, e.g. 
when an author is speaking in propria persona, and when that author is 
simply quoting or paraphrasing others. It then seems that it would be 
suitable already in this introduction to give at least a sketch, if only a 
brief one, of the peculiarities in origin of these notions as well as their 
respective developments. 

The notion of that which depends on us (tò &q' tiv, in nostra potes- 
lale)? as was said above, is sometimes also translated ‘that which is in 
our power’, or ‘that which is up to us’, or even 'responsibility';'? or 
‘freedom’."! 

As is well known, the notion of &q' rjuiv has a long history in ancient 
philosophy before Plotinus! time. Starting as a non-technical notion, it 
1s picked up by philosophers and gradually becomes more technical 


8 On this tendency, cf. for the case of Plotinus, chapter 2; for the Stoics, chapter 4; 
and note 4 above. 

9 The Latin in nostra potestate seems to have been established as the standard transla- 
tion for the philosophical Greek &g' fjuiv mainly by Cicero and Seneca. Cf. chapter 4. 

10 E.g. in Sharples 1983. 

!! For the various translations of the notion in Plotinus as well as other ancient 
authors, cf. chapter 2. 
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and topicalized. We probably find it in a philosophical context for 
the first time in Aristotle. He uses expressions such as éq’ tiv and 
êw adt® and other variants of éxi+dativus personae, in talking of an 
action ‘depending on' the agent. In Aristotle such expressions are used 
primarily in an attempt to explain the grounds for the moral and 
legal distinctions between voluntary and involuntary actions. However, 
Aristotle does not take the notion of éq' tiv as such as an issue in 
need of clarification, which perhaps explains why he makes a somewhat 
unsystematical use of the notion.!? 

The notion was first discussed as an issue and given a more technical 
account by the Stoic Chrysippus in his attempt to show that his theory 
of fate, while containing the so-called fate principle that everything hap- 
pens in accordance with fate, was compatible with common intuitions about 
agents as being the causes of their actions.? 

After the rather technical account in Chrysippus, the notion of éq’ 
Hiv came to depict a central topic in Hellenistic and Imperial period 
philosophy, one on which most philosophers seem to have written, 
though the notion was understood and developed in quite different 
ways by different schools. 

That the notion of éq' tiv really came to depict a distinct philo- 
sophical topic, on which different schools and philosophers disagreed, 
1s perhaps most clearly shown by the impressive number of philosoph- 
ical works, extant or lost, of which the very title refers to the notion. 
Among these sources we find works by most schools and tendencies. We 
find Middle Platonists,^ Neoplatonists^ and Roman Stoics,'* as well as 
Peripatetic!” examples. 


1? On Aristotle's notion of éq’ fjuiv, cf. pp. 45-61. 

13 On Chrysippus’ notion of è’ fjüv, cf. pp. 82-97 below, and Bobzien 1998a, 330ff. 

14 Middle-Platonist examples are Plutarch’s (lost) book Heol roð ég’ fui ztoóc vooc 
Ltwixovs (On that which depends on us against the Stoics), Lamprias-cat., nr. 154. C£. Baltes- 
Dorrie 1993, 86; 321; Plutarch's (lost book) IJeoi tod êg’ quiv ztoóc ‘Exixovoov (On that 
which depends on us against Epicurus), Lamprias-cat., nr. 133. Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 86; 
321£; Maximus of Tyre’s e uavtixïs odons, éovw tı Ey’ uiv (Whether, if divination exists, 
there is anything depending on us), (Diss. 13, 109-117 Trapp=pp.158,1-170,4 Hobein). Cf. 
Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 88; 325ff. Written c. AD 180, cf. Trapp 1997, xif. 

15 After Plotinus we find Porphyry's (partly extant) IIeoi tod ég"rjuiv (On that which 
depends on us) in Stob.IL.8.39(163.16—167.7) Wachsmuth-Hense- P 37(fe. 268-270) Smith. 

16 E.g. some of Epictetus’ Discourses: Diss. L1. Hegl tÓv èg’ uïv xai ovx èg’ muiv (On 
the things which depend on us and the things which do not depend on us), and Diss. IIL.24. ITeoi 
toU un Óciv ztoooztáoyew toic oùx eg’ uïv (That we ought not to yearn for the things which do 
not depend on us). 

17 Peripatetic examples are Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De fato, i.e. IIoóc tobs aÿro- 
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In addition, however, the notion is discussed in many other texts 
as well, ie. texts not referring to the notion in their titles. In these 
latter kind of sources we find contributions, and traces of contributions, 
from practically all of the philosophical schools and movements of 
the time, such as Early Stoics? and Roman Stoics,? Peripatetics,?? 
Middle Platonists,?! Neoplatonists,? Early Christians,” and other more 
eclectic? contributions.” 

Some significant aspects of the development of this notion should 
be noted here already. First, the notion was not originally, i.e. when 


«oárogas negi TE eiuaguévng xal tod èp’ uïv (To the emperors on fate and that which depends 
on us) dated between 198 and 211 AD, cf. Sharples 2001, 513. 

18 The early Stoic notions, presumably Chrysippus’, are reported in later sources, i.c. 
Cicero (1st cent. BC), Plutarch (1st-2nd cent. AD), Aulus Gellius (2nd cent. AD), and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (end of 2nd cent. AD), then Clement of Alexandria (2nd- 
3rd cent. AD) and Plotinus and Origen (middle of 3rd cent. AD), then Nemesius and 
Eusebius (4th cent. AD). Cf. pp. 82-97. 

1? E.g. in Seneca (i.e. Lat. in nostra potestate) both in the Dialogues and the Letters; and in 
Musonius, Fr. 38 Hense (=Stob. Ecl. 11.8.50 Wachsmuth-Hense); in Epictetus, through- 
out his works (who is also quoted in Stobaeus' anthology of passages ‘concerning that 
which depends on us’ (Stob. IL.8.22, 23, 27, 30 Wachsmuth-Hense)); and in Marcus 
Aurelius’ Meditations written during his emperorship (161-180). Cf. chapter 4. 

20 Peripatetic examples are the two earliest extant commentaries on EN: Aspasius' 
In EN (early 2nd century AD) and the Anonymous’ In EN IIV (late 2nd century AD). 
In addition to Alexander's De fato, it is found in Alexander's Aristotle commentaries, i.e. 
In Metaph; In An. prior; In Top. as well as his De Anima and the four works usually referred 
to as the Mantissa; Quaestiones (Anogia xai Aot); Hdixà meoBAjuata; and Problemata. 
Cf. chapter 3. 

?! E.g. in several works by Philo of Alexandria, and by Plutarch, in Alcinous' Aiéa- 
oxaAuóc tov IIAárovog óoyuátov (The Handbook of Platonism), written c. 150 AD, cf. 
Whittaker-Louis 1990, xiii; in Ps.-Plutarch's De fato. Reports are also found in Nemesius 
of Emesa's De natura hominis, Calcidius’ In Tim., and Apuleius’ De Platone. Cf. chapter 5. 
Also cf. Bobzien 1998b, 146ff. 

?? E.g. in Plotinus’ On fate (IL.1[3]); On numbers (V1.6[34]); On the voluntary and the wish 
of the One V1.8.[39]; On well-being (L.4[46]) and On providence I (I1I.2[47]); in Porphyry, 
in many places in the Quaest. ad Iliadem, Quaest. ad Odysseam., in Ep. ad Anebonem YL.13a1, 
IL16a4 Sodano; in Proclus who discussed it extensively in In Rem Publicam, In Alcibiadem I 
(c£. Westerink 1954), In Tim; Dub. c. providentiam, and the De providentia et fato et eo quod in 
nobis; in Iamblichus' De Mysteriis, and in Simplicius’ In Epict. Ench. 

23 E.g. in Origen's Contra Celsum, De principiis, De oratione, Philocalia, In Genesim and 
many other works of his. Also in Nemesius of Emesa's De natura hominis, written between 
390 and 400, cf. Verbeke & Moncho 1975, v; and Gregory of Nyssa's Contra fatum and 
other works of his. 

24 More eclectic yet important texts discussing others’ views, yet not indicating which 
ones they defend, are Cicero’s De fato. 

25 Though Epicurus did not use the notion as such, his uses of related notions are 
reported in DL 10.133. C£. LS 20C1, 8-9. According to Dobbin 1998, 65 he e.g. ‘used 
the phrases to par’ hémas, to di? hémón auton, and to ex hémón autón synonymously’. 
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introduced by Aristotle, discussed in relation to any theory of fate 
(ciwaguévn), since he naturally had no theory of fate in the strict sense. 
However, after Chrysippus! use of it in his account of fate, it was from 
then onwards to be closely associated with theories of fate throughout 
Antiquity. Notably, this association becomes striking in the debates 
about the implications of the Stoic theory of fate, and the attempts 
within the other schools to develop better theories of fate. Thus we 
find the Aristotle commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias treating the 
notion as closely linked to the theory of fate, and actually writing an 
entire treatise on how it fits into what he takes to be Aristotle's view of 
fate.” 

Secondly, neither Aristotle nor Chrysippus had associated it with any 
theory of psychological freedom (£Xeve0ía),? as a feature of the soul 
of the agent leading the perfect life. Later on, however, particularly 
the Roman Stoics Seneca, Musonius and his pupil Epictetus brought 
together and discussed these previously separate topics and notions 
in one and the same context.? From then onwards they came to be 
associated in the works of numerous other writers as well. 

Thirdly, the notion of ëp’ fjuiv was also later on to become closely 
associated with,” explained in terms of! and finally taken to be syn- 
onymous with? the notion of to abte§ovotov, to which we shall now 
turn. 

The notion of self-determination (tò abre&ovotov), and its variants, 
sometimes also translated as ‘independence’, or as ‘freedom’, is usu- 
ally taken to have its origin in non-philosophical contexts, where the 
attribute adteëovoros depicts the status of released prisoners of war, or 
describes God's unchallengeable power. 

Though it is not always evident on what grounds especially lexical 
sources,? as well as more recent commentators,* tend to class some of 
these uses as non-philosophical, the evidence indicates that the notion 


26 Cf. Bobzien 1998a, Introd; ch. 7 & passim for an analysis of these debates. 

?! Cf. pp. 72-79. 
Cf. Bobzien 1998a, ch. 7 and Frede, D. 1993, 200. 
?9 Cf. chapter 4. 
In e.g. Epictetus’ Diss. cf. section 4.4. 

31 In e.g. Alexander's De fato. cf. section 3.4. 

32 E.g. in Nemesius of Emesa's MH. ch. 39, including the title as well as the text at 
311,7ff. 

33 Cf the entries in especially PGL; but also LSF p. 279 with the Rev. Supp. p. 60; and 
for Plotinus LP with Grant 1968. Cf. also Chantraine 1968 and Gercke 1886, 269ff. 

5* E.g. in Harl 1960, passim; Gauthier & Jolif 1959, 217; Zierl 1995, 196. 
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originally must have been a legal or political notion that was intro- 
duced sometime during the 1st century BC, and that after a while was 
adopted by philosophers. Though understood in quite different ways 
in different philosophical schools, it was soon established as common 
philosophical terminology, perhaps by the Roman Stoics Musonius and 
his pupil Epictetus. It was moreover soon established as the standard 
synonym for liberum arbitrium in philosophical Latin.” This is also visible 
in Late ancient and Medieval translations of Greek philosophical texts 
and discussions. 

Its establishment as general philosophical terminology is evident 
from the ancient sources, where we find the notion in texts by Peri- 
patetics? and Stoics.” We also find it in Middle Platonists,? and even 


35 E.g. Gauthier & Jolif 1959, 217 locates the first philosophical use of abte&obotoc 
to Epictetus, as does Kahn 1988, 250, n. 21 and Bobzien 1998, 355; Bonhóffer 1911, 
238 locates it to Musonius, as does Harl 1960, xxviii; Telfer 1957, 123 locates it to 
Chrysippus, as does Harder, Beutler & Theiler 1967, 360; Zierl 1995, 186 locates it to 
Zeno and Chrysippus. Rieth 1933, 133 thinks it was absent in the Stoa. The main basis 
for the early attributions is an attribution of it to earlier stoics by Hippolytus, granted as 
a fragment by von Arnim at SVF 11.975, but questioned by Bobzien 19982, 355, n. 74. 

36 As pointed out already by e.g. Rieth 1933, 133. Among those ancient sources 
explicitly making this translation we find Tertullian (writing after AD 200) rendering 
adteEovoros by libera arbitri potestas at De anima 21.6. Waszink. Jerome (c. AD 342-420), 
renders adte£ovoros by liberum arbitrium at Adversus Pelagianos 3.7. PL Migne. Cf. also 
Augustine's De libero arbitrio (written 388-395) where we find not only voluntas and liberum 
arbitrium, but also liberum arbitrium voluntatis (DLA 2.1.1. and passim) and libera voluntas 
(DLA, 2.1.3, five times), which according to e.g. Kahn 1988 is only an abbreviation of 
liberum arbitrium voluntatis. However, to what extent Augustine’s Latin terminology here 
might have taken over specific connotations from the Greek, is not yet entirely clear. 
Libera voluntas is also found in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura IL, cf. Kahn 1988, 248. 

37 E.g. in Moerbeke’s translation of Alexander's De fato, (c. 1258 and 1278, cf. Thillet 
1963, 22 ff., 62), td adteëovotov is translated as liberum arbitrium, in the same manner but 
adding a transcription as autexusion, hoc est liberum arbitrium, and also as propria. potestas. 
Cf. Thillet 1963, 118ff. Thillet 1963, 52-53 explains these and others of Moerbeke's 
‘analytical translations” in terms of the lack of possibility in Latin to form composite 
words. For an overview of the translations of the De fato, cf. Thillet 1984, cxxxviff. 
Also, in the (2nd) Latin translation of Nemesius of Emesa’s De natura hominis in 1165 
by Burgundio of Pisa (Verbeke & Moncho, 1975, Ixxxviii), aove&ovotoc is translated as 
liber arbitri; thirteen times simply as arbitrio. tò adteEovotov is translated eleven times as 
liberum arbitrium, and eiui adteëovoros is translated as est in meo libero arbitrio. Cf. Verbeke 
& Moncho 1975, 198, 229. 

38 Peripatetic examples are found in the Anonymous’ Jn EN II-V, and in Alexander's 
De fato. 

39 Whether it is found in Early or Middle Stoics is doubtful (cf. note above). Later 
on, we find it in Musonius, Diss. 12 & 16, and im Epictetus, Diss. IL2.3.1, IV.1.56.2; 
1.62.2; 1.68.1; 1.100.3. 

40 E.g. in Philo of Alexandria, LA 3.73.3; Cher. 88.3; Post. 115.1; Plant. 46.4; Ebr. 44.1; 
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more frequently in Neoplatonists.*' Finally it also becomes adopted by 
Christians.” 

As was stated above, a significant point of development of the notion 
is Its association with the notion of ëp’ fuiv. The Roman Stoic Epictetus 
is probably the first one to see it as closely related to yet clearly distinct 
from the notion of èp’ fjuiv.? The Aristotelian Alexander of Aphrodisias 
is, however, the first one to clearly state that to atte§ovotov is what the 
notion of to éq’ rjuiv actually refers to.“ Later on, these notions appear 
to have become more or less synonymous. 

The notion of fate (etuaguévn, fatum) was brought into a philosophical 
context by Plato, particularly in the Laws, where he talks in terms of 
things happening ‘according to the order and law of fate". 

Aristotle, although discussing many issues which later on were dis- 
cussed under the heading of ‘fate’, did not have a clearcut theory of 
fate as such. During the Hellenistic period, more detailed theories of 
fate were developed. Notably, the debates concerning the interpretation 
of the fate principle, i.e. that everything happens according to fate, defended 
at length in particular by the Stoic Chrysippus, established fate as one 
of the most fruitful topics in philosophy. 

Thus we find many contributions by Platonists and especially 
Middle Platonists,? who developed a distinctive theory of their own 


Heres. 85.4; Heres. 301.6; Jos. 148.5; Spec. 1.14.2; Spec. 2.82.1; Virt. 210.1; Prob. 57.6; Legat. 
183.2; Q. Gen. 4.51b.11; and in Maximus of Tyre, Diss. 13. 

*! Tn Plotinus, e.g. Enn. I.4; I.2; IV.3; IV8; Vir; and frequently in VI.8. 

42 E.g. in Methodius of Olympus; in Origen; in Hippolytus. Cf. the extensive refer- 
ences in PGL. 

43 Of. section 4.4. 

** Cf. section 9.4. 

55 E.g. in Nemesius of Emesa's WH. ch. 39, including the title as well as the text at 
311,7ff. 

46 On the topic of fate in ancient philosophy, cf. Bobzien 1998a, 2-10 & passim with 
a special focus on Chrysippus; Sharples 1983, 3-29 with a special focus on Alexander; 
Also, cf. Valgiglio 1967, passim & Valgiglio 1964 & 1993, Introd; For an outline of ancient 
philosphical views of fate, cf. Magris 1985, and for pre-philosophical views Magris 1984. 

#7 Leg. go4cg Burnet: xatà thv tis eluaguévns vá&w xai vouov. Some passages in 
Plato dealing with fate are briefly discussed in section 5.2. 

48 The first Platonist example is Xenocrates of Chalkedon (396-314 BC), Speusip- 
pus’ successor as head of the Academy in 339 BC, who is said to have written a (now 
lost) book On fate (DL 4,12=fg.2 Isnardi Parente). Later on we have Plutarch's (lost) Meot 
eluaguévys BiBdia P (On fate, two books, Lamprias cat. nr. 59), cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 86; 
321. For the possible content of Xenocrates! and Plutarch’s two (lost) works, cf. Babut 
1969, 298 f£; 307Æ The first extant work is Ps.-Plutarch's ITeoi eisaguévyc (On fate), cf. 
Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 88; 324£.; Valgiglio 1964, xxxxiff. & 1993; Moraux 1984, II.495 and 
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on the subject, of which we find traces in several sources.? More- 
over, the Neoplatonists, including Plotinus, wrote on fate at length in 
various works.^ Particularly important contributions were made 
by early as well as later Stoics.5! In the Roman Stoa we find no work 
on fate, but numerous accounts of fate in other contexts.? Though 
Aristotle had no theory of fate himself, later Aristotelians, especially 
in the light of the Stoic theories, developed detailed theories of fate, 
naturally drawing on various works of Aristotle, but also being influ- 
enced by elements of the rival schools? We also find works by 


Ziegler 1951, 725f De Lacy & Einarson 1959, 304 ascribe it to an unknown Platonist 
dating it ‘not before the first decades of the second century’ (AD). Cf. also Valgiglio 
1964, xxxvf. On the argument of the text, c£. De Lacy & Einarson 1959, 303-309; Val- 
giglio 1964, ixf£, Dorrie 1977, 79ff.; Moraux 1984, II.496ff; Theiler 1966b and Gercke 
1886; Alcinous’ Didascalicus ch. XXVI. Cf. Whittaker 1990, 511£; 133 fE. 

^9 The main sources of this theory are Ps.-Plutarch's De fato, Nemesius of Emesa's 
De natura hominis, Calcidius's In Timaeum, Alcinous’ Didascalicus, and Apuleius’ De Platone. 
Cf. section 5.5. 

50 Plotinus! Enn. II.1 [3] IIeoi eluaguévns (On fate) cf. Armstrong 1967, 6£; Bréhier 
1956, 3-5; Harder-Beutler-Theiler B.I.b, 408-419. In the 4th cent. AD we find Iambli- 
chus’ "Ezwot0A?) me6¢ Maxeddviov negi eiuaguévgc, Stob.Il.8.43-48 Wachsmuth-Hense. 
Fate is also discussed in Iamblichus’ De Mysterus. 

51 Stoic examples are Zeno, founder of the Stoa, who developed a theory of fate, but 
wrote no work on fate. Chrysippus wrote a work IIeoi eiuaguévgc (On fate), containing 
two books, reported on by Eusebius Praep. Evang. 6.8.1ff., quoting Diogenianus the 
Peripatetic. The work might be the indirect basis of parts of the account of Chrysippus’ 
view of fate in Cic. De fato 39-45, cf. Bobzien 1998a, 236ff. According to A. Gellius, 
NA VIL1-2, Chrysippus also discussed fate in his On providence, cf. Bobzien 1998a, 3; a 
Stoic Boethus is reported (in DL 7.149) to have written two (lost) books on fate. Also 
Panaetius! pupil Posidonius (c. 135-151 AD) is reported (in DL 7.149) to have written 
two books on fate. Hierocles (fl. c. AD 100) is ascribed a (lost) work ITeoi xoovoias xai 
eiuaguévyc xai tis Toù gp’ nuiv ztoÓc THY Velay myeuoviav avvrá£eoc (On providence and fate 
and the combination of what depends on us and divine omnipotency), in Photius Bibl. 214.171b.19— 
21 Henry. The Stoic Philopator is ascribed a (lost) work IIeoi eiuaguévgc (On fate) in 
Nemesius MH xxxv 293.106.9-10 Morani. De Lacy & Einarson 1959, 304, n. d) dates it 
to the rst half of the 2nd cent. AD. 

52 Within the Roman Stoa there are no works on fate as such, but frequent mentions 
of fate, e.g. in Seneca’s, Prov 5.7, Ep 101.7, Marc 21.6, Nat. quaest. IL.34-38; in Cornutus’ 
Epid. 13, cf. Lapidge 1989, 1402f. & Most 1989; in Musonius fr. 43 Hense=Stob. 
IV 44.60; in Epictetus’ Ench. 53.1, Diss. 1.23.42, IIL22.95, IV.r.131, IV4.34 and in 
Marcus Aurelius Med. 2.2—3, 12.2.2. 

53 E.g. the otherwise unknown Peripatetic Polyzelus’ IIeoi eiuaguévnc (On fate), men- 
tioned in Alex. Mantissa 186.30. Cf. Theiler 1966b, 71; 81£; Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
IIgóc tobs avtoxedtogas meol ve eluaguévms xoi tod èg’ uv (To the emperors On fate and 
that which depends on us, i.e. De fato) dated between 198 and 211 AD. Cf. Sharples 2001, 
513. Fate is also discussed at length in the (spurious) Mantissa and the (spurious) Quaes- 
tiones (Astogiou xai Avoetc). It re-occurs in the De Mixtione, the Aristotle commentaries Jn 
Top., In Meteor., and in the (spurious) Problemata. Cf. chapter 3. 
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Sceptics,*! Epicureans,? Cynics, and Christians." 

As has been pointed out in the secondary literature,? the various 
topics that later on were discussed under the heading of ‘fate’ were 
originally independent problems within different areas of philosophy. 
The topic of fate became fully established in the late 2nd century 
BC, and remained a central topic within philosophy through the 3rd 
century AD.? However, given both the length of the period during 
which it flourished as a topic, and the different perspectives of the 
writers of different schools, it is not surprising that we find much 
variation among the numerous works produced, not only in style of 
writing, but as to what elements and particular problems related to 
fate are brought up, and indeed, as to the level of sophistication of 
the arguments.9? 

The notion of chance (vóyn, fortuna), was brought into ethical con- 
texts already by Aristotle in EN IIL*' The notion is then later on found 
in close association with the notions of ëp” fjuiv and fate, where they in 
some writers form a mutually exclusive and altogether comprehensive 
account of the kinds of causes there are. In such cases, ‘that which 
happens through chance’ is distinguished from ‘that which happens 
through fate’, and ‘that which depends on us’ is distinguished further 
from these two. This is particularly clear in Middle-Platonist sources, 
where we also find specific treatises about it.” 


5t The Academic Sceptic Carneades (c. 214-129 BC) is reported by Cic. De fato 23, 
to have criticized Chrysippus! and Epicurus’ views of fate. Cicero's De fato (written 44 
BC) should perhaps in its own right be grouped among the Sceptic approaches to the 
subject. 

55 Epicurean examples include: Epicurus’ (lost) Heoi eiuaguévnc (On fate), mentioned 
in Philodemus’ On Piety, 1063-1064 Obbink. The Epicurean Diogenianus is ascribed a 
work on fate in Eus. PE 6.8. 

56 The Cynic Oenomaus is ascribed a work on fate in Eus. PE 6.7. 

57 E.g. Tertullian in the second half of the 2nd century AD wrote a (lost) work on 
fate, cf. Bobzien 1998a. Bardesanes, c. 154-222 AD, is also ascribed a Dialogue On 
fate, (in Eus. PE 6.9, who also gives a Greek fragment, although of the treatise as a 
whole only the original Syriac version is extant). Since Bardesanes is one of the main 
interlocutors of the Dialogue, it is most likely by a pupil of his. Origen is also ascribed a 
work on fate (in Eus. PE 6.11). Eusebius also writes in propria persona on fate, in PE 6.56. 
Later on, in the 4th cent. AD, Gregory of Nyssa wrote a work xata siaouévng (Against 
fate) according to Photius Bibl. 223 Henry. Diodorus of Tarsus is ascribed eight books 
xatà eluaguévns (Against fate) in Photius Bibl. 223 Henry. 

58 Cf. Bobzien 1998a, 2. 

59 Cf. Bobzien 1998a, 4. 

This is pointed out by Bobzien 1998a, 4. 
61 On chance in EN III, see chapter 3 below. 
62 The tri-partition is most explicit in Plutarch, cf. chapter 5 below. Middle-Platonist 
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The notion of providence (moóvoia, providentia), seems to originally 
have been mainly a legal notion of forethought, or premeditation.9 As 
for the philosophical development of this notion into a more technical 
notion of divine providence, we only find elements of such a theory 
of providence in Plato, mainly in Laws X.* Aristotle, on the other 
hand, did not have a theory on the subject.? The Early Stoics made 
it central to their physics, and typically identified it with fate. Also, the 
Roman Stoics wrote treatises on the subject.? The Middle Platonists 
developed a rather complex theory on the topic, and several of the 
Neoplatonists wrote extensively on the subject.® In spite of the lack of 
a theory of providence in Aristotle, we also find later Aristotelian works 
on providence.” 


works on chance include: Plutarch's IIeoi tiyns (De fortuna, 97c-100a). Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 
1993, 86; 322 & Babbitt 1962, 74-88; Plutarch's (extant) IIeoi vij "Pouaíov tiyns (De 
Jortuna Romanorum, nr. 20, 316c-326c). Cf. Nachstadt 1971, 43-74 & Ziegler 1951, 719f. 
Plutarch’s (extant) IIeoi tic 'AAe&ávógov vóync 5) ageths (De Alexandri magni fortuna aut 
virtute, nr. 21a—b, 326d-345b). Cf. Nachstadt 1971, 75-120 & Ziegler 1951, 721 f. 

63 On this notion of ngévouu cf. Loomis 1972 and in relation to philosophical discus- 
sions of voluntary and involuntary actions, e.g. in Aristotle, cf. Irwin 1980, and Lee 1937. 
On the ancient philosophical discussions of divine providence in general cf. Sharples 
2003 and (with a focus on Imperial period philosophy) Dragona-Monachou 1994. 

64 On the theory of providence in Plato, in Laws X (899d7-903d10), cf. Thillet 2003, 
17 & Bréhier's Introduction to Enn. I1I.2—3 ad loc. 

6 Aristotle produced nothing on the subject, although things he did say formed the 
elements of the later Peripatetic theories, cf. Thillet 2003, 16-26. 

66 E.g. Chrysippus’ treatise (in at least 4 books) ITeoi zgovoíag (On providence), quoted 
in Aulus Gellius, NA VIL. ff. 

67 E.g. Epictetus: Diss. 1.6.t. ITeoi ztoovoíac (On providence); Diss. 1.16.t. ITeoi moovoias 
(On providence.); Diss. III.17.t. ITeoi xoovoias (On providence); in Latin, Seneca's dialogue De 
Providentia. Cf. Reynolds 1977, 1-17 & Dionigi 1994. 

68 E.g. Philo of Alexandria's two books /Teoi IToovoíag (On providence, book I preserved 
in Armenian only, book II also partly in Greek fragments, mainly in Eus. PE, cf. Hadas- 
Lebel 1973, 17ff. & Colson 1941, 447ff; 541f£); and Atticus fr. 3 Des Places. On the 
sources to the general Middle-Platonist theory of providence, cf. Sharples 2003. 

69 E.g, in Plotinus Enn. IIL.2[47] Heot xoovoias noõtov (On providence I); Enn. VI.5[48] 
IIeoi ztoovoíag devtegov (On providence II), originally forming one treatise, divided in 
two by Porphyry. C£. Armstrong ad loc., 38-41; Bréhier 1956, 17-23 & Harder-Beutler- 
Theiler 1960, B.V.b, 330-367. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 326 also mentions Porphyry's Against 
JNemertios; Proclus! De Providentia; lamblichus, who wrote no work specifically on provi- 
dence, yet discussed it in various texts. Cf. Dalsgaard-Larsen 1972a, 50. 

70 E.g. in Alexander's Heoi ztoovoíac. (On providence) cf. Thillet 2003. Cf. also Alexan- 
der's De fato, ch. xvii. For an overview of the subject from Antiquity to Arabic philoso- 
phy with a focus on Alexander, as well as a useful bibliography, cf. Thillet 2003, 16-79 
& 153ff. 
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While the works on providence dealt with the nature and conse- 
quences of a divine good order embracing all things, the works on the 
notion of foreknowledge (medyvwots), rather dealt with down-to-earth 
issues such as the possibilities of foreseeing the future, particularly one’s 
own. We find Middle-Platonist contributions’! and Aristotelian contri- 
butions,” as well as Neoplatonist ones.” 

Though problems about future contingents more specifically were 
obviously touched upon in other contexts in ancient philosophy, no- 
tably in commentaries in the more strict sense on e.g. Aristotle’s De 
interpretatione and other works, the topic of divine foreknowledge and 
the philosophical reflection as regards the foreknowledge (xoóyvooic) 
given through oracles seems to have become a topic primarily in the 
Middle Platonists and in Alexander of Aphrodisias, after whom we find 
numerous works on the subject. 

Moreover, closely related to the issue of foreknowledge, and re- 
lated to the issue of providence as well, we find writings dealing 
with divination or prophecy (uavuwü, divinatio). Divination seems 
to have been one of the elements of traditional religion that was ac- 
knowledged as phenomena every philosophical theory on a related 
topic had to make room for We thus find Middle-Platonist,” 


7! E.g. Plutarch’s Ei 9 vóv ueAAóvvov zoóyvooiw; oqéAuoc (Whether the foreknowledge 
of things to come is helpful) Stob. I1L.207.1-2 Wachsmuth-Hense=fg. 21-23 Sandbach. Cf. 
Baltes-Dorrie 1993, 88; 322f He also discusses it in De E ap. Delphos 387.B.3; Pythiae 
oraculis 399.D.7; Soll. anim. 979.A.8, 979.E.3, and 982.C.8. 

7? E.g. in Alexander's De fato, ch. xxx—xxxii. (200.26, 200.27, 201.16 Bruns), and in 
the spurious Quaestiones (Azxooíat xai Avaetc) 66.35. 

73 E.g. in Porphyry, Ep. ad Anebonem, 2.5b3, 2.18d5, 2.18d9; Iamblichus’ De mys- 
terüs 3.19.26, 3.24.17, 3.24.19, 3.30.38, 6.4.14, 10.3.7, 10.4.9, De vita Pythagorica 19.93.4, 
28.147.4, 28.147.9. 

74 Platonist examples are Plutarch's ITeoi uavrixÿs (On divination) Stob. IV.414,8 
Wachsmuth-Hense=fg. 147 Sandbach. Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 86; 322 f.; Plutarch's ITeoi 
uavixijc dt ad Gevou xarà tovs Axadnuatxovs (On divination, which according to the Academi- 
ans helps, Lamprias-cat. nr. 71). Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 86; 322f; Plutarch's IIeoi tot 
ui) uáyeoDat TH uavuxý tov Axadnuatxov Aóyov (That the Academian teaching does not refute 
divination, Lamprias-cat. nr. 131); Plutarch’s IJeoi uavtetac B (On Divination, two books) 
cf. Ziegler 1951, 702. Later, Maximus of Tyre's Ei uavruejc oùons tı êg’ uiv. (Whether, 
of prophecy exists, there is anything depending on us, Or.13 ‘Trapp=S.158,1-170,4 Hobein). Cf. 
Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 88; 325Æ ‘Texts on specific oracles include Plutarch's (extant) IIeoi 
tõv éxAeAowtótov yonotnoiwv (On the remaining Oracles, nr. 26). C£. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 
88; 323. Plutarch's IIeoi ro wy yodv viv Éuuetoa tv IIvüíav (On why the Pythia does not 
now give oracles in verse), nr. 25. Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 88; 324. The two lost works of 
Plutarch: Xeyoudv ovvaywyn (Collection of Oracles, Lamprias-cat. nr. 171) and IIeoi Ts 
eic Toopwviov xataBdoews (On the Trophonian ascent), Lamprias-cat. nr. 181. Baltes-Dórrie 


1993, 324- 
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Stoic,” and Aristotelian contributions,” as well as some more eclectic 
ones,” all showing the general interest in these issues. 


1.3. Why a terminological approach is suitable for the subject 


In studying the various notions of &q* tiv, 1.e. in different texts from 
different schools and periods, one has to be aware of several problems 
pertaining to the study of this topic as such. I will therefore in what 
follows point out the most relevant ones. 

The perhaps largest problem with interpreting the texts concerning 
the notion of &g' fuiv is the difficulty of avoiding innacurate or even 
misleading translations and paraphrases. The most common way of 
blurring the very issue at stake in a given text is translating or para- 
phrasing the term éq’ tiv, and its variants as ‘freedom’, ‘free choice’, 
‘free will’ etc. Presumably, this is often done on the assumption that this 
is what modern philosophers would be talking about if they were to 
write anything like what the Ancients wrote when discussing the notion 
of èp’ tiv. 

This is indeed a general problem regarding much of the related 
terminology, including the notions discussed in the previous section. 
Particularly though, as regards the term &q' tiv, translating it and 
its variants, as is often done, as ‘freedom,’ or ‘free choice’, as well as 
by the corresponding terms in other modern languages, sometimes 
even unsystematically, makes it practically impossible to then discern 
differences between different notions of éq' ñuïv within a writer or a 
philosophical school, as well as between different writers and different 
philosophical schools.” 

One explanation for this tendency, as was hinted above, might be the 
fact that many of the sources to especially Hellenistic philosophy consist 


75 Stoic examples are Epictetus’ Diss. IL.7.t. Hc uavtevtéov. (How to employ divination) 
& Ench. 32. 

76 Peripatetic examples include Alexander's De fato, ch. xxx-xxxii on divine fore- 
knowledge and prophecy. 

77 A more eclectic example is Cicero's De divinatione (On divination), written 44 BC, cf. 
Falconer 1923/1996, 214. 

78 E.g. concerning Chrysippus’ notion of èg’ fiiv (in Latin sources=in nostra potestate). 
Yon 1933 translates in nostra potestate in Cicero's De fato 41ff. as ‘en notre pouvoir’, yet 
states 1933, I that the issue at stake is how to save ‘le libre-arbitre’. Cf. section 4.4. on 
Chrysippus. 
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of later thematical expositions where a doxographer, or a writer of the 
opposite view, sometimes mistakenly, has collected the views of different 
predecessors that from his own point of view dealt with the very same 
or with closely related issues. Sometimes, such an account may involve 
ascription of views to an earlier philosopher using distinctions and 
terminology that was entirely unknown to that actual philosopher.” 
Evidently, we should try to avoid repeating or reproducing this mistake, 
Le. avoid translating different terms relating to different issues by one 
and the same modern term. 

However, another explanation for the same tendency, as was also 
hinted above, indicates that a mistake similar to that of the ancient dox- 
ographers is still often found in interpretations of this terminology. This 
explanation consists of the fact that many interpreters tend to think 
that (1) there 1s a specific, clear-cut issue in contemporary philosophy 
depicted by notions such as ‘freedom’, ‘free will’, ‘freedom of the will’ 
or ‘freedom of choice’, and (ii) it must be the case that this same issue 
can also be found in the ancient sources, and thus (iii) there would 
be nothing wrong in paraphrasing different ancient greek philosophical 
notions by any of these modern ones. Instead such a paraphrase would 
enable us to see more clearly, to recognize, what the ancients are talking 
about. However, this way of paraphrasing the ancient notions is gener- 
ally not only a simplification but moreover adds to the confusion about 
what issue 1s at stake in the ancient sources. 

Another difficulty with the topic is that the notions of ëp’ rjuiv differ 
between texts and writers, and this occurs in at least two ways. One 
variation evidently has to do with which things or which types of things 
a specific writer counts as êp’ fuiv and which ones he excludes. This, 
however, is in a sense only the main philosophical issue that the notion 
deals with, i.e. some philosopher might be including a specific type of 
action as being éq’ quiv, while not granting that another type of action 
should be included, and another might include only the activities of a 
specific capacity of the soul etc. Consequently, these differences are not 
only a problem with interpreting the notion as such but at the same 
time constitute a natural point of comparison between different writers; 
some will include some things in what is éq’ rjuiv, others other things. 


79 An example might be the ascription of the notion tò aùteķovoiov to earlier stoics 
(Zeno and Chrysippus) by Hippolytus at Haer. 1.21.2.1 Marcovich, granted as a frag- 
ment by von Arnim, SVF 2.975, and then traditionally accepted, although questioned 
by Bobzien 1998a, 355, n. 74. 
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However, it is not only the case that different writers include or 
exclude different things in what is seen as éq’ rjuiv, but even the general 
conception of what philosophical issue the notion involves varies.9? Thus, 
the conceptions of what 1ssue the notion mainly inolves is, as we will 
see, different in e.g. Aristotle and Epictetus. 

The way these problems are approached in the present study is 
given by the overall aim of the study, of identifying, from the point 
of view of Plotinus, the different earlier notions of &q' fuiv in order to 
decide which one(s) Plotinus discusses, criticizes, or adopts himself, as 
well as the earlier conceptions of what issue the notion involves. Thus, 
the acknowledgment of differences between the philosophical schools 
or movements and of differences within these as well, in the Pre- 
Plotinian notions of éq’ rjuiv, in a way forms part of the methodological 
presuppositions of the present study.?! 


80 Cf. Bobzien 1998a, 330-338, especially 332 for a discussion of differences within 


the Stoa, i.e. between the Early Stoic Chrysippus (c. 280-207 BC) and the later Stoic 
Epictetus (AD c. 55-c. 135). A related problem is the re-occurring idea that the notion 
depicts the same philosophical issue as the Stoic notion of &Xevósoía (freedom) that in 
fact refers to quite a separate issue. For an analysis of this rather common conflation of 
the two issues, cf. Bobzien 1997; Bobzien 1998a, 330f. & Bobzien 1998b, 135. Bobzien 
19982, 331 argues that there is ‘no evidence that the Stoic concept of freedom and the 
question of that which depends on us were connected in any way before the Roman 
Stoa.’ Cf. also Frede, D. 2003, 205. 

81 Sharples 1983, 9 describes the problem as follows: “The Greek to eph? hémin, ‘what 
depends on us’, like the English ‘responsibility’, was used both by libertarians and by 
soft determinists, though they differed as to what it involved; thus the occurrence of 
the expression is not a safe guide to the type of position involved.’ This conception 
of the problem seems slightly too narrow, and simplistic. The problem is not that we 
are dealing with a straightforward debate about which things are é@’ fjuiv, and which 
ones are not, with people differing in what they take to be éq' fuiv. The problem 
is not only that the notion of &q* fjuiv as such is understood differently by different 
authors, i.e. as to what is ëg’ hiv, and what the conditions are for anything to be éq’ 
Hiv, but the conception of what is at stake varies as well. However, not as to whether 
having a libertarian conception of responsibility or not, but rather, as we will see in e.g. 
chapter 4, many writers did not even take it to involve responsibility at all. 
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1.4. Outline of the present study 


Celte méthode un peu longue et parfois 
fastidieuse, mais sûre et seule pleinement 
efficace, nous est d’ailleurs imposée par l’état 
actuel des études plotiniennes.9? 


As we saw above, the background of the notion of ëp’ fjuiv in Plotinus? 
Enneads consists of a long tradition of writings in ancient philosophy 
involving various aspects of the topic, where contributions were made 
by most philosophical schools and movements. 

In chapter 2, then, I will first of all briefly outline the ocurrences of 
the notion of éq’ wiv in the Enneads, in order to identify the prima facie 
most significant features of Plotinus’ notion of éq’ uïv, and which make 
the subject particularly interesting and worthy of the kind of detailed 
investigation that this book constitutes. Then, I will give a general 
picture of the tendencies and problems in the previous research on 
the subject, in order to show the need not only for an investigation 
focused on this very subject, but more specifically the need for an 
investigation based on a detailed analysis of the notions of &q* tiv 
in the philosophical schools and movements contemporary to, and 
preceding Plotinus. 

In chapter 3, I will begin the analysis of the background by discussing 
the origin of the philosophical discussion of the notion in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. I then continue with the later Peripatetic commentators on the 
EN who contributed to the establishment of the notion of ëp’ fuiv 
as an intrinsic part of Aristotelian ethical terminology and doctrine. I 
discuss the peculiarities of the Aristotelian notion of &q' uiv as well 
as the development—due to the debates with rival schools—within 
the early commentator tradition, regarding how the notion should be 
understood and applied. Namely, I analyze its development in Aspasius’ 
In EN, the Anonymous commentator’s In EN II-V, and in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ De fato.: 

In chapter 4, I move on to the Stoic notions of &q' fjv. Notably, I 
analyze the sources ascribing a specific notion of ég’ fjuiv to Chrysippus. 
I then move on to the Roman Stoa and the development of the notion 
in Seneca (Le. in nostra potestate), in Musonius, Epictetus and Marcus 


82 Henry 1931, 51, who rather stated this in favour of his method of simply going 
through Plotinian passages treatise by treatise. 
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Aurelius. I analyze the specific features in each author as well as the 
extent to which we find development from the Early Stoa to the Roman 
Stoa in the notion of ëp’ fjuiv and the conception of what issues it 
involves. 

In chapter 5, the so-called Middle Platonists are discussed. I analyze 
the notions of éq' fuiv in the various sources that have been taken 
to represent Middle-Platonist views, and I investigate whether the so- 
called common or standard Middle-Platonist theory of fate corresponds 
to a standard Middle-Platonist notion of éq’ tiv, and an account of 
how tò £q' fuiv fits together with fate. 

In chapter 6, I return to Plotinus’ Enneads. I thus analyze, in the 
light of the background discussion carried out in the preceding chapters 
(3-5), his notion of éq' fjuiv. I thus focus both on his criticism of 
the previous notions as well as on the extent to which he assimilates 
elements of these. I begin with the occurrences of the notion outside 
VI.8., and then analyse different aspects of the investigation of the 
notion in VI.8. 

In chapter 7, I finally draw some general conclusions about what 
Plotinus! contribution to the tradition of writings on to &q' fjuiv actually 
amounts to. 


1.5. Limitations of the present study 


The subject of this book may well appear too vast for one and the same 
study. Indeed, the development of the notion of &q' fjuiv within any one 
of the schools or tendencies which are studied below primarily qua the 
background to Plotinus! notion of ëp’ fjuiv, would no doubt constitute 
proper subjects of study in their own right. Moreover, every single 
text mentioned in a study of the present character could as such be 
studied from innumerable interesting perspectives. The present study is, 
however, limited by its aim, which 1s analyzing the background of the 
notion of éq' fjuiv as discussed in Plotinus’ Enneads, and thus explaining 
the critical points Plotinus makes concerning different understandings 
of the notion, in the light of the preceding tradition. This aim naturally 
limits the investigation of the texts forming the background to Plotinus, 
in that these are analyzed strictly as to their notions of ëp’ fuiv. The 
present study thus has no intention of being a comprehensive discussion 
of all the interesting aspects of the texts mentioned in the discussions of 
the background to Plotinus! notion of &q' ñuiv. 
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In addition, the scope of the study 1s rather sharply limited as regards 
the Enneads. Here as well, some readers might expect to find discussions 
of many aspects of Plotinus! philosophy that are actually absent in the 
present study. Some might tend to think that the focus on this notion 
specifically is too narrow. However, as I said above, the effort of keeping 
this notion distinct, as far as 1s reasonable, from the related though 
different notions it is sometimes associated with or even blurred with, 
is an important step towards understanding each one of these notions 
as such, including the different ways of understanding them in different 
authors and philosophical schools. Particularly in the case of studying 
Plotinus, it is necessary if we want to identify variations in the notion of 
èp’ tiv within the Enneads, e.g. to be able to decide when he is speaking 
in propria persona, when he 1s simply quoting or paraphrasing others, or 
when there is actually development in his own understanding of the 
notion. 

Moreover, the study has no aim of showing how some contempo- 
rary theory or notion, e.g. of ‘free will or the like, becomes complete 
with the work of Plotinus.® It rather simply aims at investigating how 
Plotinus develops his own notion of éq’ wiv by way of studying the 
preceding notions of éq’ tiv available to him, and to then see in what 
ways he goes beyond them. 

When I talk of ‘background’ in the present context, this might seem 
to imply an attempt to establish with certainty the direct influences 
on Plotinus of specific texts in the preceding tradition. However, this 
is not the way I will speak of background in what follows. Rather, 
establishing the preceding notions of ëp’ fjuiv and analyzing similarities 
and differences between them simply aims at getting a clearer picture of 
to which notions of éq@’ fuiv and to which conceptions as to what issue 
the notion involves Plotinus could actually refer, and use as starting 


8 E.g. on the one hand, issues concerning Plotinus’ ethics in general, which has been 
recently treated by Schniewind 2003. Cf. also McGroarty 2001; Smith 1999; Dillon 
1996, and on the other hand, issues concerning theodicy, the problem of evil, the decent 
of the soul etc. which has been treated from various perspectives by e.g. O'Brien 1971, 
1977, 1981 & 1993 with a focus on the Plotinian-Gnostic contrast; by Rist 1974b with 
a focus Plotinian-Augustinian contrast, and by Danielou 1974 with a focus on Plotinus’ 
impact on Gregory of Nyssa. 

84 For a relevant example, analysing the development leading to the formation of the 
traditional notion of will in Augustine, cf. Sorabji 2000. Also, on the *who discovered 
the will’ theme, cf. Bobzien 1998b; Solignac 1994; Irwin 1992; Sedley, D. 1991; Mansfeld 
1991; Kahn 1988; Dihle 1982, 1987; Madden 1982; Gauthier, R.A. 1954; Prado 1974; 
Gilbert 1963. 
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point of his own investigation. Moreover, the aim 1s to make it possible 
to discern the most distinguishing features of Plotinus’ notion of éq’ 
uïv. Whether some specific author is refered to or influenced Plotinus’ 
notion in some specific place is thus taken as a separate issue, on which 
I will only comment in passing. 

In the light of the historical-philosophical context of the 1ssue of 1ó 
èp’ fjuiv outlined above, I have chosen to quite strictly discuss material 
that actually uses or comments upon the notion of éq’ uïv as such, and 
thus to limit the comments on the other—related yet clearly distinct — 
notions and related topics to a minimum. The reason for this, besides 
the fact that the issue of &q' fuiv in ancient philosophy is indeed a 
very interesting subject in its own right, 1s first of all that such a wider 
scope of investigation, bringing in more of the context, would make 
the study too vast. Secondly, the issues regarding tò éq’ fuiv appears 
to be the ones most clearly to have acquired a topical status. ‘Thirdly, 
the notion of ëp’ fiiv is, I think, the one more well-known by people 
doing ancient philosophy today, although one not yet given sufficient 
systematical study. All these reasons motivate a study focused on this 
notion—and on it alone. 

Another limitation concerns philosophers left out in the study. As 
for the background I do not bring in Epicurus or the Epicureans. 
This might seem odd, given that Epicurus is often mentioned in the 
secondary literature discussing the Hellenistic theories of fate and their 
consequences for the conception of ‘free will’. However, Epicurus, as 
far as we know, did not use the notion of éq' fjuiv as such,® and he 
thus falls outside the scope of the study. Moreover, I do not discuss 
in any detail early Christian philosophers, e.g. Origen, Hippolytus etc. 
who indeed comment on the Pagan philosophical discussion of related 
issues, and might provide interesting points of comparison. The reason 
for this 1s, first of all, that this would include too many sources to be 
properly studied in a book of the present kind. Secondly, it appears 
to me to be fully possible to study the Pagan schools and tendencies 
on this subject, at least until Plotinus, without very much reference to 
positions defended by Christian philosophers of the same period, while 
the opposite may not the case. 


85 Although he perhaps employed related expressions. Cf. Dobbin 1998 and Bobzien 
2000. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PLOTINUS: PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


As was stated in the Introduction above, this study uses a terminological 
and historical approach to Plotinus’ notion of éq’ fjuiv. In order to show 
why such an approach is motivated and useful in this case, this chapter 
makes some preliminary observations as to the prima facie originality of 
Plotinus’ discussion of the notion, and discusses some tendencies and 
problems in relevant previous scholarship. Thus, I begin with an out- 
line of the occurrences of èp’ Hiv and the related forms of èni + dativus 
personae in the Enneads. I then continue with some remarks on three sig- 
nificant features of the discussion of the notion in Ennead VI.8. The 
aim is to indicate in what sense Plotinus in that treatise develops the 
notion—in several respects—in the light of the preceding philosophical 
tradition. Then, I make a brief survey of the major recent interpreta- 
tions of the notion in Plotinus, and I draw some general conclusions as 
to the tendencies and problems with these interpretations. The chapter 
ends with a conclusion regarding what I take to be the main questions 
that the present study can hope to clarify, namely, which notions of éq’ 
fui were developed in the philosophical tradition before Plotinus, and 
how Plotinus’ own notion can be analysed in the light of that tradition. 


2.1. An overview of the occurrences of èg’ uiv in the Enneads 


Plotinus discusses the notion of éq’ fjuiv in several places in the Enneads.! 
What I give in this section 1s simply a brief overview of these occur- 
rences. The aim of this overview, is on the one hand, to make clear 
in which contexts 1t mostly figures in Plotinus, and on the other hand, 
to make some preliminary observations as to its scope of application, i.e. 
in relation to which things Plotinus discusses the notion. Exactly what 


! Cf. Sleeman & Pollet 1980, 407, who in addition to the occurrences referred to 
in the present study, under the same heading, i.e. ‘f) in dependence on, in the power of, 
also give some references to apparently quite different senses of eni + dat., e.g. III.9.1.12; 
VIL 2.22.19; VI.6.1.21. 
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this means will become clear as we move on. In going through the evi- 
dence, I will follow Porphyry's chronological order of the treatises of 
the Enneads. This is useful to give an idea of the extent to which Ploti- 
nus showed a continued interest in, and preoccupation with, the 1ssues 
involved. 

In the early On fate (IIL.1[3]), Plotinus argues against some concep- 
tions of fate (eiuaguévn). Notably, he dismisses the Epicurean view that 
all things are caused by atoms (ch. 3); the Stoic or Stoicizing Platonist 
view that all things are caused by the world-soul (ch. 4); the Astrologers’ 
view that all things are caused by the stars (ch. 5-6), and the Stoic view 
that all things are caused by the universal chain of causation (ch. 7). 
Plotinus then briefly states the Platonic view he himself endorses (ch. 8— 
10).? 

In ch. 7, we find the singular substantivised form (to &q* fjuiv) in 
the negative statement about the (Stoic) theory of the universal chain 
of causation. If the theory 1s true, Plotinus states, ‘that which depends 
on us (to éq’ fjuiv) will only be a word'.? This would then seem to be 
a more fixed technical notion of éq' utv, and plausibly one assuming 
a commonsensical idea that while some things do not depend on us, 
something actually depends on every agent in equal manner, and the 
Stoic theory, it is argued, fails to make room for this idea. However, 
this being a plausible assumption, it is still not prima facie evident exactly 
what it refers to. The early Stoic theory Plotinus comments on would 
probably have it that to éq’ fuiv refers quite specifically to assent, qua 
act or capacity of the soul, but whether Plotinus here intends the same 
thing 1s neither made explicit nor evident from the context. 

In ch. 9, within the exposition of Plotinus’ own view, we find the 
notion in combination with the notion of voluntary (&xo$otoc). Plotinus 
says that when the soul desires with its own pure and untroubled reason 
ruling it, only then, is the desire or impulse to be labeled ‘depending 
on us and voluntary’ (èp fjuiv xai éxovovov).t This statement signifies 
as it were a restriction of the applicability of the notion, in terms of 
satisfying a specific condition. What we learn here is that as regards 
desires, only some types are éq’ fjuiv, while other types of desires are 
not. On the one hand, the statement seems to imply an understanding 


2 Cf. Armstrong ad loc. Introduction, 6—7. 
5 Enn. IL 1.7.15: [...] vou te uóvov tò èp’ Hiv &ovou [...]. 
^ Enn. HL 1.9.10—11: [...] tadvtny uóvnv tiv deni patéov civar èp’ uïv xoi &xotouv 


ear 
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of the notion in which some things, e.g. desires satisfying the condition, 
are éq' fjuiv, in the sense of depending equally on all of us, wise men 
as well as other types of agents. On the other hand, it is not clear that 
Plotinus would acknowledge that any other type of agents than the wise 
would actually be capable of such refined desires. An obvious question 
to raise in relation to this statement is moreover what Plotinus here 
takes to be the relation between the two notions voluntary (éxovotoc) 
and depending on us (éq”’ fjv). 

In ch. ro, Plotinus states that when wise men act it depends on 
them (èm avroig) to do the noble actions? We thus have a case of 
Plotinus applying the notion in a way adapted to specific subjects, ie. 
not in a formula-like way limited to speaking of what generally depends 
on us all, e.g. in terms of tò &q' fjuiv or và &q' riv. The example, 
moreover, implies a notion of &q' uiv regarding which it is conceivable 
that (doing) things can very well depend on certain types of agents, e.g. 
the wise, while not depending on other types of agents, e.g. the rest of 
mankind. 

In On numbers (VI.6[34]) it is said that the generation (of number) is 
not in the power of the numberer (mi v devduodvtt), but is already 
limited and stands fast.* Though this statement is limited to a specific 
type of agent, e.g. the numberer, it seems to imply that what 1s limited 
and stands fast cannot depend on any agent, and thus that there are 
a class of such things, including the generation of numbers, that are 
limited and stand fast, which are not éq' rjuiv. The remark is, however, 
isolated and the point is not further developed by Plotinus. 

While the notion occurs in several treatises, only VI.8[39] can be 
said to—in a sense—have it as its subject matter. At the very beginning 
of VI.8[39], in a sort of introductory paragraph listing various issues 
concerning the notion, the question is asked whether it 1s possible to 
enquire even about the gods if anything depends on them (&x' aitois),” 
or whether it is rather the case that not just something, but everything 
depends on them (èm avtoic).2 On top of these two alternatives Plotinus 
adds the possibility that having everything depending on him (to èw 


5 Enn. HL 1.10.1112: [...] tots ye oxovôaious (tà xaAà) zoóvvew xoi én’ adtois [và 
xarà no&rrew] [...]. 

6 Enn. VI.6.2.8-9: [...] oùx éxi tH dQudpotvt tò yevvàv, GAN dn Aguotar xoi 
Éotnxev [...]. 

7 Enn. VI8.1.1-2: [...] AQ’ &ou xoi mi Oev et ti £ouv én’ adtois Entetv [...]. 

8 Enn. VI8.1.4—5: [...] &v' adroïs où uóvov vu AG xoi návta eivou; [...]. 
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avt@) is rather to be attributed to the One than to the gods.? Some 
lines down, the objective of the treatise is then straightforwardly stated 
as that of ultimately even enquiring in the same way about ‘him who 
is high above all things’ to see what ‘depending on him (tò én’ at) 
means'. However, the first step is to enquire about ourselves, ‘whether 
anything happens to depend on us (éq’ fjuiv).!! The initial question 
then is what sort of thing one ought to say that ‘that which depends on 
us’ (tò èp’ tiv) 15,? i.e. what the common notion of such a thing is. The 
notion then pervades the whole treatise, and it is roughly discussed first 
in relation to individual human souls (ch. 1-6), to Intellect (ch. 4—7) and 
then to the One (ch. 7-21). 

In On well-being (L.4[46]), Plotinus dismisses some views on what well- 
being (ebôuovia) is. Notably he brings up Aristotle’s view of successful 
performance of one's proper function (ch. 1); the Epicurean focus on 
a particular sort of conscious experience (ch. 2), and the Stoic idea of 
the life of reason and primary natural needs (ch. 2). Then he gives an 
extensive exposition of his own views (ch. 3-16). 

In ch. 7, he states that many people will act better when they become 
war-slaves. Plotinus points out that it depends on them (èm avroic) 
to depart when they are depressed.? The context, i.e. the preceding 
paragraph makes it clear that by departing Plotinus means committing 
suicide, but it is not evident what point Plotinus is making here. The 
immediately following remark that ‘if they stay, either it is reasonable 
for them to stay and there 1s nothing terrible about it, or if they stay 
unreasonably, when they ought not to, it is their own fault’ gives a 
slight hint. In addition to the case where they would depart, i.e. by 
suicide which one by definition causes oneself, two different cases in 
which they stay are discerned, and in both cases what they do can only 
be referred to themselves. 

In the late On providence I (II.2[47]), the first part of a large treatise 
divided by Porphyry into two (III.2 and 3), Plotinus discusses various 
problems in relation to providence (xoóvoi). In ch. 10 he states that 


9 Enn. VI.8.1.6—7: [...]vó és’ adt@ 81] névra Evi Emitgentéov, toig © GAdots [...]. 
10 Enn, VL8.1.9-10: [...] xoi tot dvo tase ztàvcra Entetv tò vototitov, sóc TÒ & at 


11 Enn. VL8.1.15—16: [...] el te èp’ utv dv tuyyaver [...]. 

12 Enn, V1.8.1.16—17: [...] mo@tov Entntéov ti note Set tò èp’ Hiv eivai tı Agyew: [...]. 
13 Enn, 14.7.43: [...] &v aoi [...] dated Oetv [...]. 

14 Armstrong's transl. Enn. L4.7.44—45: [...] Ñ uévovrec i edlôyws uévovot xai obdév 
dewov, T] 0&0 Óyoc uévovrec, déov 1), abroic aiu [...]. 
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the motion of the cosmos is not such that nothing would depend on 
us (èp fjuiv).^ The background is evidently that there is a claim about 
the motion of the cosmos to the effect that it makes 1t 1mpossible for 
anything at all to be éq’ tiv, Le. given that all principles lie outside us. 
Plotinus thus adds that there 1s a sense in which humans are principles, 
too. The notion of &q' fjuiv here appears to be general, in the sense 
that the issue is whether something depends on us (all) (èg wiv) qua 
human beings. The remark is made in relation to a discussion of causes 
or principles within a universal rational order, and of how to spell out 
the details of how human agency fits into the story. 

As for the contexts in which we find the notion, then, it 1s evident that 
it occurs in treatises dealing with associated issues, which is moreover 
in some cases indicated by the Porphyrian titles of the treatises. In— 
Porphyrian—chronological order, we find it in On fate (III.1[3]); On 
numbers (VI.6[34]); On the voluntary and the wish of the One VI.8[g9]; On 
well-being (1.4 [46]) and On providence I (111.2[47]). With the exception of 
On numbers, it seems safe to say that in the light of the Hellenistic debates 
about the compatibility of the Stoic doctrine of fate and a common 
notion of to &q' tiv, which made the philosophical discussion of the 
notion topical in philosophy in general, these Plotinian treatises could 
very well have mentioned the notion of éq’ fjuiv in their titles.!5 In fact, 
it has been suggested by Leroux (1990) that it would have been more 
natural for Porphyry to include it in the title of VL8 than to give the 
title as we know it, and Leroux even suggests that Porphyry might have 
deliberately avoided to refer to the notion of éq’ tiv in the title to avoid 
associations to Hellenistic schools, in particular the Stoa.!” 

As to the scope of application of the notion, we saw that in the majority 
of cases the discussion regarded the types of human agents we are used 
to find in ancient philosophy of action, such as war-slaves, children, 
wild animals, bad men, and wise men, as well as aspects of the soul 


15 Enn. IL 2.10.12: [...] 16 88 víjc qooác oùx Hote undév èp’ Hiv ivar [...]. 

16 [t might seem that On well-being should also be taken as an exception, but given 
that later Stoics such as Musonius and Epictetus (c£. chapter 4) had brought the 
themes of what is £q' fuiv and what constitutes well-being together, a Plotinian treatise 
explicitly connecting these issues would come as no surprise. 

17 Leroux 1990, 225 writes: ‘En formant son titre, on aurait pu attendre de Porphyre 
qu'il reprenne le concept de “ce qui dépend de nous”, véritable pivot du travail 
conceptuel de Plotin dans la première partie du traité. Mais peut-être, pour des raisons 
qui ont à voir avec la crainte d'un rapprochement trop grand des doctrines stoiciennes 
ou hellénistiques en général, a-t-il préféré le laisser de côté. C’eût été néanmoins le seul 
titre cohérent.” 
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as such, e.g. whether the desires of the soul depends on 1t (the soul) an 
so on. However, in this respect, Ennead VI.8, both in the light of the 
preceding tradition and within the Enneads as a whole, contains some 
features that strike one as rather peculiar, and it seems suitable that 
these are briefly pointed out in somewhat more detail. 


2.2. Three significant features of the account of èg? uiv in Ennead VI.8 


From the point of view of the tradition of writings on tò éq' tiv 
preceding Plotinus, briefly described in chapter 1 above, and which will 
be discussed in more detail in what follows, several features of Plotinus’ 
perhaps most substantial discussion of the notion of éq' fjuiv, Ennead 
VL.8, will strike us as making it particularly worthy of discussion. 

The first one is the scope of the investigation. The notion as discussed 
by Aristotle and the Aristotelian Commentators as well as in the Stoa, 
and in Middle Platonism was applied strictly to agents like humans 
and other animals. Plotinus’ investigation concerns its application to 
the Intellect and to the One as well. This move not only indicates that 
Plotinus has a wider conception of what the issue involved really is, but 
moreover, that if Plotinus’ discussion of the notion of éq@’ fuiv is meant 
to cover its application to Intellect and the One, this wider scope will 
presumably also have significant consequences for the way he applies it 
to humans. 

A second feature is the criticism of the Aristotelian notion as being too 
inclusive and inconsistent, a criticism that covers, or so I will argue, 
later versions of it among the Aristotelian commentators as well as Aris- 
totle’s own. Within the preceding tradition of writings on tò ëp’ Hiv, 
we find explicit criticism of Stoic notions of ëp’ fjuiv, both from Aris- 
totelians and Middle Platonists. However, neither the Middle Platonists 
nor the Stoics seem to have explicitly criticized the Aristotelian notion 
of èp’ tiv. 

A third related feature is Plotinus’ restriction of the applicability of the 
notion by a process of subsequently demanding stronger conditions for 
something depending—in the relevant sense—on someone. Plotinus 
thus develops the notion of éq' fjuiv by a critical investigation of our 
common notions of what is inner or outer to something, of what is proper 
to it. This development of the notion was hinted at already in Aristotle, 
and re-occurs in Alexander of Aphrodisias. It is visible in Chrysippus, 
and became thematized in particular by the Roman Stoics Seneca 
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and Epictetus, in the analysis of the passions as externally determined. 
Plotinus, however, due to the first feature above, of refining the notion 
through investigating its application to higher levels than individual 
human agents, as we will see, goes much further in this direction. 


2.9. Previous scholarship on the notion of ép’ nutv in Plotinus 


It is safe to say that the notion of &q' fjuiv in Plotinus is not generally 
taken to be a major issue, and perhaps not even taken to be a separate 
issue in its own right at all, in the previous literature commenting 
on it. This is then one explanation why there is little explicit debate 
and discussion about other interpreters’ views in the literature. Rather, 
as a rule, people tend to simply stipulate their own readings of the 
notion without taking into account the fact that other people have 
different readings of it. Thus, while many views discussed below are 
not argued for as explicitly opposing any other view, it still appears 
suitable to speak of agreement where people have similar views, and of 
disagreement where they differ. 

Previous interpretations of the notion of &q' ruv in Plotinus, then, 
show agreement on some points and disagreement on others. There is 
general agreement, even though this is never argued for, that it forms 
part of Plotinus’ own terminology, ie. that it is not merely a notion 
found in his comments on others” views. An issue related to the former, 
which has been generally disregarded in previous interpretations, is 
whether Plotinus always uses the notion in a congenial way or whether 
he sometimes refers to how it 1s used by his antagonists. Disagreement 
is found regarding the exact status of the notion in Plotinus. One issue 
involved here is the question which of Plotinus’ predecessors his under- 
standing of the notion mainly draws on. The following sections discuss 
the variations on this point in some detail. The main interpretations 
analyzed in what follows are Henry (1931); Harder, Beutler & Theiler 
(1967); Graeser (1972); Armstrong (1982); Leroux (1990); Crouzel (1991); 
Gerson (1994); Zierl (1995); and Leroux (1996). To underline some main 
tendencies in these interpretations, I have roughly divided them accord- 
ing to five kinds of interpretations, which I have called (1) The Free- 
dom Interpretation (discussed in section 2.3.1.); (2) The Free Choice Interpreta- 
tion (discussed in section 2.3.2.); (3) The Free Will Interpretation (discussed 
in section 2.3.3.); (4) The Free Action Interpretation (discussed in section 
2.3.4.); and finally (5) The Self-determination Interpretation (discussed in sec- 
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tion 2.3.5.). The point of these divisions is that the divergences will thus 
become more clear, and hopefully it will also become clear as to what 
extent these divergences derive from overall assumptions that are not 
argued for by the different interpreters. Finally, I will draw some con- 
clusions concerning the agreements and disagreements in the previous 
literature (in section 2.3.6.). 


2.9.1. 7 he freedom interpretation 


Some interpreters tend to approach a range of ancient philosophical 
debates, those involving the notion of &q* fuiv in particular, with the 
idea that they all dealt with one and the same issue, called ‘freedom’. 
Henry (1931) discusses what he calls ‘freedom’ (liberté) in Plotinus 
generally. He thus renders a number of different notions we find in 
Plotinus by ‘freedom’ (liberté), and its cognate ‘free’ (libre).!® He more- 
over explicitly claims that tò &q* fjuiv, aite§ovouoc, éxovorov and &Xeote- 
gos, are used by Plotinus merely as interchangeable synonyms.? This, how- 
ever, is never systematically argued for, but is rather a postulate.?? The 
primary way Henry interprets the notion &q' tiv is as ‘freedom’. This 
is clearly manifested in his reading of Ennead II.1,” as well as of Ennead 
VI.8, which in Henry’s view is the only treatise ‘consacré tout entier 


18 Henry sometimes slides into what I discusss below as the Free Choice Interpreta- 
tion, cf. section 2.3.2. 

19 Henry 1931, 189 states: ‘en dehors de cette discussion, qui n’est d’ailleurs pas 
trop claire, Plotin n'insistera plus sur la distinction entre éxovowov et tò èp’ Tfjv, 
mais prendra ces termes comme des synonymes interchangeables, auxquels s’ajoutent 
les adjectives &ketôepos et atte§ovotoc, celui-ci particulièrement fréquent. Ces deux 
derniéres expressions, dans la langue d'Aristote [sic!], ne s'appliquent pas à la liberté 
psychologique. The remark is odd, since the notion atteEovotoc is entirely absent 
from the Aristotelian Corpus. It 1s true, however, that the psychological employment 
of &&eb0eooc is post-Aristotelian, i.e., Stoic. Especially in Epictetus the move from the 
political context is even visible, but it is the case in the fragments of the old stoa as well. 

20 Now, Henry 1931, 69, n. 1 also claims that Plotinus uses the term atteEovouos 
differently in different places, i.e. once in the sense of ‘arbitrary’, once in the according 
to Henry pejorative sense of ‘independent’, and everywhere else as an expression of the 
‘pure and simple freedom’. Should we then take Henry to hold that to éq’ tiv as well 
is used in the three senses of i) arbitrary; (ii) (pejoratively) independent, and (iii) as an 
expression of the ‘pure and simple freedom’, and the other notions as well? Moreover, 
he repeatedly refers to &xo$otoc and its cognates as ‘volontaire’, ‘volontairement’ etc. 
and sometimes 'volonté', presumably thus not taking them to refer to some specific 
notion of ‘freedom’. 

21 Cf. Henry 1931, 55ff. 
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au probléme de la liberté’? Thus he in VL8 interprets as ‘a concept 
of freedom’ the notion of to éx' a$10,? and reads the notion of èg’ 
fjuiv as refering particularly to human freedom: ‘en réalité Plotin se 
demande tout simplement si oui ou non l'homme est libre’.24 What 
Henry's interpretation of the account of ‘freedom’ in especially VI.8 
seems to amount to is the formula that freedom is ‘the unhindered 
desire for The Good’ (God). 

One fundamental problem with this approach 1s that Henry is led 
to use the term ‘freedom’ for all discussions in the Enneads and before 
Plotinus involving any of the above mentioned Greck notions (as well as 
some discussions that do not). As a consequence, Aristotle's account of 
the voluntary (to &xovotov) and the involuntary (to àxovovov) in EN III 
and EE II is treated as if it dealt with the same issues as the Hellenistic 
debate of the compatibility of tò &q' fjuiv and the Stoic conception of 
fate. In addition, these issues are not properly distinguished from the 
issue of the nature of psychological freedom (ë&kevdeoçia), which only 
became topical with early Stoic philosophy, and was not discussed by 
Aristotle. 

Another example of this line of interpretation is Armstrong (1982), 
who states that: 


True freedom, true autonomy and independence, to éq' fjv, is only 
attained when we are on the vot level (as higher pvuyy, our higher self, 
always is even if we do not consciously choose to live on that level), 
when nature and activity and thought and will are one, when we are 
not enslaved to or struggling with passions or dependent on external 
circumstances to attain our purposes: when we are in, and all our activity 
is directed towards, the Good. This is true freedom, the unhindered 
activity of our true self at its best.?9 


The statement quite well represents the tendency to interpret Ploti- 
nus’ notion of éq' tiv as a kind of freedom. Though Armstrong (1982) 
makes many interesting observations about mainly the early Chris- 
tan and the late ancient Pagan conceptions of the issues related to 


22 Cf. Henry 1931, 180ff. 

?3 Cf. Henry 1931, 183 ff. 

?* Cf. Henry 1931, 185ff. 

?» Henry 1931, 205: ‘la liberté, c'est le désir non entravé du Bien’. This formula is 
evidently inspired by Arnou 1921. 

26 Cf. Armstrong 1982, 400-401. Armstrong elsewhere speaks more in terms of 
‘Free-will’. Cf. Armstrong 1999, 40; 122, n. I. 
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the notion of &q' fjuiv, his tendency to mix it together with the dis- 
cussions of freedom (£Xeveoía, tò &Xev0soov) is unfortunate. As a con- 
sequence of this approach, the distinction between, on the one hand, 
the issue of the compatibilism of fate and providence with something 
being &q* "uiv, Le. concerning the basis for our everyday practice of 
praise and blame, and on the other hand, the issue of é\ev$_eQia as an 
attribute of the soul of the wise alone, entirely vanishes.?? 

Leroux (1996) studies what he calls the notion of ‘freedom’ in Plot- 
inus and moreover focuses primarily on ‘human freedom'.? Thus, he 
does not primarily study the notion of ëp’ fuiv as such, but still makes 
some remarks on how he understands it. It turns out however, that 
these remarks are rather imprecise, and it 1s difficult to see a straight 
line of interpretation. About Plotinus’ objective in Ennead VI.8, he 
states that: 


Plotinus 1s not merely interested in willingness as such, but in a concept 
of self-determination that will be able to guarantee that something will 


depend on us (eph? hémin, V1.8.2.33-37) [...]-? 


This would seem to hint at a focus on Plotinus’ notion of &q' rjuiv and 
his conception of the underlying issue specifically, but Leroux actually 


27 Had Armstrong taken this distinction into consideration, he would probably have 
formulated his distinction between the ‘two views of Freedom’ differently, given that the 
difference between these separate issues somewhat corresponds to the differences he 
identifies between his two ‘views’ (as spelled out by Armstrong). 

28 Leroux 1996, 2921f. He first talks of Plotinus’ ‘lexicon of freedom, mostly inherited 
from Aristotle and the Stoics (ekouston, eph? hémin, boulésis, autexousion), (1996, 300) and of 
‘the conventional lexicon of free will’ (1996, 302), which would seem to indicate an 
approach more sensitive to the nuances of these notions in Plotinus. Leroux, however, 
dismisses such an approach: *we must abandon the attempt to find a doctrine of 
freedom in Plotinus! thought that is expressed in the conventional lexicon of free 
will, yet, on the other hand, we can find that doctrine in his rich and consistent 
reflection on the power and sovereignty of the soul’ (1996, 302). On the other hand, 
he generally prefers to speak in terms of ‘freedom’ or ‘liberty’ or ‘liberation’, appearing 
interchangeably. Under these notions fall not only Plotinus’ attack on some forms of 
determinism, but also his positive account of what it means that something depends on 
us, as well as the discussion of the descent of the soul into the body, and of what the goal 
of life is, and in the end, pretty much every aspect of Plotinus’ philosophy. Obviously 
all these things and all topics in Plotinus are connected to various degrees, as they were 
in every ancient philosopher. This, however, does not automatically warrant Leroux's 
grouping them all together and inventing the theme of ‘freedom’/‘liberty’/‘liberation’. 
For my own part, I think the very approach makes it rather difficult to see what his 
interpretation of the different topics amounts to. 

?9 Leroux 1996, 308. 
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never follows up this track. Instead, he discusses the difference between 
Aristotle's and Plotinus’ definitions of the voluntary (tò &xo$0tov) and 
states that: 


For Plotinus, the voluntary (hekouston) does not depend on criteria which 
defined the free (eph? hémin) according to Aristotle. It must be given a 
thoroughgoing Platonic definition, essentially founded on the conscience 
of the moral good. That action is voluntary which seeks the good.? 


Leroux then seems to take Plotinus’ notion of &q' fjuiv, which he trans- 
lates as that something ‘depends on us’, to be quite different than Aris- 
totle’s, which he translates as ‘the free’. Moreover, these statements 
show that Leroux thinks that in Aristotle the notions of ‘the volun- 
tary’ (tò éxovotov) and ‘depends on us’ (èq quiv) were interrelated, so 
that the former does ‘depend on criteria which defined” the latter, while 
in Plotinus the former ‘does not depend on criteria which defined” the 
latter. 

Probably the most precise statement on the notion in Leroux (1996) 
1s the following one: 


[H]uman beings possess an inalienable principle of freedom (III.3.4.6). 
Here more than anywhere else in his work resonates the force of the 
principle of that which depends on us (fo eph? hémin), the origin of the 
proper work of a human being! 


What Leroux is saying here is then (1) that ‘the principle of that which 
depends on us’ is ‘the origin of the proper work of a human being’. 
This means that ‘that which depends on us’ is identified as ‘the proper 
work of a human being’. Alternatively, the point is (ii) that ‘that which 
depends on us’ is identified as ‘the origin of the proper work of a human 
being’. Either way one reads the statement, it is not very informative. 


2.3.2. The free choice interpretation 


In this section, I give some examples of what I call The Free Choice 
Interpretation. This is an interpretation that reads into Plotinus’ notion 
of &q' Hiv, a notion of choice that is often without much clarification 
called ‘free’, and seldom referred to any specific Greek terminology of 
choice or decision. As a rule, then, it is seldom spelled out what such a 
notion of free choice implies. Rather, interpretations of this kind seem 


9? Leroux 1996, 308. 


5! Leroux 1996, 310-311. 
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to start with an intuition that the overall issue discussed by Plotinus and 
his predecessors is one which by definition involves mention of some 
notion of free choice. 

As we saw above, Henry (1931) generally opted for interpreting the 
notion in Plotinus as ‘a concept of freedom’, thus rendering the notion 
and its cognates as ‘free’. Generally this talk of ‘freedom’ seemed to 
more or less clearly refer to a state, i.e. as an attribute of a human 
being. However, one of the troubles with the analysis in Henry (1931) is 
that he is not quite consistent in this. As a matter of fact, he often slides 
into a quite different interpretation, which makes frequent reference to 
a notion of ‘libre arbitre". Thus, he takes the notion of éq’ ‘piv outside 
VL.8 as referring to ‘notre libre arbitre’, which he spells out as ‘le libre 
choix de Phomme’. In fact, even within the interpretation of VI.8. he 
talks of to &g' tiv as ‘la mouvance de notre libre arbitre’, and spells 
out that what he means by this expression 1s that which depends on our 
‘décisions volontaires'.5 

Another interpretation with a strong tendency in the same direction 
is Crouzel (1991). In a large comparative study of Plotinus and Origen, 
Crouzel discusses some of the passages of the Enneads where the notion 
of è’ tiv is found. Discussing the aim of VI.8 he states: 


[I]] pose le probléme pour PUn, mais d'éclare ensuite qu'il va com- 
mencer par chercher si l'homme a un libre arbitre (tò &q* fjuiv) et quel 
concept (évvoua) correspond à cette expression.?! 


Moreover, analysing the notion of 'God's will’, he states: 


Mais Plotin laisse pour le moment cette question de cóté et enquéte sur 
le libre arbitre (&q* Hiv, &v' aùtğ, adteEovotov) de l’homme. Le probléme 
de la conciliation entre la volonté divine et le libre arbitre de l'homme 
se pose fortement à Plotin, comme il se posait aussi aux chrétiens de son 
temps et comme il se posera dans toute l’histoire du christianisme.” 


32 Cf. Henry 1931, 75 commenting on Ennead II.2. The expression ‘libre choix de 
Phomme’ here might loosely refer to the expression ‘tdde 1j téde ééodar at III. 1.1.28, 
but this is an evident over-interpretation. The tendency towards the free choice inter- 
pretation is observable already at page 73, where Henry renders the notion tò adteë- 
ovotov, which he as stated above sees as a synonym for éq’ tiv, as ‘libre arbitre’ and 
even states that: ‘Jusqu'au grand traité VI.8 [...] Plotin ne paraît pas avoir professé en 
termes explicites, dans ses écrits, la liberté d'indifférence. Ici il le fait on ne peut plus 
clairement’. 

33 Cf. Henry 1931, 190f. 

34 Crouzel 1991, 304. 

35 Crouzel 1991, 98. Referring to Enn. VI.8.1.1. Crouzel 1991, 98, n. 2. 
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According to this reading, the key notions of Ennead VI.8, Le. èp 
Hiv, én’ abtH, adteEovotov, would be synonyms. Moreover, they would 
all refer to man’s free choice. Crouzel makes the same interpretation of 
the notion when it is used outside Ennead VI.8.% Moreover, discussing 
Origen’s notion of ‘free choice’, Crouzel makes a more explicit state- 
ment of his view of Plotinus’ notion of éq’ fuiv: 


Remarquons d'abord que le libre arbitre qu'Origéne exprime comme 
Plotin par to avve&ovotov ou par la locution to &q' fjuiv ne semble Jamais 
appelé du vocable paulinien d'éAevüeoía et n'exprime qu'un aspect de 
la notion paulinienne correspondante, le pouvoir de choisir entre le bien et 
le mal, alors que la liberté paulinienne s’accroit par la vertu et l'union 
à Dieu jusqu'à coincider d'une certaine facon avec la liberté de Dieu; 
au contraire la malice fait décroitre la liberté et va jusqu'à la supprimer, 
faisant retomber l'homme sous l'esclavage des déterminismes animaux.? 
(my italics). 


Though Crouzel throughout the book repeats his view of Plotinus' 
notion of ëp’ ftv as a notion of free choice, he never, to my knowl- 
edge, gives an explicit argument for this view.? A somewhat similar yet 
slightly different interpretation 1s the one given in Harder, Beutler & 
Theiler (1967) that for Plotinus the notion of èg’ fuiv relates to the gen- 
eral issue of the relation between the (weak) human capacity of free 
choice and divine omnipotence.? 


36 That Crouzel adopts the same interpretation of the notion abce&ovotoc, i.e. as le 
libre arbitre, outside VI.8 as well is clear from his remarks on the descent of the soul as 
an error (Guagtia) (1991, 303-304): ‘De toute facon il est ici question [...] d'une chute 
du libre arbitre (onr atteEovoiw)’; in his comment on V.1.1.1.5 (1991, 304): ‘Dans leur 
éloignement de Dieu les âmes ont paru joyeuses de leur libre arbitre (adte&ovoiw)”; and 
when he comments on III.2.10.1 (1991, 483): L'homme va vers le bien par sa nature 
propre et le principe de son action c'est le libre arbitre (or0ve&ov otov). 

37 Crouzel 1991, 312. 

38 In general, cf. the chapter entitled ‘Libre arbitre ou destin’, Crouzel 1931, 299- 
314. 

39 Harder, Beutler & Theiler 1967, 360-361 comment on VI.8.1.1ff.: ‘Der mit èn’ 
adt® u.ä. gleichbeteutende Ausdruck adte£ovorov (nach atta geo, vgl. Nik. Eth. 
1014a20) ist seit Chrysipp belegt; aove&ovotoc-im Besitz der freien Verfügung, dem 
liberum arbitrium der Lateiner, stehend. Die ältere Eud. Eth. 1225a9 ff. betont, daB, wenn 
es von einem Menschen abhängt (èm att), ob er etwas gegebenenfalls Unwürdiges tut 
oder nicht, er freiwillig handelt; in diesem Sinne heißt es doa noûtte & un DooAevou, 
xov norte (was doch gegen sein inneres, auf das Gute gerichtete Wollen verstößt). 
Plotin hat sein Problem von der freien Verfügbarkeit aus aufgerollt und zwar im Bere- 
ich des Góttlichen; oder sollte die Untersuchung, ob etwas (u) verfügbar ist, nur im 
Gebiet des prekären menschlichen Leistungsvermógens Sinn haben (denn, wie es auch 
Hierokles bei Photios Bibl. 465b7 bemerkt, das Leistungsvermógen der menschlichen 
Verfügungsgewalt ist ganz schwach (ñ divauts tot àvüoomnivov adteëovoiou Gôoavis 
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2.3.3. T he free will interpretation 


In some interpreters who comment on the notion of ëp’ fjuiv we find 
what could suitably be called The free will Interpretation. This is an inter- 
pretation that generally renders a number of different notions in Ploti- 
nus, and in ancient philosophy as a whole, by the expression ‘free will. 
The tendency to gloss over several issues with the label ‘free will’ is of 
course also found in work not commenting particularly on the notion of 
èp’ wiv.” Sometimes this implies that one is assuming that Plotinus et 
alu had a psychological theory where the idea of the will, as a separate 
faculty, the activities of which would be in some sense independent of 
other faculties and other factors generally, was fully established. Some- 
times it is not that clear what they take ‘free will to refer to at all. It 1s 
simply used in a way that indicates that the author thinks that bringing 
it in 1s unproblematic and the reasons self-evident. 

Gerson (1994) discusses Plotinus! views about what Gerson calls ‘free 
will." As a consequence of this approach, Gerson’s account suffers 
from a lack of clarity, particularly due to the frequent mingling of 
translations of the notions actually used by Plotinus and Gerson's own 
terminology, including ‘free will’. This makes it difficult to say what his 
expressions ‘free will’ and ‘free action’ or simply ‘free’ refer to, given 
that Gerson sometimes seems to take them as synonyms for points 
explicitly made by Plotinus himself, notably involving the notion of 
èp’ uïv, and sometimes uses them in some general sense of ‘freedom’ 
to which Plotinus is taken to subscribe. Gerson generally wants to 


navtek@c) während den Göttern Allvermógen zuzuweisen ist und ihnen alles zur Ver- 
fügung steht.’. In fact, they seem to make &xovotoc, tò adteëovotov, and tò èp’ fuv 
synonyms. 

40 Rist 1967, 130—138 discusses Plotinus’ view of ‘Man’s Free Will’, and he oscillates 
somewhat between this expression and ‘Freedom of the Will’. Instead of analyzing the 
notion of will, Rist spells out Plotinus’ points in terms of ‘choice’ and ‘decision’, yet ends 
up downplaying the role of ‘the power of choice’, since freedom for Plotinus is ‘Rather 
[...] freedom from that necessity of choice which the passions impose.’ (1967, 137). Rist 
1974a equally stresses the absence of analysis of choice in Plotinus. Atkinson 1983 talks 
generally in terms of Plotinus’ view of ‘Free-Will’, as it appears primarily in relation to 
the terms atteEovouoc and &xovovoc. Cf. Atkinson 1983, 5-6; 7; 9; 12; 58. He typically 
claims at 1983, 8, that VL8 is ‘P’s study of the nature of free-will.” Zierl 1995, 186 
states that *Avre&Eovotogc [...] Stoisch und neuplatonisch terminologisch für den freien 
Willen', but then slides into what I discuss below as The Free Action Interpretation, 
saying instead that in VL.8.20, it means ‘Macht und Herrschaft («voiównc) über das 
eigene ‘Tun.’ 

41 Cf. Gerson 1994, 155f. & 162. 
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downplay the Stoic influences in Plotinus’ account, and to underline 
the Aristotelian background (although he does not mention Alexander 
of Aphrodisias). He thus paraphrases the main lines of Ennead V1.8, 
pointing out the references to Aristotle’s EN, and tries to spell out 
Plotinus’ view in terms of Aristotle’s. Along these lines he thus claims: 


In fact, Plotinus wants to hold that an action is within our power only 
if it is voluntary in a particular way, that is, if it originates in a rational 
desire alone, that is, a desire for the true good (VI.8.3.28—31).? 


Somewhat further ahead, he states: 


Plotinus actually claims that virtuous deeds are not within our power 
because they are compelled by circumstances (VI.8.5.11—13). 


The apparent inconsistency of these two points, i.e. given that virtuous 
deeds can be, and typically are carried out in a desire for the true 
good, and would then be voluntary in the relevant ‘particular way’, 
and from Gerson's interpretation ‘in our power, would have been 
easily resolved, it appears, had the emphasis been less exclusively on the 
Aristotelian references and more on the Stoics. As we will see further 
ahead, Plotinus actually does spell out what exactly about the virtuous 
deeds that depends on us, and the compatibilism he then employs, i.e. 
of external forces acting on the agent on the one hand, and the agent’s 
determination of the morally relevant quality of the deed on the other, 
quite evidently shares elements with the early Stoic discussion of how 
assent can be éq’ fuiv while in one sense always being dependent on 
the appearences to which one assent. 


2.3.4. The free action interpretation 


Some interpretations tend to link the notion specifically to action. 
Given the tradition before Plotinus, this is by no means farfetched. Aris- 
totle, who introduced the notion in EW III, in fact applied it primarily 
to actions. From the Early Stoics and onwards, however, more focus 1s 


42 Gerson 1994, 155 states concerning Plotinus’ account of ‘Free Will that: ‘curiously 
Plotinus does not seem to take much account of the Stoics in this matter”. 

43 Of. Gerson 1994, 161. 

^* Gerson 1994, 159 in a somewhat obscure way appears to give some credit to the 
Stoic compatibilism, and to observe a similarity with Plotinus, but it is unclear whether 
he thinks that Plotinus intentionally draws on it as a source, or whether he simply 
mentions it as a point of comparison. 
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put on its application to acts of the soul, and this development contin- 
ues during the Roman Imperial period. 

Leroux (1990) in some places attempts to distinguish Plotinus’ notion 
of éq? uiv (perhaps together with the notion tò éxovotov) from his 
notion of ateëovotos.® The difference then, would in Leroux's view 
be that whereas tò £&q' uïv depicts a kind of ‘autodetermination’ (auto- 
détermination) in the sense of ‘the power to act’ (‘le pouvoir d'agir), 
adteëovoros refers to ‘the inner freedom of being in accordance with 
the intellect, and always refers to a ‘deeper interiority' and a ‘higher 
freedom’, and to ‘an incorporeal principle, untouched by the bodily 
affections’. 

A questionable feature of this interpretation is that Leroux here 
argues both that (i) Plotinus’ notion of adteëovotos is an effort to go 
beyond the EN discussion of what is voluntary and éq’ fjuiv and (ii) that 
Plotinus’ notion of atte§ovotoc in fact corresponds to the one found 


55 Commenting on VI.8.3.6 (ävaupiofintrov tò &vreEovotov), Leroux says (1990, 
257): ‘Nous avons traduit cette expression en général par «libre détermination », pour 
bien la contraster sur l'autodétermination de lèg’ futv. C'est le sens de la traduction 
de McKenna, «true freedom », c'est à dire non seulement le pouvoir d'agir mais 
encore la liberté intérieure de l'accord avec l'intellect. Il s'agit toujours d'un concept 
renvoyant à une intériorité plus profonde et correspondant a une liberté plus élevée. 
Bréhier qui traduit parfois par «puissance sur soi-méme » lui donne une connotation 
éthique trop grande; la «selbstbestimmung » de Harder convient sans doute mieux à 
l'autodétermination. Comme on le voit ici, cette qualité de l'acte admet des degrés 
à proportion de la connaissance qui y préside; Plotin introduit le concept de façon 
qualifiée: une libre détermination encore hésitante. Nous trouvons chez lui plusieurs 
emplois de l’adjéctif qualifiant le mouvement (I1I.2.4.37), l’inclination (IV.8.5.28), le 
principe (IV.2.10.19), mais aussi la substantivation d'un principe: 1.4.8.9; IV.3.16.15; V.1.1 
et méme l'adverbe, VI.7.20.34. C'est un principe incorpore], qui n'est pas atteint par les 
affections du corps [...] La majorité des emplois de ce terme sont concentrés dans le 
traité VL8 (3, 17; 5, 26; 6, 19; 7, 173 7, 27; 7, 42; 7, 44; 8, 1-2; 8, 11; 15, 19; 20, 32; 20, 
37). Contrairement à la remarque de Atkinson, dans son commentaire sur V.1.1.5-6, 
qui en fait un quasi-synonyme de éxovotoc, il faut plûtot voir dans la forte utilisation 
de ce terme une recherche pour trouver un concept différent de la psychologie du 
volontaire à l'oeuvre chez Aristote. Il s'agit d'un terme qui n'apparait pas chez Aristote, 
et si Plotin lit le De fato d'Alexandre au moment où il entreprend la discussion VI.8, il 
est probable qu'il ait été sensible à l'utilisation qui en est faite là: Alexandre, en effet, 
fait de l'abre&ovotov le coeur méme de l'éq' rjv, sa signification (De fato, 182,24); de 
plus Alexandre utilise fréquemment le terme é£ovoia pour désigner la liberté comme 
puissance, par exemple en 181, 6. La signification donnée par Plotin est tout à fait 
parente: il s'agit d'une liberté de niveau supérieur, spirituelle d'essence. C'est d'ailleurs 
en ce sens que le terme qualifie le mouvement de l'àme en V1.1.5-6. The analysis 
carried out in chapter 6 will, I take it, make clear that there are in fact significant 
differences between Alexander and Plotinus on these matters. 
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in the Aristotelian commentator Alexander Aphrodisias, who, accord- 
ing to Leroux, makes the notion of atteEovotos ‘the very heart of tò èg’ 
fjuiv, its meaning.’ Thus, Leroux's interpretation wavers on the exact 
status of éq’ fjuiv in relation to aèteëovoros on the one hand, and to 
éxovotos on the other. 


2.3.5. The self-determination interpretation 


Graeser (1972) focuses on the stoicizing elements in Plotinus account 
of what he calls ‘Man’s free will’. The emphasis lies on Ennead V1.8 
with some references to parallells in III.1. His analysis basically relies 
on reading into Plotinus the Kantian distinction between ‘the empirical 
self? and ‘the metaphysical self’, and in the end he finds in Plotinus 
‘a striking anticipation of the thought of Immanuel Kant.” Graeser’s 
interesting approach unfortunately does not draw enough attention to 
the differences between the Early Stoa, e.g. Chrysippus, and the Roman 
Stoa, e.g. Epictetus. Thus, he makes no distinction between the early 
Stoic issue of reconciling a common notion of to éq' uïv with the Stoic 
theory of eiuaguévn (fate), and the the early and later Stoic issue of 
édevd_egia as an attribute describing the Stoic wise. The result of this is 
frequent and yet unclear references to things being ‘free’ and to notions 
of ‘liberty’. 

As to Graeser's interpretation of the notion of ëp’ tiv, it seems to 
point in two slightly different directions, as illustrated by the two quotes 
below. First of all, Graeser states about Plotinus’ account of to éq’ tutv 
in VI.8 that: 


It is, thus, in respect to the level of moãëıs that Plotinus holds that one 
must not speak of man's autonomy as though man were a really inde- 
pendent agent, that is to say, really &v' aov and avve&ovotov. There is 
an aspect of noá&ic, however, to which the notion of aove&ovotov applies. 
For example, “to fight with courage” or “to behave bravely” depends upon 
the agent himself. Thus, speaking of an action in terms of &xo$otov and 
èp’ tiv, [for Aristotle they are related to each other as species and genus], 
Plotinus contends that man himself is not capable of originating a noûë, 
for it takes war as an external, i.e. auxiliary cause to fight or not to fight. 
What actually is in man's power in the sense that it depends enürely 
upon him qua subject of choice is the quality of his conduct [tò «oXóg].*? 


46 Of. Graeser 1972, 112ff. 
47 Of. Graeser 1972, 124. 
48 Cf. Graeser 1972, 119. 
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This statement then, rightly, I take it, points out that the quality of 
our actions does depend on us, even though these actions as such may 
be originated by events which do not depend on us. Further ahead 
however, Graeser makes a statement pointing in a different direction: 


Plotinus is apparently aware that he must avoid using terms the conno- 
tation of which entails what was essential to the Stoics’ and Aristotle’s 
understanding of liberty, 1.e., “power of choice". The word adteëovotos 
corresponds, indeed, to the Plotinian understanding of tò éq’ utv, which 
with respect to man's non-empirical self may well be rendered by self- 
determination.’ 


The remark implies that Graeser takes there to be two different notions 
of èp’ tiv in Plotinus, namely one with respect to what he calls ‘man’s 
non-empirical self’, which may be rendered by ‘self-determination’, 
and one with reference to ‘man’s empirical self’, which may be ren- 
dered by ‘what is in man’s power in the sense that it depends entirely 
upon him qua subject of choice’. 

Leroux (1990) discusses the notion of ëp’ uïv in various contexts.?? 
Regarding the title of VI.8, he states that: 


En formant son titre, on aurait pu attendre de Porphyre qu'il reprenne le 
concept de ‘ce qui dépend de nous’, véritable pivot du travail conceptuel 
de Plotin dans la premiére partie du traité. Mais peut-étre, pour des 
raisons qui ont à voir avec la crainte d'un rapprochement trop grand des 
doctrines stoiciennes ou hellénistiques en général, a-t-il préféré le laisser 
de côté. C’eût été néanmoins le seul titre cohérent.?! 


Leroux thus not only acknowledges that the notion of èg’ fjuiv is central 
to Plotinus! discussion in the first part of VI.8, but he moreover means 
that given that it best describes Plotinus! discussion in VI.8, it should 
have been in the title of the treatise. Further ahead, commenting on the 
expression to ¿m avt@ at VI.8.1.10, Leroux states that: 


Cette expression complexe joue un róle central dans l'ensemble du traité 
et il faut l'interpréter parallèlement à l'expression plus technique, tò 
èp fiv. Quand Plotin demande (1, 1) si quelque chose dépend des 
dieux, 1l présuppose qu'une question sur la causalité est en méme temps 
une question sur la puissance: être à partir d'un être, c'est, en quelque 
sorte se trouver ‘au pouvoir de cet être. Littéralement, être ‘à partir de’ 
signifie donc ‘dépendre de’. La préposition grecque condense à la fois 


49 Cf. Graeser 1972, 123. 
50 Cf. Leroux 1990, 224; 233; 237; 240; 248; 253; 276; 288. 
51 Leroux 1990, 225. 
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l'origine, la causalité et la dépendance qui en résulte (1, 4). Quand 
cependant l'énoncé de la question se conceptualise dans un terme, tò èm’ 
adt® (1, 6), c'est la signification de la puissance qui se trouve renforcée. 
Ce terme peut certes être traduit par une périphrase lourde, ‘le fait 
pour toutes choses d’être à partir de Lui’, ce que nous avons fait par 
souci de transparence à la ligne 6. Dans l'emploi de la ligne 10, la 
traduction Harder se risque à renverser l'expression en une faculté: 
‘die freie Verfügung’, la rapprochant donc de la terminologie de tò éq’ 
fiiv. Cela est sans doute trop rapide; Bréhier et Armstrong préfèrent, 
en se raccrochant à mc, faire porter la question sur une signification: 
‘que doit-on entendre dans cette expression?’, et telle semble bien être 
la démarche de Plotin. Sans aller jusqu'à un emploi de citation—que 
signifie l'expression ‘to êw adt®’?—, Plotin s'interroge sur l'application 
de cette expression à Un et aux êtres premiers. [...] La forme au 
singulier de l'expression n'indique pas que Plotin entend la réserver à 
l'Un, comme on s'y attendrait peut-étre aprés la mention de la ligne 
6. L'enchainement de la ligne 9 (xai...xai) montre plutôt que Plotin 
veut porter la recherche aux dieux aussi bien qu'à lUn; c'est pour 
chacun, comme le traduit bien Harder (bei Jenem) que la question du 
sens de la liberté doit-étre posée: comment comprendre que quelque 
chose est en leur pouvoir, méme si nous leur reconnaissons le fait de la 
toute puissance? C'est précisément de cette manière que pourra devenir 
éclairante une recherche sur le sens de ‘ce qui dépend de nous’.5? 


Thus, Leroux (i) sees the preposition ézt (i.e. with dativus personae) as 
expressing the origin, the causality and the resulting dependence but 
also thinks that (ii) the notion of tò éx’ ott@ rather has the meaning of 
‘power’. Morover, Leroux thinks that while the notion of tò én’ att@ 
does not have the connotation of a ‘faculty’, this is the case with tò 
èp’ tutv. Finally, Leroux sees Plotinus as primarily interested in the 
possibility of applying the notion of tò én’ att to the One and to 
the higher beings, and thus takes the analysis of the notion of tò éq’ 
fiuiv on the level of human agency as preparatory, and as instrumental 
to this end. 

Commenting on Plotinus! question ‘Ti vo(vuv voodvtes tò êp’ ruv? 
(at VL8.1.21-22), Leroux states that: 


Il s'agit littéralement de ‘ce qui dépend de nous’, mais avec l'arücle, 
l'expression ne qualifie plus des actes ou des qualités, mais bien l'agent 
lui-même dont c'est une caractéristique. [...] Nous avons traduit lit- 
téralement à chaque fois que la syntaxe le rendait possible; autrement, 
nous avons traduit par ‘autodétermination’ de manière systématique 


?? Leroux 1990, 233-234. 
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toutes les expressions formées avec la préposition êri, un pronom et Par- 
ücle neutre. Il nous a été impossible en effet de trouver quelque distinc- 
tion que ce soit entre ces diverses expressions: le noeud de la signifi- 
cation est stoicien, ce qu'indique bien d'ailleurs le contexte que donne 
Plotin à sa reprise ici. L'affranchissement des contraintes et des sorts, du 
destin: quelque chose dépend-il de nous? L'expression désigne donc la 
"libertas a coactione’, si on peut utiliser cette expression anachronique 
(ligne 15). Il ne fait pas de doute que Plotin utilise ici un concept tech- 
nique, dont il interroge les diverses expressions: l'autodétermination est 
opposée à la Fortune, à la nécessité et à la violence des impulsions pas- 
sionnelles (et donc de quelque maniére à la nature). L'homme posséde- 
t-il quelque consistance en face du déstin? La question est stoicienne. 
L’enclitique (1.15: tt) indique bien son caractère général. [...] Plotin a 
critiqué la notion stoicienne de liberté en III, 1, mais la méthode est dif- 
férente dans VI, 8; plus platonicienne d'inspiration, elle reproche aux 
stoiciens de n'avoir pas fait de place pour une liberté dont l'essence serait 
autre chose que la liberté de contrainte des circonstances extérieures et 
résiderait bien plutót dans l'identification théorique avec l'Intellect. Dans 
cette foulée, il propose de distinguer le plein gré, qu'il identifie plus ou 
moins à la notion aristotélicienne de EN, III, et le ‘libre’, c'est à dire 
la liberté platonicienne du bien, seule susceptible de donner un contenu 
à l'expression tò &q' uïv. Le concept aristotélicienne se détermine par 
l'absence de contrainte extérieure (1, 23), et par la connaissance (1, 33-34 
et 39-41), mais Plotin se dépêche de préciser qu'il s'agit de la connais- 
sance générale, connaissance morale des hauts principes et non seule- 
ment des circonstances (1, 40). Cela l'éloigne déjà d'Aristote; cf. EN, III, 
3, 1111a23-24. Il s'efforce de distinguer (1, 34s.) ce concept de celui de 
l'autodétermination, mais plus loin dans le traité il les emploie comme 
synonymes: VI, 8, 5,1—2; voir aussi II, 1, 9, 11—13. La définition qu’il pro- 
pose de l'autodéterminiation utilise le concept de volonté: c'est ce que 
nous faisons l'ayant volu (1, 29-30). Elle se rapproche de la définition 
stoicienne; cf. SVE, IL 984 et 1007, laquelle est assez semblable à EN, III, 
7, 1113b5-6.5? 


Thus, in this passage Leroux argues that (i) the notion of &q' uiv, 
Le. without the article, describes acts or qualities, but the notion of 
tO £q' tiv, Le. with the article, describes the agent himself, which 
is supposed to be something quite different from ‘describmg acts or 
qualities’. Quite puzzlingly, Leroux adds that it (to &q* uiv) is in fact 
a characteristic of the agent. Secondly, he argues that (ii) in Plotinus the 


53 Leroux 1990, 237-238. Leroux moreover adds a rather non-conclusive paragraph 
on what seems to be the question of whether ‘the voluntary’ is in some sense prior to 
‘that which depends on us’. For an analysis of the different notions of the voluntary in 
Plotinus, cf. O’Brien 1977. 
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notion is understood in the same way on all occasions, and that (ii) 
it can be rendered ‘autodétermination’. Presumably then, he claims 
that it means ‘autodétermination’ on all occasions. Moreover (iv) it is 
a technical notion. Finally, he claims that (v) Plotinus tries to distinguish 
to êp’ Hiv from to éxovotov in the actual passage, but later on uses 
them as synonyms. In addition, Leroux states that (vi) Plotinus here 
suggests a definition of tò éq’ fjuiv similar both to the Stoic definition 
(presumably Old Stoic definition given Leroux's SVF references) and to 
Aristotle's in EN III, 7. 

Further ahead, Leroux, commenting on VI.8.6.6 (tò &q* rfjv xai tò 
éhevde_egov), states that: 


En quel sens l'autodétermination et la liberté sont-elles ici apposées et 
conjointes? Il est clair que pour Plotin, aussi bien dans le chapitre 3 
que dans la suite de ce chapitre, l'autodétermination est cela-méme qui, 
dans son identification à la vertu de l'Intellect, est libre. Il ne saurait 
donc étre question ici de chercher une nuance entre deux principes: 
l'autodétermination est libre et elle est libre dans sa fixation par la vertu 
de l'Intellect.5* 


Thus Leroux here, instead of seeing two distinct notions discussed 
together, wants to read into the passage a statement of the view that 
to éq' fjv is ‘free’ (£Aeo0eoov).? 

Summarizing the interpretation in Leroux (1990) of the notion of è’ 
fiuiv, Leroux argues that Plotinus uses it as a technical notion. He sees 
the notion as depicting the main issue of the treatise VI.8. However, 
he sees Plotinus as primarily interested in the possibility of applying the 
notion of tò &x' aût® to the One and to the higher beings. The analysis 
of the human level notion of to &q' tiv would then be preparatory, 
and instrumental to this end. Leroux in general sees the preposition &ní 
(i.e. with dativus personae) as expressing the origin, the causality and the 
resulting dependence. While he thinks that the notion of to èw att 
has the meaning of ‘power’, he underlines that it does not have the 
connotation of a ‘faculty’. By contrast, Leroux argues that the notion 
of to éq' Hiv has this connotation of a faculty. On the other hand, 
Leroux argues that without the article, the notion of éq' futv in Plotinus 
describes acts or qualities, but that with the article (to), tò ëp’ fuiv 
describes the agent himself, i.e. it (to èp Hiv), is a characteristic of the 


54 Leroux 1990, 276. 
55 As will become clear in chapter 6, Plotinus never actually states that tò è’ fjuiv is 
‘free’ (&Aeo0eoov). 
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agent. In relation to this idea, Leroux argues that it can on all occasions 
be rendered ‘autodétermination’. He claims that although Plotinus on 
some occasions in VI.8 tries to distinguish to &q' fjuiv from to éxovotov, 
he later on uses them as synonyms. In addition, Leroux states that 
Plotinus suggests a definition of tò éq’ uïv similar both to the early 
Stoic and the Aristotelian ones. 


2.4. Conclusions 


In section 2.1. above, we saw that the notion of éq’ fjuiv and its variants 
were found in several treatises in the Enneads, ranging from the early 
On fate (III.1[3]), to On numbers (VI.6[34]) and On the voluntary and the wish 
of the One VI.8[39] to the late On well-being (I.4[46]) and On providence 
1 (IIL2[47]). Morover, 1n section 2.2., three features of the notion as 
developed in VI.8 were briefly pointed out, all making it particularly 
interesting from the point of view of the tradition of writings on tò éq’ 
qui preceding Plotinus. The first feature 1s the scope of the investigation, 
i.e. the fact that Plotinus! investigation concerns its application to the 
Intellect and to the One as well as human agency. Secondly, the criticism 
of the Aristotelian notion of &q* tiiv as being too inclusive and inconsistent 
is unique. Thirdly, the restriction of the applicability of the notion, by a process 
of subsequently demanding stronger criteria for something to be ëxi 
someone, influenced by investigating its application to higher levels 
than individual human agents, appears to go much further than any 
previous author. All these features make us wonder about the tradition 
of writings on to &q' fjuiv preceding Plotinus. Wherein lies Plotinus’ 
originality on this issue? 

As we saw in section 2.3., there is no consensus in the secondary 
literature as to what tradition or sources Plotinus primarily draws on 
in developing his notion of ëp’ fjuiv. Some emphasize the Stoic influ- 
ences, others point specifically to Aristotle's EN IIT; others still focus on 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, while yet another group finds faithfulness to 
a generally Platonic position. Moreover, much confusion and unclarity 
in the secondary literature on these matters derive from tendencies of 
reading Plotinus on some non-argued-for assumption that Plotinus and 
all of his predecessors were discussing one general problem while using 
entirely different terminology and in quite different contexts, rather 
than focusing on specific issues in specific contexts, often indicated by 
differences in terminology. 
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The present study thus aims at coming to terms with some of these 
problems, by analyzing the notions of &q* fjuiv in the different schools 
within the tradition of writings on &q* fjuiv preceding Plotinus. This 
will hopefully clarify not only the question of what sources Plotinus 
primarily draws on regarding these 1ssues, but moreover will shed light 
on the many specific points Plotinus himself makes in discussing the 
notion and the previous uses of it. In the end, this approach will then 
provide a firmer ground for saying something more systematical on 
Plotinus’ originality, 1.e. concerning the ways in which he develops the 
notion as well as the conception of the issues it involved. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLY COMMENTATORS 


It is widely agreed on that the key text to interpreting Plotinus! notion 
of éq' fjuiv, Ennead V1.8, starts off from a criticism of the notion as 
understood by Aristotle in the first chapters of EN IIL' However, 
though Plotinus certainly read that work in itself, the most substantial 
and sophisticated Aristotelian accounts of é@’ fjuiv accessible to Ploti- 
nus were not by Aristotle himself. Several commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and other non-commentary works defending its doctrines, had 
been written in the time between. In fact, the criticism from adherents 
of the rival schools of inconsistency and error in the Aristotelian cor- 
pus probably went on throughout the Hellenistic period and onwards. 
Countering the criticism, various commentators and defenders of Aris- 
totle attempted to reconcile different Aristotelian texts and thus to har- 
monize accounts from different works in order to develop ‘Aristotelian’ 
accounts that not just saved the phenomena in question but moreover 
acquitted Aristotle of any charges put forth against him. These Aris- 
totelian accounts sometimes covered fields of philosophy that Aristotle's 
own works had probably generated rather than actually covered? This 
is particularly true for the development of the notion of ëp’ fjuiv among 
the Aristotelian commentators. Thus, in order to say anything specific 
about in what sense the notion of &q' fjuiv criticized in Ennead VI.8 
is Aristotelian, it seems necessary to first take a closer look not only at 
Aristotle's own notion as found in his Ethics, but at its later development 
in the relevant Aristotelian commentaries and works on related topics 
as well. T'he point of doing so 1s twofold: first of all, we need a clearer 
view of the Aristotelian notion of &g' ftv and also of whether any sig- 
nificant development took place within the Aristotelian tradition before 
Plotinus. The two main questions related to this aspect are, on the one 


! Cf. Armstrong 1988, 228, n. 1; H-S! (Vol. 3, 271 ff.; index fontium, 440); H-S? (Vol. 3, 
240ff.; index fontium, 333); Bréhier 1954, 123; Harder-Beutler-Theiler 1967, B.IV.b, 360f. 

? On this aspect of the relation between Aristotle's own views and the views of 
his followers in general, cf. Sharples 1983, 3-14, Thillet 2003, 16-26 and Gottschalk 
1987, 1170-1172, and passim. For Aristotle's notion of ëp’ fjuiv in the light of Alexander's 
definitions of tò èp’ hiv, cf. Bobzien 1998b, 143—144 and passim. 
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hand, the conditions for something being éq’ fjuiv, and, on the other 
hand, the scope of application of the notion, e.g. in relation to what 
types of agents it is relevant to ask as to whether something depends 
on them, and with respect to what kinds of things it is relevant to ask 
whether they depend on someone, e.g. actions or internal states of an 
agent. Secondly, we need this sort of analysis in order to decide whether 
the conception of the issue depicted by the notion of &g' fuiv remained 
the same within the Aristotelian tradition or rather underwent some 
development. What I will refer to as the conception of what issue the 
notion depicts is more generally in what context the notion of éq’ tiv 
is discussed, and what the specific author thinks is at stake in the dis- 
cussion of the notion of &q' niv. A related bundle of questions that will 
be brought up include when the notion entered philosophical termi- 
nology and when the first attempts were made to give a philosophical 
definition of the notion. 

In this chapter I will analyse the development of the notion of 
éq’ uïv within the Aristotelian tradition before Plotinus. First of all, 
I give an account of the notion of &q' fjuiv in Aristotle. The focus 
will he on the EN and EE; and the few passages appearing in other 
works will mainly figure in the footnotes.* I will then investigate later 
developments of the notion in the three earliest relevant Aristotelian 
‘commentaries’ on the EN? Thus, I begin with Aspasius’ In Ethica 


3 All references to EN refer to Bywater 1894; those to EE refer to Walzer-Mingay 
1991. 

^ Many passages in the Aristotelian corpus might seem natural, or even necessary, 
to bring up in context to the issue of the present chapter. However, they will not be 
discussed here, for two reasons. First of all, the delimitation of the present study is given 
by what the author in question says in terms of and about the notion &q' fuiv, which 
means that all other passages, though dealing with (from some point of view) relevant 
issues, fall outside the scope of the study. Secondly, bringing in all the seemingly relevant 
passages where the notion £q' tiv is not found in order to attain a higher level of detail 
and technicality in our analysis than we actually get in the Ethics is exactly the move 
the Aristotle commentators (and other schools as well) made. If we do so as well, I think 
that we blur the interpretation of what Aristotle does and does not say on this matter, 
and moreover diminish our chances of identifying the points of development on this 
matter within the Aristotelian tradition, some of which consist precisely in placing the 
notion in a new context. 

5 These texts, with the exception of Aspasius’ commentary, are here called ‘com- 
mentaries’ in a quite loose sense, i.e. the anonymous commentary on EN I-V would 
strictly be labelled ‘a collection of various scholia’, even though the extant text might 
be composed by one hand, cf. Mercken 1990, 420. Also, the De fato of Alexander really 
deals with a philosophical problem perhaps not even envisaged by Aristotle, and least 
of all in the EN, c£. Bobzien 1998b, passim. Still, it contains significant exegesis and 
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JNicomachea commentaria.: I then continue with the Anonymous’ In Ethica 
Nicomachea I-V commentaria.” Finally, I analyse the development of the 
notion in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De fato. The chapter ends with a 
general conclusion regarding the Aristotelian notion(s) of &q' fjuiv. 


3.1. Anstotle’s notion of ¿p? juiv 


Aristotle seems to be the first philosopher to attempt to make system- 
atical use of the notion of éq’ futv in a philosophical context. We find 
it mainly in the Mcomachean and Eudemian Ethics (EN & EE)? The con- 
text of its introduction into philosophical discussion is then primarily 
ethical, and the ease with which Aristotle brings it in at least implies 
that using it in this context must have seemed natural to the audience." 


development of many points in Aristotle’s Ethics. Alexander, Aspasius, and Adrastus are 
the three Aristotelian commentators mentioned explicitly by Porphyry as those whose 
texts were used as starting points for Plotinus’ lectures. However, Porphyry here adds 
‘and others that were avaiable’. C£ Porphyry, Vita 14.12. We have no extant texts by 
Adrastus. Neither the index fontium in H-S! nor the one in H-S? indicates any references 
to Aspasius or the Anonymous commentator within the Enneads. For indications of ref- 
erences to Alexander of Aphrodisias, cf. H-S! (III, 436f); H-S? (II, 326£), and for VI.8 
specifically, cf. H-S! (M, 272 ff); H-S?, (III, 240f). 

6 All references to Aspasius’ In EN refer to Heylbut 1889. Two parts of Aspasius’ 
commentary on the EN survive, one on books I-IV, and one on the greater part of 
books VII- VIII. C£. Mercken 1990, 409 and below. 

7 All references to the Anonymous’ Jn EN II-V refer to Heylbut 1892. 

8 All references to Alexander's De fato refer to Bruns 1892. As in the case of the 
secondary literature on the CAG in general, most of the secondary literature relating to 
the notion of éq’ fjuiv is focused entirely on Alexander of Aphrodisias, and especially 
on his De fato. Some exceptions are a few rather recent analyses carried out on 
Aspasius. Cf. Alberti & Sharples 1999, passim, and especially Alberti 1999, with the 
bibliography by Tausch-Pebody & Barnes 1999. The notion of ëp’ fjuiv in Aspasius and 
the Anonymous commentator on EN II-V 1s briefly discussed by Bobzien 1998b. 

9 The forms we find are basically the non-substantivised general ‘ég’ fjutv' and 
agent-specific ‘x’ avt@’ (also in plural), and the substantivized general plural ‘ta éq’ 
quiv’. The non-substantivized general ‘ëp’ fjuiv' is also found in the spurious Magna 
Moralia. 'The occurrences of the notion in MM in general repeats what we find in 
EE or EN, and will not be discussed in further detail. C£. e.g. MM Susemihl: 1.9.7.3, 
1.9.10.1—6, 1.11.3.7, 1.12.1.1, 1.17.8.2, 1.34.6.1, 1.34.8.4, 1.34.11.2, 2.8.5.3-7. 

10 The question of in which non-philosophical contexts the notion might have 
figured, i.e. technical e.g. legal, or non-technical, and in what senses, is indeed an 
interesting issue, but transcends the scope of the present study. For an analysis of the 
legal background of EN III, cf. Lee 1937, Irwin 1980 and Sorabji 1980, 288-298. For 
extensive references to relevant aspects of Greek law in general, cf. Irwin 1980, 145, 
n. 4. 
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Aristotle gives a systematic account of voluntary action in order to jus- 
tify our customary practice of praise and blame, including the position 
that virtue and vice are voluntary. In this account of voluntary action, 
actions being éq’ fjuiv comes in as a sort of condition for their being 
voluntary, and thus for their being subject to praise or blame.!! 


3.1.1. The inclusive and exclusive notions of èg? quiv 


For our present purposes though, we are interested rather in what 
the conditions are for something being éq’ fuiv. In EW III, Aristotle's 
notion of éq' fjuiv, as well as its inherent problems, is most clearly 
expressed in the following passage: 


now the actual deed in the cases in question is done voluntarily, for the 
origin of the movement of the parts of the body instrumental to the 
act lies in the agent; and when the origin of an action is in himself, 
it depends on himself to do it and not to. Such acts therefore are 
voluntary.!? 


The interesting thing for our present purposes here is the statement 
‘when the origin of an action is in himself, it depends on himself to 
do it and not to.’ (ov & èv adt® Å åoxń, &v' abo xoi To xoóttew xai 
uń). The statement expresses a quite vague condition for an action 


1 Į will not in this study go into the debate as to whether Aristotle’s account of 
action should be labeled ‘determinist’ or not, but cf. Sorabji 1980, x & passim for an 
‘indeterminist’ interpretation of Aristotle's account of action, and contra, Everson 1990, 
for a ‘causal determinist’ yet ‘compatibilist’ interpretation. 

12 EN 1110a.15-18: [...] noûrrer 88 xov: xoi yao À exh tod »xwveiv và Ópyovixà 
uéon èv voc vovxbrouc medEeow èv adt® &oxiv: Ov & èv adto À ox, £x avo xoi tÒ 
nodrtev xai url. Exovora ôù ta Touadta [...]. As stated above the question as to whether 
Aristotle's notion is close to ordinary Greek transcends the scope of the present study, 
but a good guess would be that (as in other cases) he sees himself as saving the relevant, 
and more or less commonly acknowledged, phenomena by spelling out the notions 
involved, and in doing so often gives a new technical sense to them. 

13 Aristotle mentions the same condition a number of times: EN 1110a15-18: [...] 
à ox tot »uveiv tà Ópyavixà u£or] èv Taig votórouc MEdEEow èv abri gotiv: @v à èv 
atte À doy), én’ aot xai tò noávrew xai uh [...] (quoted above); EN 1113b30-32: [...] 
nai yàg êm’ AVTO và Gyvosiv xoAáGovo [...] fj yao åexù èv adrt®: [...]; EN 1114a18-19: 
[...] èm adt@ tò Parei [...] f] yao åàoxù v adté. [...]; also with the plural: EN 1113b20— 
21: [...] Ov xoi ai doxai èv hiv, xoi aùtà èp’ hiv xoi &xovot. [...]; One variant of this 
is that when something depends on someone, he zs (instead of has in him) the origin 
of it, as in EE 1223a2-4: [...] èp abtoic go toic dvdemmo1g [...] àoxoi TOV tTorovtæv 
eioiv avtot [...]; HE 1223a4-7: [...] 6owv modEewv ó dvbewmds £ouv gx xai wooroc, 
qaveoóv ott évdexetou xai yiveodar xoi uń, xoi Sti èp’ aov tat’ £ou yiveodoar xai uj, 
Ov ye xXoptóc got toU eivor xoi tod uù eivor [...]; Rhet. 1359a37-39 also has the stronger 
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depending on an agent, i.e. for it depending on the agent to do and not 
to, namely that the origin (äex) is in the agent. The condition is vague 
in that it 1s not spelled out as to what would really qualify as such an 
origin (&oy1]).'^ In fact, with no further specifications as to what counts 
as the origin being (or not being) in the agent, it appears that even 
non-rational human actions, as well as actions of children and actions 
of the other animals could depend on the respective agents. For, if in 
some sense the origin of the action in these latter cases were ‘in the 
agents’, their actions would depend on them. Also, if the condition is 
not further specified, one might well ask if not all actions are éq’ ftv, 
since it would seem awkward to say that an action was an action at all 
if the origin was not in any sense in that agent. 

The stance taken in the present study regarding this problem will 
be the one of suggesting a distinction between two ways of reading the 
notion of &q' fjuiv, thus distinguishing what we could call an inclusive 
and an exclusive notion. However, since this distinction corresponds to 
a more general ambiguity in Aristotle's notion of action (noá&w) as 
such, it seems suitable to discuss this latter problem before moving on 
to discussing the notion of &q' ñuiv. 


3.1.2. The inclusive and exclusive notions of action 


The passage discussed above thus reveals a vagueness in Aristotle's 
notion of &q' fiv, in that it is not obvious what would qualify as 
an origin (Gx). It might be argued that the context rules out several 
options, and that in the end there 1s no vagueness. However, this 
solution would be too hasty In fact, the problem with spelling out 
Aristotle's exact notion of éq’ fjuiv is connected to a far more general 
problem in his account of action, namely that he employs both an 
inclusive and an exclusive notion of action in EN and EE. Since this 


version found in the commentators: [...] eoi 6owv &oriv tò Povieveodar. toraðta ô’ 
éotiv oa néquxev åváyeoða eic Huds, xoi Ov À &oyi] tis yevéoems eq’ Hiv &ouv. 

14 Alberti 1991, 115 interprets êm? att xai tO medttew xoi un in the light of the 
formula that ‘the agent has the principle in himself” as meaning that the agent, while 
determined to choose x, is still able to move or not to move the limbs, and thus ‘do 
or not do' x. Alberti refers to Donini 1989, 3-4 and Sorabji 1980, 233-238 as sources 
of this interpretation. However, there seems to be nothing in the passage itself that 
would support such an interpretation. Someone might perhaps argue that the account 
of akratic actions in EN implies such a view, but that seems to be another issue, and too 
indirect a proof. 
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matter is closely related to the problem with the notion of éq’ fuiv, it 
seems appropriate to discuss it in some detail here, as this will not only 
shed light on Aristotle’s notion of èp’ iv as such, but more specifically 
make the case stronger for accepting that there 1s a genuine unclarity in 
Aristotle's notion of &q' tiv. 

The inclusive notion of action (noà&w), is, I take it, elaborated in 
EN IIL, and is inclusive in that it allows for speaking of non-rational 
action. This inclusive notion is visible in Aristotle's discussions in both 
a weaker and a stronger sense. In a weaker sense, we find the inclu- 
sive notion when Aristotle acknowledges human voluntary actions not 
involving rational decision (nçouigeois), but merely spirit or appetite.!® 
Even though the agent performing such an action must in principle or 
by nature be rational, not every action would have to involve the ratio- 
nal capacity of the agent. In the same weaker sense we find the inclusive 
notion further on in EN III, and most clearly in the mention of ‘ac- 
tion according to reason’, being but one subset of ‘voluntary action." 
In a stronger sense, we find the inclusive notion in Aristotle's ascription 
of action to both children and other animals while at the same time 
explicitly denying them reason. Aristotle states that that the view that 
action caused by spirit or appetite is involuntary, implies that ‘none of 
the other animals will ever act voluntarily, nor will children’,'® which 
1s why he refutes that view.? Thus, he allows not only for action by 
non-rational agents, but for voluntary action by non-rational agents as 


15 Obviously, some sort of evolutionary perspective might be adopted to explain 
away the internal divergences within the Aristotelian corpus, on this point as well as 
on any. For the present purposes, however, we have no use for such hypotheses, but 
merely desire to state clearly what the divergences in the Ethics really are, in order to 
as it were establish the spectrum of possible later interpretations, to account for the 
direction of the development of the notion of àq' fuiv. 

16 Action due to spirit (tà Sia Ouuov EN 1111a25; 1111a28; 1111b20; ta xatà Üvuóv 
IIIIAa35; at axo Supot 1111b3), shared both by rational and non-rational animals 
(1111b13), is negatively characterized in relation to voluntary action on decision: ‘[A]ctions 
caused by spirit seem least of all to accord with decision (xatà mooaíoeow eivor) 
(1111b18). Action due to appetite (và Gu èmðvuiav 1111a25; 1111a28; 1111b20; ta xaT èm- 
Supiav 1111435; at ano èmðvuias 1111b3), is shared both by rational and non-rational 
animals (1111b13). It is negatively characterised in relation to voluntary action on deci- 
sion: ‘the incontinent person acts on appetite (émvdvp@v uev medttet), not on decision 
(nooougotuevoc 8' ot), but the continent person does the reverse, by acting on decision, 
not on appetite' (1111b15). 

17 EN rib. 

18 EN 1111a25-27. 

19 EN 1111a25-1111b4. 
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well.2 In the case of children one might still think of their actions as 
performed by in principle rational agents, or potentially rational agents. 
However, the actions of other animals are not even actions performed 
by in principle rational agents. Thus, there is no sense in which their 
actions can be rational. Still, their actions are, as regards this notion, 
actions. 

However, Aristotle in EN VI and in EE elaborates an exclusive notion 
of action, according to which only that which also proceeds from a 
rational decision (noooíosotc) is to be called an action. This notion 
is the one in play when Aristotle states that animals have no share 
in the capacity of action; when he states that among the animals, 
humans alone are origins of actions; and when he argues by referring 
to common opinion that we do not ascribe the capacity of action to 
animals or children but only to agents acting by calculative reason.?! 

The point of distinguishing these two notions of action (1oá&ic)? is 
that it is only with the latter, exclusive notion that acting becomes an 
exclusively human capacity that presupposes not only the possession 
but also the actual employment of reason. Moreover, for our present 
purposes, it is quite clear that the ambiguity in Aristotle's account of 
action makes the status of the notion of éq’ fjuiv uncertain as well. In 


20 Irwin 1999, 315 concludes that on this notion of action ‘probably a praxis must be 
voluntary’, which, I believe, is neither indicated by nor follows from the relevant texts. 
Rather, the whole discussion in ÆN III.1-2 seems to aim at distinguishing (i) voluntary, 
(ii) involuntary and (iii) Non-voluntary actions. 

21 Decision is said to be the efficient but not the final cause of action at EN 1139a31: 
[...] modEews uév oov dex] xooatosots ev  xivnois QU ody où Évexa [...]. Aristotle, 
assuming that action is action according to decision, thus excludes non-rational human 
action as well as non-human action, since children and the other animals lack reason. 
In order to prove that perception (aïo@nois) is not an origin of action (dex medEews) 
Aristotle quotes the fact that animals (ta noia), although having the capacity of 
perception (aiotmow), do not share (the capacity of) action (noà&c) at EN 1139220. 
The same point is made at EE 1222b18, where it is stated that of the animals, who are 
in a sense origins, man alone is in addition an origin of any actions: [...] 6 y ávüoonoc 
nai TEdEEwv vwov &ouv doyi] uóvov tõv toov [...], a view that Aristotle backs up with 
common language usage: ‘For we should not say that any of the others act’ (vóv yao 
&XXov oo0ev einomuev àv modttew, EN 1222b20). The same position is made explicit 
later on as well, at EE 1224a29, where the age when we ascribe reason to humans 
is said to be identical to when we ascribe action to them, and it is backed up with 
practically the same reference to common language usage: ‘For we do not speak of a 
child as acting, any more than a wild animal, but only a person who has attained to 
acting by rational calculation.’ (GAG tov Ñôn tà Aoyioudv TEATTOVTA). 

22 Tt is common to also distinguish a third notion of zxoà& which Aristotle discusses 
in Metaphysics TX, 1048b22 ff., but it does not seem immediately relevant to the present 
discussion, and will not be brought up here. 
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using the action's being &q* iv as a condition for voluntary action, 
where ‘action’ is taken in the inclusive sense, the notion of éq’ fuiv 
appears not to be intrinsically linked to rationality, since if not all 
actions are rational actions, not all actions that are éq' fjuiv will have 
to be by definition rational, either. And in these contexts, 1.e. where the 
inclusive notion of action is found, Aristotle also acknowledges animals 
and children as performing not just actions, but even voluntary actions, 
which extends the notion of having something dependent on oneself to 
these as well. Thus, we have what could suitably be called an inclusive 
notion of &q' tiv, one which does not in any sense link it to rational 
agency? The exclusive notion of action, on the other hand, implies a 
stronger notion of &q' fjuiv; namely one that links it to rationality and 
the capacity of deliberation, since if all actions are rational actions, all 
actions that are &q' ‘tv will by definition be rational actions as well. 
Thus, on this stronger notion of &q' fuiv, something can only depend 
on an agent if that agent is an in principle rational agent, Le. has a 
rational capacity and moreover uses that rational capacity in the action 
in question.** Let us call this an exclusive notion of &q' rjv, one which 
links it to rational agency.” 


3.1.3. A tentative ontology of ta éy’ uv 


A fact that has not always been emphasised enough in contemporary 
interpretations of Aristotle's notion of ëp’ uïv is that in addition to 


23 For explicit examples of the inclusive notion of éq’ ‘wiv, cf. also Phys. VIILiv. 
255a8—11, where fo move and to stop moving is ni animals, in contrast to inanimate objects. 

24 Some modern interpreters of Aristotle do defend what is in the present study 
called the exclusive notion of &q' hiv. Inwood 1985, 250ff., states that ‘Aristotle regard- 
ed morally responsible actions as a subset of an adult’s voluntary actions’, although in a 
note (n. 2, 251, (probably misplaced from 250) & 327) he reveals that this interpretation 
is only backed up by EE IL8. Inwood does not explicitly state that the one subset of 
action—rational action—is identical to the other—responsible action—but this appears 
to be his intention. 

25 What I refer to as the exclusive notion of &q' fjuiv here, might seem to match the 
‘complex theory’ of responsibility elaborated in Irwin 1980. But Irwin does not give a 
systematic analysis of the notion of éq’ fjuiv as such. Irwin's ‘complex theory’ is not a 
theory about the notion of &q' fjuiv, nor about the notion of tò éxovotov in Aristotle, but 
about Aristotle's views of responsibility, which Irwin thinks is the issue unsatisfactorily 
dealt with by Aristotle in terms of among others, the above two notions. Although 
interesting, I take it that Irwin's analysis in the end implies rather that responsibility is 
something different from what Aristotle discusses, in terms of the notions of to &xovotov 
and &q' uïv. For a more positive account of EN III, focusing specifically on nuances in 
Aristotle’s notion of tò éxovovov, cf. Roberts 1989. 
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the passages referred to in the above account and their corresponding, 
almost classical, Aristotelian action examples and situations, Aristotle 
actually gives a more systematic account of the things that depend on 
us, TO Eq’ tiv, somewhat further ahead, in EN III. 2-3. First of all, he 
does so by situating tà &q* fjuiv as one among several classes of things 
that happen. The division here 1s given by the classes having distinct 
kinds of causes. He moreover gives several different characterizations 
and examples of tà &q* fjuiv. In this context, Aristotle perhaps comes 
closest to giving something like a technical definition of the notion. 
Secondly, Aristotle gives a couple of clarifying examples to distinguish 
several interesting senses or ways in which one can say that something is 
èp’ quiv. He thereby in fact gives an analysis of the notion that is rather 
more subtle than the one in EW IILr. Taken together, these aspects 
provide interesting additions to our picture of Aristotle’s notion of éq’ 
uïv. 

Aristotle in EN III.3 distinguishes what 7s—and what zs not—éq’ tjuiv. 
The context here is the question of which things are sound objects of 
deliberation (BovAevots), and which are not. The account of tà &q' fjuiv 
here is indirect.? Still, Aristotle's statement that ‘we deliberate about 
what depends on us”? shows that he takes what he says about the 
objects of deliberation to be valid for và &q' iv as well, and we can 
thus safely take many of the descriptions of the objects of deliberation 
as characterizations of và éq’ tjuiv as well. We shall come back later to 
the issue of the exact relation between these two classes. 

The account of objects of deliberation and thus of và éq' Hiv 
amounts to the fact that they are: (i) that which can be done;? (i) what 
can be done by ourselves;? (ii) things that happen through us, yet not 
always in the same way;? (iv) things that happen for the most part, but 
are unclear as to how they will turn out, things undecided;*! and (v) the 


26 Naturally, then, we do not find anything like the straightforward lists of tà è’ ftv 
that we find in later authors like Epictetus, on which cf. section 4.4. 

27 EN 1112a30-31: [...] Boukevoueda 8$ negi tov èp’ fjv [...], where I take xoi 
noaxtÕõv to be explicative of tõv èp’ Hiv. 

?8 EN rr12a30-31: [...] BovXevóuseta ðè negi tov èp’ Hiv xai noaxtõv [...]. 

29 EN 1112a33-34: [...] tov © åvðoonwv Exaotor BovAebovrat negi vv dV atv 
nouxt@v [...]. Same point made at 1112b32: [...] fj ÔÈ Povi regi vóv adTH nooxvov 


30 EN 1112b3: [...] d00 yivetar Sv fjuóv, yh boavros 8’ et [...]. 
31 EN 1112b8-9: [...] tò pouXeósoto. dé èv roig Ds emi tò MOA, àó"noug SE TH 
ànofinoetou, xoi èv otc GdideLotov [...]. 
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means to some end.? Apart from these characterizations of và éq’ tiv, 
Aristotle also presents numerous examples. 

Correspondingly, the following things turn out to not be &q* Hiv: (1^) 
impossible things;* (n^) eternal things, (i.e. eternally being in the same 
way); (111°) things that change but always happen in the same way; 
(v^) irregular occurrences;?' and (v^) the results of chance.?? 

The above characterizations are also related to a corresponding list 
of causes, including (a) nature (bas); (b) necessity (äväyan); (c) chance 
(véym); and (d) intelligence and all that is by man (voóg xai xàv tò àv 
àv9oonov).? Aristotle’s point with listing these causes seems to be to 
place the realm of tà éq’ iv within a somewhat larger, ontological 
picture, where the notion tà &q' iv depicts a distinct class of things of 
a certain kind. 

Though the account of classes of causes and of their relation to tà 
èp’ quiv given here is not very clear or straightforward, it still indicates 
that there is a class of things rightly called ta &q' uïv, covering both 
what happens by intellect (voóc) as well as all other things happening 
through man (xoi mév tò à avOeamov). All of these qualify as things 
‘which can be done’ (moaxtá). But, even more interesting is (ili), Le. 
that they are things that happen through us, and not always in the same 
way," and (iv), i.e. that they are things that happen for the most part, but 
remain unclear as to how they will turn out, and things undecided.*! 
Distinct from this class, there are things happening through chance (tà 
ano tyno), Le. things of which tyy is the cause (aitia). Distinct from 


32 EN iri2brr-i2: [...] Boukevoueda & où negi vv veXóv QXXà negi Tv noóc và TÉAN 

33 For these examples, cf. EN 1112a33ff. 

34 EN 1111b32-33: [...] ta ddbvata ij tà èp’ fjv [...], using the two classes as 
mutually exclusive. 

55 EN 1111b32-33: [...] neoi tà didia xai và å&ðúvata fj và èp’ fjv [...], using the 
three classes as mutually exclusive; 1112a21: [...] megi 81] vv cuà(ov odôeis BovAevevot 

36 EN 1112a26, i.e. either by necessity (£8 åváyxng) or (also) by nature (tà qioa), or 
by some other cause (aitia). 

37 EN 1112a27: ta Ghote doc. 

38 EN 1112a29: xà Gd voync. 

59 EN 1112a31-33: [...] aitia yao doxotow eivar qot xai åváyxy xoi túxn, £u è 
voc xai nav 10 dv’ àvOoonov [...]. On these lists and their re-occurrences in ‘updated’ 
versions in later authors cf. Bobzien 1998b, 147, and n. 17. 

40 EN 1112b3: [...] 6oa yivetou SV fu@v, Wh óoovvoc 8 ài [...]. 

# EN r112bro-11: [...] tò Povreveodar è èv xoig óc mi TO nov, åôńdos SE móc 
ànofioetou, xoi èv otc GdideLotov [...]. 
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these two classes there are things happening through nature (tà qvosu), 
ie. things of which nature (@votc) is the cause (aitia), including some 
of the things that change but always happen in the same way. Finally 
there are things happening through necessity (88 àvéeywnc), i.e. of which 
necessity (åváyxn) is the cause (aitia), also including some things that 
change but always happen n the same way. 

Though many things are left less than explicit here, such as where to 
place ‘impossible things’, ‘eternal things’ and ‘irregular occurrences’, 
the general picture is clear: Aristotle situates the things that qualify 
as tà êp’ Hiv within a larger account of different causes (aitia), or 
rather, within a larger account of different classes of different ontologi- 
cal status, with different causes (aition). 

Aristotle moreover discusses what seems to be a sub-class of tà £q' 
uv, or situation-dependent exceptions to the account of và &q* ftv, 
yet still occurring from causes of type (a). These are things that while 
being generally éq’ "uiv may in specific cases depend on some agent, 
while not depending on another agent. The point here is not that some 
things depend only on excellent people and not on inferior people in 
the same situation. These cases do not in any way refer to or take into 
account the particular characters of the agents. Whether something 
depends on one in these cases rather has to do with the specific roles 
we have in specific contexts. In the most restricted sense Aristotle talks 
about what does not depend on one agent (but still on another agent), 
in the sense of something ‘that cannot be done by himself, like that a 
particular actor or athlete may win'.? The question is not whether 
the spectator of the game, 1.e. the non-actor or non-athlete, would be 
capable of winning, had he taken part in the game. The remark instead 
points to the fact that the spectator is not that actor or athlete, and so, 
that actor or athlete winning 1s but dependent on the actor or athelete 
himself. However, the act of winning still falls under the category of 
things éq’ Hiv, i.e. things ‘which can be done’. 

Another related remark describing indirect actions points in a dif- 
ferent direction. Aristotle says that: ‘what happens through our friends 
in a way happens through us, since the origin is in us.“ Still another 


42 Aristotle does not, however, explicitly make tà êp’ uïv one of the causes (aition) 
alongside chance (róyn) and nature (qvoic) and necessity (ävéyxn), a move we find in 
e.g. Plutarch, cf. section 5.4. 

8 EN 1111b23-24: [...] tà undapac dv abtot roaxdévra àv [...]. 

44 EN 1112b28: [...] fj yào ox èv Hiv [...]. 
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remark applying the notion of ëp’ uv to, as it were, collective actions 
1s the one that some things are up to some set of people, (while not up 
to another set of people): Any particular set of people deliberates about 
the actions that come about through themselves.® 

To return to the relation between the objects of deliberation and tà 
èp’ tiv, what has been discussed above mostly has to do with what 
it is really sensible to deliberate about. This might seem to imply that 
Aristotle is here employing an exclusive notion of &q* fjv, in which the 
notion only applies to an agent that has and uses reason. On the other 
hand, because the whole discussion is based on the idea that we (if we 
are not madmen) deliberate about what depends on us (éq’ uiv), this 
implies rather that Aristotle does take there to be a class of objects of 
deliberation and a class of what is éq’ fuiv, and that here he wants 
to make the point that the former falls entirely within the latter. This 
point obviously does not imply that the two classes are co-extensive, 
but rather that the class of things é@’ fjuiv is more extended than the 
class of the objects of deliberation. In fact, the characterization of và 
èp’ fjuiv as including what happens by intellect (votc) as well as all things 
happening by man (xoi máv tò dV àávüoomov) indicates that Aristotle 
is employing an inclusive notion of &q' fjuiv, on which what is éq’ fjuiv 
covers things done or accomplished by agents not employing rational 
deliberation. Thus, as to Aristotle’s ontological account of tà &q* uiv, 
though it is situated within an account of the objects of deliberation 
and choice which would seem to link the notion to rational agency, it 
reveals an inclusive notion of &q' jiv.*® 


^ EN 1112a33-34: [...] tov © davOeamwv Exaotor Povretovtar negi TOV Óv aitov 
meaxtov [...]. In spite of the plurals Éxaotot and attév, Aristotle presumably means 
that among some groups, e.g. the Athenians, no one (Athenian) deliberates about some 
things, e.g. the Spartan constitution, which only depends on another group, Le. the 
Spartans, of which the Athenians are automatically non-members by being Athenians. 
Le. he still speaks about the actions and deliberations of individuals, rather than of joint 
actions like ‘a team winning a game’, or of deliberation in the original political and 
public sense (a sense where the plurality of agents is a necessary condition). The point 
would be as valid for an Athenian even if he were the only Athenian. 

46 Analysing the coherence of Aristotle’s account of causes here with other works 
of his falls outside the scope of the present study, but for an attempt to compare the 
account of causation in human action here with that in De Interpretatione 9 and Physics 
VIII, cf. Sorabji 1980, 227-242. 
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3.1.4. The notion of èg’ quiv applied to internal states 


What we have discussed above has exclusively dealt with the applica- 
tion of the notion of éq’ tiv to actions (nodes). However, Aristotle 
in some places applies it to internal states of the agent as well, ie. 
mainly character states (ets), but also to individual affections (nó) 
and thoughts (Stdévotat). Now, the question arises, as to whether there 
are differences in how he understands the notion of &q' fjuiv in describ- 
ing actions on the one hand and states on the other. In what follows, I 
will take a closer look at some of the more significant cases in which 
states are described as being or as not being, êp’ tiv. 

In De Anima 11L.3 Aristotle attempts a definition of pavtacia. He sub- 
sequently distinguishes it from other capacities of the soul, and at one 
point states that it is obviously not the same kind of thinking (vónoic) 
as judgment (ozxóAmypic). The argument for this statement mentions the 
notion of &q' uiv: 

[T]his affection [sc. pavtacia] depends on us, whenever we want to (for 
it 1s possible to make something appear before one's eyes, just like those 
doing mnemotechnics arrange and form images), but to form an opinion 


does not depend on us. For it is necessary to either hold a false opinion 
or to hold a true opinion." 


This is not the place to go into the details of Aristotle’s account of pav- 
taoia.® The sense in which qavraoía is èg’ fjuiv is not entirely clear. 
Aristotle could be pointing to the fact that imagining something to be 
in a certain way is an activity only restricted by our own capacity, while 
in forming opinions we are restricted, given that opinions are about 
things that actually are such and such, to either form a false or a true 
opinion about these things. For our present purposes, the relevant point 
in the passage is simply that Aristotle applies the notion of éq’ tiv 
beyond the realm of individual external actions, i.e. to a kind of affec- 
tion (ré&0oc) namely an individual instance of pavraoia. Moreover, an 
interesting aspect is that the context of the passage sees pavtaoia as not 
presupposing any rationality in the agent. This implies that the notion 
of &q' tiv as applied to states in the passage is used in an inclusive way. 


47 DA 427b17-21 Ross 1956: [...] todto uev yào tò xoc èp’ Hiv &ouv, Stav Bovio- 
veda (TEO òðuudtov yào ÉoT TL rouoaodar, onee ot èv toig uvnuovixois TUDELEVOL xoi 
el6mhomovotvtec), óoEáCev 5’ oùx èp’ Hiv avayxn yao À pevdeodar rj GO evew. [...]. 

48 Aristotle's account of qavraoía as a whole presents numerous problems, cf. Frede, 
D. 1992 for an overview, and for a discussion of some key issues, cf. Sihvola 1996. 
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In EE IL8 we encounter a somewhat similar application of the 
noton.? Here it is applied to internal states, and most interestingly 
to thoughts: 


Nor indeed (sc. do we say that what people do) through appetite (sc. 
depend on them). Therefore some thoughts and affections do not depend on 
us, nor the actions that follow such thoughts and reasonings. (my emphasis).5° 


The remark is interesting in many ways. Besides the surprising exclu- 
sion of things we do due to appetite from what depends on us, it more- 
over seems to indicate a priority of states over actions, in the sense 
that whether the actions in question are &q' ftv depends on whether 
the thoughts and reasonings they follow from are ëp’ uïv. From the 
perspective of what we find elsewhere in the Ethics, this view of an 
action’s being &q' fuiv as connected to whether the state, in this case 
the thought or affection from which it followed, was &q* fiv, is quite 
odd. It is not the case that the statement entirely abandons the con- 
dition that ‘the origin was in the agent’ as such. Rather, it in a way 
reflects what we have called the exclusive notion of éq* fjuiv, in that 
it restricts what can qualify as an ‘origin’. Still, in one aspect, Aristo- 
tle here goes beyond the exclusive notion as well, namely in that the 
restriction 1s not one which draws a line of distinction between rational 
agency and non-rational agency, i.e. one on which all rational agency 
would qualify as making something £q' tiv. Instead, the above exam- 
ple even excludes some thoughts and reasonings (tag toravtaç étavoiag 
xai Aoywouoüs). Thus, the above notion of &q' fjuiv with regard to the 
actions that follow from states, is exclusive in that it places restrictions 
as to what really qualifies as having the origin of the action in oneself. 
Yet the restrictive condition on what is éq' tiv is not related to the 
rationality of the agent but instead demands that the state from which 
the action followed was as such éq’ tiv. 


49 The context in the EE account as to what is èg uïv can briefly be summarized 
by the conclusion at EE 1223a: [...] diAov toivuv Sti xoi Å àoetr] xai f] xaxia tov 
&xovotov àv einoav [...], which is the reason for the subsequent attempts to actually 
define the voluntary (tò éxovotov), where the notion à&q" fjuiv enters the discussion. 
Thus, it is in a sense no surprise that the notion ëp’ fuiv is soon applied to states, as 
well as actions. Still, character states such as virtue and vice are not the same thing 
as particular momentary states, i.e. such as affections (adn), to which the notion is 
applied in the rest of book II. 

50 EE 1225a30-32: [...] GAAG uv 0082 Sv ExvOvpiav: Gore xoi Sudvoiai tives xai ráðn 
ovx èp’ tiv eiotv, T] modes ai xatà tàs Touavtas Ôuavoias xoi Aoyiouovs [...]. 
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In EN III, as 1s hinted already at the beginning of the book, the 
discussion of the voluntary as such is motivated by the need to make 
sense of the common practice in which voluntary actions are subject 
to praise and blame while involuntary actions are not, and in the long 
run to explain how virtue and vice are voluntary. In EN IIL.5 we get 
the first clear statement of the view that the states of virtue and vice are 
èp’ fjuiv, and in the same way, or to the same extent.*! Further ahead, the 
point is repeated, but it is added that actions (nodes) and states (ets) 
are voluntary in different ways: 


But actions and states are not voluntary in the same way. For we are 
masters over actions from the beginning to the end, when we know the 
particulars, but with states (we are masters) over the beginning, while the 
contribution in the particular cases is not evident (to us), just like with 
sicknesses. But since it depended on us to make use (of our capacities) in 
such a way, or not in such a way, for this reason they are voluntary? 


The passage might seem to imply a difference in how the notion applies 
to actions on the one hand and states on the other. However, with a closer 
look it becomes fairly clear that this is not what Aristotle is saying. 
Although the point in the last sentence of the passage is somewhat 
unclear, it is evident that Aristotle merely distinguishes the way in 
which actions and states of character are voluntary. The difference has 
to do with the fact that whereas in the case of actions we can know 
and be masters over all the particulars, and among them the effect of 
the action; regarding states we can be masters of the origin, but never 
know the contributive effect particular cases will have. The interesting 
thing to observe in the passage is thus that while actions are taken to 
be voluntary in a stronger sense than states, there 1s no such difference 
as to their being &q' wiv. This becomes even more clear if we apply 
the condition for something being éq’ fjv, i.e. that the origin was in 
the agent. The difference between states and actions revealed in the 
passage specifically regarded the effect, or outcome (of multiple particular 
cases), while as for the origin, we are master of it equally, both for states 


9! EN 1113b6-7: [...] èp fuiv 51) xoi fj åoeth, óuoíoc 8& xai fj xoxíia [...]. The 
statement is argued for in the immediately following lines 7-14. It is restated again 
and argued for from a slightly different angle at EN 1114b12-25. 

52 EN i114b30-1115a3: [...] oùx duoims 8& ai medEets Éxovoroi sior ai ai É&eic vv 
uv yào zoó&eov åm’ àoyíjc WEXQL ToD véAovc xúgioi &ouev, elóóvec và xa” Exacta, TOV 
&Eeov ôè tis àoxíic, xat’ Exaota ÔË T] moóoðeo OÙ YVHQUOS, DOME ETL TOV AEQMOTLOV: 
GAM Gti èp’ Hiv v oŭtws fj ur] obvo xorjoaoDan, Sid voUto &xobotor. [...]. 
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and for actions. Thus, the passage implies that there is no difference 
between actions and states regarding the sense in which they are éq’ 
uv. 

To conclude, then, Aristotle applies the notion of &q' fjuiv equally not 
only to actions (roó&eic) but to internal states of the agent as well, i.e. 
mainly character states (€euc), but also to individual affections (nn), 
thoughts (&évouu), and reasonings (Aoywuoi). Although he is not in 
general arguing for a difference in how the notion is to be understood 
in the case of states or actions, respectively, there is at least one clear 
indication that he considered the option of actions’ being éq’ tiv as 
dependent on whether the states they followed from were &q' fjuiv. 


3.1.5. Conclusions concerning Aristotle’s notion of èg’ quiv 


The above account of Aristotle’s notion of éq’ ‘iv should suffice to 
show that while the notion 1s central to his account of the preconditions 
of virtue mainly given in EN III, his notion is still unclear in a way 
which poses problems for its interpretation. The basic unclarity consists 
in that he employs both what we have called an exclusive notion of 
èp’ fjuiv, related to a notion of action on which all actions, including 
actions that are &q' uv, are rational actions; and what we have called 
an inclusive notion of èg’ uiv, related to a notion of action on which 
only some actions are rational while others are in various senses non- 
rational, and on which actions that are ég’ fjuiv are not by definition 
rational. 

Moreover, Aristotle, in discussing deliberation gives a systematic ac- 
count of the things that depend on us, tà èg’ fjuiv. What this account 
adds to the picture is that Aristotle, on the one hand, seems to take 
tà &q' uïv to depict an ontological class of things that are éq’ tiv 
for all and everyone in equal manner, while at the same time allowing 
for some of these things not being &q' fjuiv on some occasions, due 
to the specific roles we might have. This rather sophisticated analysis, 
while possibly pointing in two different directions, shows that Aristotle, 
on the one hand, rather than starting afresh and introducing a made- 
up philosophical terminology, attempts to cover and make sense of 
ordinary language notions of &q' fjuiv; but that he, on the other hand, 
in attempting to do so adds an ontological basis that certainly was not 
part of or assumed in the ordinary language notions of &q' iv. These 
two features of Aristotle’s account, taken together, in fact provide an 
interesting clue to his, as it appears somewhat wavering, application of 
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the notion. They morover indicate that Aristotle's Ethics are, as 1t were, 
the foundation texts of what later became a specific philosophical topic, 
as shown by the numerous later writings on tò &q' fuiv and và èp’ fjuiv, 
rather than being focused on that topic as such. As will be apparent 
further on, the interactions with rival schools forced the commentators 
and defenders of the Aristotelian account to higher levels of technical 
detail than found in Aristotle, especially regarding the notion of &q' 
uiv. To conclude, though Aristotle’s account of èg’ fjuiv has unclarities 
as to its application and scope, the common issue is nevertheless quite 
straightforward, 1.e. the 1ssue is (1) which agents the notion applies to at 
all and (ii) which actions or states of the agents that depend on them. 
It is within these two parameters, as it were, that Aristotle discusses the 
notion and it 1s within these two parameters that the unclarities lie. 


3.2. The notion of ép’ quiv in Aspasius In EN 


Aspasius, writing in the first half of the 2nd century AD, produced com- 
mentaries on a number of Aristotle's works.? As to the commentary on 
EN, only some parts of it have survived." The notion of èp’ fuiv occurs 
rather frequently in the commentary? Even though Aspasius in several 
ways might go beyond Aristotle's account of the voluntary on which 
he is commenting in the relevant passages, his notion of &q' uïv seems 
to be vague in the same respect as Aristotle's.? We will nevertheless 
have to take a closer look on what Aspasius is saying in order to make 
this evident. 


53 For an overview, cf. Moraux 1984, 226-293 and Gottschalk 1987, 1156-1158. 

54 Ed. Heylbut 1889. Two parts of Aspasius' commentary on the Ethics survive, one 
on books 1-4, and one on the greater part of books 7-8, cf. Mercken 1990, 409. It 
originally seems to have covered all ten books, C£. Moraux 1984, 250ff On Aspasius’ 
In EN in general, cf Mercken 1990; Moraux 1984, 249-293; The articles in Alberti & 
Sharples 1999 and specifically for his account of the Aristotelian notion of virtue and 
the passions, cf. Becchi 1994. 

% The expression ‘èg’ uïv’ occurrs 37 times: In EN 69.18; 72.2; 72.16; 72.16; 73.30; 
73.34; 74.53 75.6; 75.7; 76.11; 76.11; 76.12; 76.12; 76.13; 76.14; 76.15; 76.16; 76.16; 76.17; 
76.17; 76.19; 76.19; 76.30; 77.6; 78.17; 78.17; 78.18; 78.19; 78.29; 78.30; 78.31; 81.11. In 
addition, other forms occur about 20 times. 

56 Cf. Alberti 1999, passim. 

57 Even though it might appear as if Aspasius on some occasions gives definitions of 
èp’ tiv, on closer examination these seem rather to be but characterizations that form 
part of an argument in favour of statements comparing the class of things èg’ fjuiv with 
some other class. That this eventually results in a characterisation of &q' fjuiv as such is 
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In Aristotle, the main vagueness had to do with the expression that 
‘when the origin of an action is in himself, it depends on himself to 
do it or not to’ (v © £v adt@ à Gey), êm adtH xoi tÒ modttew xai 
11). The vagueness had to do with the condition of something being 
èp’ uïv here, and more precisely with the notion of origin (àägxn). It 
remained unclear as to what actually qualified as such an origin, ie. 
whether Aristotle should be read as having what we called an inclusive 
or rather what we called an exclusive notion of èp’ fuiv. 

First of all, one question is thus whether Aspasius takes a clear 
stance on this very interpretative matter and aligns himself with one 
or the other of these two readings. Secondly, the same question can be 
asked concerning Aspasius’ interpretation of the EN IIL2-3 account 
of things &q' fjuiv and things not &q' fuiv. As to the first question, 
Aspasius seems to mainly paraphrase and repeat Aristotle's expressions, 
without really analyzing or taking a stance on the notion of origin 
(àoxń).” As to the second question, Aspasius, just like Aristotle, associates 
the class và èg’ fjuiv with (i) the objects of choice, (ii) the objects of 
deliberation, (ii) the things that can be done, and (iv) the things not 
eternal (Le. not eternally fixed or in the same way). However, these 
associations are not straightforward identifications. In order to ascribe, 
say, an exclusive notion of éq’ rjv to Aspasius here,? one would rather 
need such a straightforward identification of tà &q' Hiv with the objects 
of choice and the objects of deliberation. Then it would be evident that 
Aspasius had restricted the application of the notion to rational agency 
alone. On the contrary, we find the same statements as in Aristotle, 
that choice and deliberation are about, or concern xà èg fjuiv.9! These 


natural, given that a characterization of the objects of choice as a way of characterising 
choice as such (meoaigeotc), in terms of identifying them with objects that are èp’ fuiv, 
naturally leads one to wonder what it means that they are è’ Hiv. Still, it seems wrong 
to say that the explanations of why these things are &q' fuiv are definitions of the notion 
as such. 

58 EN 1110a17-18, cf. above. 

59 The class of things éq’ fjuiv is said to be such things whose beginnings are internal 
to us. Cf. In EN 59.15-16: [...] tõv uév yao èp’ fjuiv èv Hiv ciot xoi ot &oxat [...]; a 
point repeated at 74.5-6: [...] vóv 8& èp’ fjuiv èv fjuiv À ovii] ox. [...]; and at 
76.30: [...] Ov 8& Goyal èv fiiv, xoi adtà èp’ Hiv [...]. 

60 As has been done by Alberti 1999, cf. below. 

61 The class of objects of tgoaigeots falls within the class of tà èp’ fjutv and within 
the class of what can be done, ta agaydévta, at In EN 69.7-9: [...] nooaítosotc uiv 
ovdenia TOV oUx èp’ Tjuiv, nooargovueða yàp tà èp’ uïv Svta BooAnotg 68 xoi negi và 
undauds àv noayðévta [...]; again at 69.18—19: [...] Å mooaigeots ©’ oti negi uóvov THV 
eq’ Hiv [...]; and implicitly at In EN 69.13—15: [...] Meta tatta deixvutar óu odôE ógn 
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statements, instead of implying that all things ëp’ fjuiv are objects of 
choice and deliberation, rather imply that all objects of (sound) choice 
and deliberation fall within the class of things ég’ fjv, thus leaving it 
an open question as to whether Aspasius allows for some sort of actions 
being éq’ uïv while not resulting from deliberation and choice. Now, 
in fact we have explicit statements indicating that the objects of choice 
and deliberation, i.e. things chosen and deliberated upon are really only 
one subset of và èp’ Hiv. Commenting on Aristotle's puzzling definition 
of choice, Aspasius paraphrases as follows: 


Now, if what is chosen is something among the things which depend on 
us that has been deliberated upon and is desired, choice would then be a 
deliberate desire for things which depend on us. (my transl.)°? 


This statement clearly allows for the possibility of an agent having a 
non-deliberate desire for something éq’ uïv and acting on it. Thus it 
appears that Aspasius opts for an inclusive notion of éq’ hiv. 

However, it has been argued that there is a development in Aspa- 
sius’ notion from the point of view of its use in Aristotle. According 
to Alberti (1999), Aspasius understands the notion of ëg’ fuiv in a 
restricted way that resembles what we have above called the exclusive 
notion in Aristotle. Alberti (commenting on Jn EN 60.18-22) summa- 
rizes: 


Del resto, l'espressione êm’ adt® (“in suo potere") è adoperata, nel passo 
citato, anche da Aspasio. Ed essa sta ad indicare che l'agente ha anche la 
possibilità di scegliere di fare il contrario di ció che fa, il bene anziché il 
male, l'azione nobile anziché l'azione turpe. E altrove, come ad esempio 
a 74,10—15, Aspasio definisce “in nostro potere" le azioni risultanti da una 
deliberazione e da una scelta. Luso dunque ch'egli fa di quest'espres- 
sione prelude chiaramente alla definizione di tò éq’ uïv, come “ciò di 


TAVTOV ÉOTL TQOUIQEO!S. À LEV yaQ óa negi ztávva &oti xoi và åiðia xal TA åðúvata, 
où uóvov negi và èp’ Hiv [...]; and again at Jn EN 69.18—19: [...] fj xoooíosoic 8’ oti 
neol uóvov TOV èp’ uïv, ore è negi THV dudiwv oùte negi vv àóvvávov. [...]; The 
class of objects of deliberation falls within the class of và &q' tiv, at In EN 72.12: 
[...] mavtes Gvdemnor BovAevóueta. TEMtTOV negi tõv èp’ fjv [...]; a point explained 
at In EN 72.15-16: [...] megi Ov yoo BovAevóusta, èp’ uiv xoi xovijoor xoi yù moroa 
[...]; and repeated at In EN 73.30: [...] Bovkevoueda 82 negi vov èp’ quiv [...]; at Zn 
EN 73.34: [...] neoi tov èp’ Hiv BovAevóue9a [...]; and in the explanation of Aristotle's 
definition of choice, at In EN 75.6—7: [...] "Exeiài] oov on tò tooctoetóv Boukeutdv xoi 
OQEXTOV THV èp’ fjuiv övtwv, xoi f] TQOaigects àv ein BovAeviwxr] desks vv èp’ Huiv. [...]. 

62 In EN 75.6—7: [...] "Erei&i] oov got tò zoootoeróv fiovAevtóv xoi Ópextóv TV èp’ 
utv óvvov, xai T] ttooaítoeotc àv ein PovrAevTixt óoe&is tõv èp’ fjv. [...]. Aristotle’s own 
formulation of the ‘definition’ at EN 1113ag-11 runs: [...] óvvoc è tod meoaigetot Bov- 
Aevtod Opentod THV èp’ Tuiv, xai fj tooatosots àv eir] DovAevtuu] osts Tv Eq’ fjuiv [...]. 
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cui é in noi la possibilità di scegliere anche l'opposto", che Alessandro 
darà in De fato, XII, 181,5—-6.% 


Alberti sees Aspasius’ notion of &q' rjv as one indicating that the agent 
had the possibility to choose to do the opposite of what he does. Thus, Aspasius’ 
notion would presuppose that the agent (1) has a capacity of choice, and 
(i) that the capacity is used in relation to the action in question, and 
(ui) that the capacity of choice is such that the agent had the possibility 
regarding the specific action, to choose to do the opposite action as well. 

Aspasius would then, on this interpretation, have opted for a more 
exclusive notion of éq' uïv, according to which it applies only to 
rational agents. Alberti sees this notion of ëp’ fuiv as pointing ahead 
towards the definition given in Alexander’s De fato. 

As we found out above, though, the ascription of an exclusive notion 
to Aspasius would demand reading what is merely an association of 
the things &q' fuiv and the objects of deliberation and choice to be 
an identification of these two classes. That move, however, as we have 
seen, lacks textual basis, and we should therefore conclude that there 
are no grounds for reading an exclusive notion into Aspasius text. 

As a consequence, regarding the relation of Aspaius’ notion to what 
we find in Alexander, it rather seems that Bobzien (1998b) is right in 
seeing a difference m the notion of éq’ wiv in Aspasius and the later one 
in Alexander, as stated in the following remark about Aspasius:6t 


As in Aristotle, there 1s no philosophical account of that which depends 
on us. As in Aristotle, too, deliberate choice is not one of the things that 
depend on us, but is of the things that depend on us. The things that 
depend on us are actions and virtues and vices. And finally, it depends 
on us to do and not to do things, not to choose and not to choose things, as 
Alexander has it.® 


To conclude, then, although Aspasius’ notion of ëp’ fjv is vague, 
the few indications in any specific direction points rather to an inclu- 


6 Alberti 1999, 113. 

64 Bobzien 1998b finds indications in the In EN of Aspasius's notion of éq’ utv 
being one ‘presupposing freedom from force or compulsion—just like Aristotle and the 
Stoics', but then states that although these formulations and others ‘lend themselves 
in principle to an indeterminist concept of freedom to do otherwise as we found it 
in Alexander, there are no signs that Aspasius ‘took them that way’, Bobzien 1998b, 
145. She concludes that the notion of what depends on us in Aspasius ‘seems wholly 
compatible with both causal determinism and causal indeterminism,’ Bobzien 1998b, 
146. For the definitions of these (in this context) perhaps anachronistic positions, cf. 
Bobzien 1998b, 133ff. 

65 Bobzien 1998b, 146. 
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sive than an exclusive notion. However, while deviating from the later 
notion found in Alexander’s De fato, the notion of &q' fjuiv in Aspa- 
sius’ In EN, both in being vague and in tending towards an inclusive 
reading of Aristotle, resembles what we encounter in what 1s probably 
an intermediate Aristotelian commentator, namely the Anonymous 2nd 
century commentator on EN books II-V, to whom we shall now turn. 


3.3. The notion of èg nutv in the Anonymous? In EN I-V 


The Anonymous’ commentary on EN Books II- V5 was probably writ- 
ten during the last quarter of the 2nd century AD,” and would thus 
be slightly posterior to Aspasius’ commentary and yet somewhat earlier 
than Alexander's De fato. The notion of èp’ uïv occurs even more fre- 
quently in the Anonymous’ commentary than in Aspasius' commentary 
discussed above. 


66 Edited by Heylbut 1892. 

67 [ agree with Mercken 1990, 408 who dates the commentary to the last quarter 
of the 2nd century AD, (1990, 420) arguing thus: ‘Atticus was active under Marcus 
Aurelius (AD 161—180) [...] the references to Lucian and Atticus place the time of 
the final composition of our ‘commentary’ definitely after Aspasius, the Peripatetic 
commentator of the first half of the second century? Sharples 1983, 15, n. 91 thinks 
the commentary is ‘probably’ earlier than those of Alexander. Kenny 1978, 37, n. 3, 
suggested it may be by Adrastus of Aphrodisias. Although the final version is plausibly 
by one hand, the anonymous scholia may have had different origins, and thus can 
be given different datings, cf. Mercken 1990, 419-429. Bobzien 1998b, 145 is more 
vague, dating it to ‘the second half of the 2nd century’. For the possibility of a later 
dating of the commentary, cf. Sharples 1990, xx. Already Gauthier & Jolif 1970, I.1, 
IOI stated that ‘il n'est peut-être pas exclu qu'il appartienne encore à l’âge d'or des 
commentateurs, le VI* siécle. Il ne trahit aucune influence chrétienne et posséde une 
excellente connaissance de la littérature grecque. Ses notes précises et documentées 
sont souvent fort utiles.” However, if the commentary had been written after Alexander, 
it would presumably contain influences of his work, or even contain direct references to 
it, but we find no signs of influence from Alexander in it. Moreover, the similar notions 
of èp’ hiv in Aspasius and the Anonymous, and their being different from the one 
in Alexander's De fato, is a strong reason to date the Anonymous’ commentary before 
Alexander. 

68 The expression éq' fjv occurs in the Anonymous’ Jn EN I-V more than 50 
times: 139.16; 144.34; 144-34; 149.26; 149.33; 150.2; 151.12; 152.8; 153.5n; 153.7; 153-8; 
153.9; 154.18; 154.21; 154.21; 154.23; 154.26; 154.27; 154.28; 154.29; 154.30; 154.31; 156.1n; 
156.3; 156.4; 156.5; 158.2; 158.8; 158.10; 159.14; 159.12; 159.16; 159.17; 159.26; 159.29; 
159.33; 161.9; 172.10; 175.7; 175.20; 175.21; 236.26; 236.27; 236.29; 236.30; 236.31; 236.36; 
297.19; 246.19; 246.20; 246.21; 246.22; 246.25; 246.27; 246.32; 246.35. 
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For our present purposes, the main questions are: does the notion 
of èg’ fjuiv differ from what we find in Aristotle? Does it deviate from 
Aspasius' commentary on the EN on this point? It has been argued 
that the answer in both cases is no, i.e. that there is no philosophical 
account of the notion of &q' fuiv in the Anonymous’ commentary, any 
more than in Aristotle, and that the notion of éq' fuiv is the same 
as in Aspasius' commentary. Though partly correct, this view is in 
need of some qualification. To attain a more qualified view, we will 
have to discuss some of the peculiarities, and perhaps novelties, of the 
commentary which are related to the notion of éq” tiv. 

Many features of the notion of &q' fuiv in the commentary are sim- 
ply paraphrases of Aristotle's own statements. Yet, the comparison with 
what Aristotle actually says at least points to some traits of develop- 
ment. 

One general feature in the commentary is that the notion of èg’ uiv 
occurs not only in the comments on EN III.1, where Aristotle begins to 
use it,” but already in comments on EN IL8-9. This indicates that the 
commentator has as it were extrapolated from EN III, to employ the 
notion generally in defending and explaining other statements within 
the EN, thus taking it as general Aristotelian terminology. 

More specifically, the things said to be &q' fjuiv in the Anonymous’ 
commentary are: (1) things happening through man and of which man 
is the origin;”! (2) the origin of things that depend on us;? (3) to do what 
deliberation has selected;? (4) virtue and vice; thus, (5) to be good or 


69 Bobzien 1998b, 145-146. 

70 Within the EN, we find the notion (in the forms éx’ abt (with plural), èp’ fiiv 
and &q' aët®) within two longer passages, EN III. 1-5 and V.5-13, and occasionally in 
VI.12 and X.9. 

7 [n EN II-V 150.1-2: [...] tatta dé go và 6v àvüoonov ywoueva xai Ov ğvõowros 
Goxr S10 xai ep’ iv £ouv. [...]. A similar point is subsequently made: 152.7-9: [...] ^ 
vào TOV qü«ov oy] xai aitia tod yevéodar èv uïv ÉOTL, ótt Tjuv AEModvtwv yivetat, 
ur GEwwodvtiov dé où yiverau, &xel èp’ fjuiv fj todtwv xivnois. [...]. 

7 [n EN II-V 235.14: [...] où à àoyi] én’ abt [...]; 235.1617: [...] 6 yoo äv uc tov 
én’ abt Svtwv, voviéouv Ov Å &oyi] êm’ adt® [...]; 235.18: [...] tobtwv tov én’ ar 
üvrov, à £ouv ðv Å &oyi] èm adt [...]; 235.36: [...] và thy cox} wf] én’ adr® civar 
[...]; 236.5-6: [...] 8 &v' atta nv xai où tiv Goxiv & acá eixe [...]; 236.810: [...] où 
ouuféfinxe thv GoxiV tis xwijoeoc &x' avo civar xoi Ô exe todto xiva abtdg xoi èv 
adt® tiv àoyiv: [...]; 236.35-36 [...] ooo gotiv &xo$ota, óu ui q^ rjv &ouv à àoyn 
ts x” aùtà vosos. [...]. 

75 [n EN II-V 151.12-13: [...] «oi óc èp’ uïv öv tò meGEou tò nò ths Boviñs 
nooxorðév [...]. 

™ In EN II-V 154.30: [...] èp tjv fj àoevi] xoi xaxia [...]. 
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bad; thus, (6) the activities of the virtues,5 (which are identified as 
actions); (7) the ‘supportive’ character states or habits a virtuous person 
might acquire at a mature age, to preserve the virtuous states of a good 
upbringing;” and (8) universal ignorance (&yvoia) and also to not have 
this ignorance.? Most of the above points we find in Aristotle. The 
points where one might have doubts I believe are (2), (7) and (8), and 
these require a closer analysis. 

First, then, the Anonymous’ statements of (2) occur in passages 
where he rephrases Aristotle's expression that something is &q* tiv 
‘when its origin (Gex) is in us’, i.e. not external to us. The Anonymous 
picks up and uses this explanatory scheme, but moreover adds to it the 
expression that in these cases the origin (ey) as such is èg’ fuiv. The 
difference, then, would be that whereas Aristotle stops the explanation 
once he has located the origin (&oyi]) in the agent, and thus applies the 
notion of éq' tiv to the level of the agent,” as in ‘the action depended 
on the agent x, and not on the agent y, for the origin was in agent x 
and not in agent y’, the Anonymous goes further. The Anonymous in 
addition wants to explain what it means that the origin (àọxń) is in the 
agent, and does so by the idea that the origin (gyi) as such depended 
on the agent. Now as we saw in the section on Aristotle’s application of 
the notion of ëp’ uiv to states, Aristotle in at least one place? seemed 
to think that the condition for an action being ég’ ñuïv would be not 
just that the state or affection from which the action followed was i us, 
but that the state or affection was also in itself é@’ fuiv. If e.g. an action 
a depended on an agent x, this would demand not just that the origin o 
of a was in x, but that o as well in some sense depended on x. Within the 
Aristotelian picture, it is not entirely clear what would be an example 


75 In EN ILV 154.18-19: [...] "Ow èp’ tiv tò àyadois eivou xal xaxotc, delxvuor 
MQOOCXODPEVOS toic sionuévors megi ve TOD PovAEvEodat xai megi z'oootoéoseog [...]. 

76 In EN II-V 154.22-23: [...] xoi oi tov &osgróv &véoyevou èp’ fjv [...]. 

7 In EN II-V 139.16: [...] ove «oi và Éôn Exovord ve xai Ep’ Hiv [...]. 

79 In EN IIV 144.32-145.1: [...] Tfj yoo tov xaddr0v àyvoig uoyðnooi ywvôueda, 
&yvoodvtes tiva và xoà xai aioyoà xoüóXov oti, xoi Gyada xai xaxd, xal pevxtà xai 
aioevd, àv À äyvora èp’ Tjuiv. 8u xoi poyos èv tobtoig MagémetaL TH èp Hiv eivat tO uù 
tavta dyvoetv. [...]. 

79 Aristotle at one point seems to go further than saying that when we have the 
origin in ourselves, the action depends on us, in saying that we are masters (xbçuot) 
of the origin of the action, i.e. at EN 1114b.30-1115a.1: [...] où% Gpoiws dé ai modEeuc 
Énovoroi eot xal ai £Eewg" TOV uèv yàg nodëewv an’ àoxíis uéxot TOD TEAOUS xot &ouev, 
eidotes ta xa” Exaota, vv £Eeov Se tis &oyfic. [...]. This being an isolated instance, 
however, indicates that this probably means the same thing as the action being éq’ iv. 

80 Cf. EE 1225a30-32. 
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of such an origin o ‘depending on’ x. Perhaps if some state or affection, 
being an origin o of the action a, if it derived from x’s own delibera- 
tion, reflection etc, that state or affection, would count as an origin o 
that depended on x, in the sense that its own origin 0’, namely x’s delib- 
eration, was in x. Whatever the specific idea behind that Aristotelian 
passage might have been, a good guess would be that the Anonymous, 
in using a similar expression, draws on that passage in Aristotle. 

The Anonymous never explicitly makes more of the expression ‘the 
origin depends on us’. Therefore, we must conclude that the expres- 
sion, on the one hand, constitutes a development in the Aristotelian 
notion of &q' uïv, in that the Anonymous has extrapolated from an iso- 
lated remark in the EE, in using the idea of the dependency of actions? 
being èp’ fjuiv on whether the states they follow from are or are not 
èp’ fjuiv, to practically replace Aristotle's standard condition ‘that the 
origin is in us'.?' On the other hand, the Anonymous never spells out 
what it actually means that the origin depends on us. 

Secondly, the idea in (7) which forms part of a somewhat unorthodox 
explanation of the Aristotelian account of the voluntariness of virtue? 
extends the application of the notion to, as it were, ‘supporting’ states 
or habits that one aquires in order to remain virtuous at a mature age. 
The argument runs as follows: 


One must note that he believes that one also acquires habits by oneself. 
For on the one hand the upbringing from childhood depends on others. 
Yet it is also possible that those being of a mature age themselves acquire 
habits when they discover, that in their case the states according to 
the virtues cannot survive without such habits. Thus the habits as well 
are voluntary and depend on us. Moreover this training would be an 
independent habit in that it has also come to be from oneself. And if this 


81 What we would need in order to interpret the expression that ‘the origin is in 
us' in a more substantial way would, for instance, be an application of the notion to 
say decision or deliberation, implying a further, as it were, internalization of the notion 
of èp’ fuiv from actions to deliberation about and choices of actions, but I have been 
unable to find evidence for such a move in the Anonymous’ commentary. 

82 The argument is found in a longer comment (In EN II-V 139.1226) carrying the 
heading Ato det tov ovoyatóuevov tot uéoov. (EN 1109a30), but our argument does 
not seem directly relevant to the idea of virtue as the art of aiming right, and could 
thus be misplaced here. However, it is still a comment relating to the issue in EW II, 
of virtue as a habit established by our actions. Perhaps the comment should rather be 
associated with the theme hinted at slightly earlier (by the £oyov éoti oxov8otov etvau. 
EN 1109a24), of how difficult and complex a task it is to be and remain virtuous. For 
sources to this theme in Greek philosophy and literature, cf. Gauthier & Jolif 1970, IL 1, 
164—165. 
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(is the case), the habituation from childhood 1s not altogether separate 
from the (training) that comes about independently and virtue (comes 
about) according to the voluntary and not by force.?? (My transl., with 
explications added within parantheses). 


The point made by our commentator in the passage is quite clear. He 
claims that Aristotle’s view was that virtue is voluntary, since virtuous 
people at a mature age often have to or are at least able to remain vir- 
tuous by submitting themselves to a training, thus aquiring additional 
states of character sustaining and preserving the virtuous characters 
they have been brought up to have. The claim responds to the problem, 
given the Aristotelian view, that during our upbringing we acquire cer- 
tain (virtuous) habits which do not depend on us but depend on others, 
which would seem to place virtue outside the voluntary. The argument 
thus establishes that virtue comes about according to the voluntary and 
not by force, by stating that whether some agent, having been brought 
up to have virtuous states, stays virtuous, and thus in the long run, zs or 
is not virtuous, is something voluntary, and not determined by force.?* 
Although Aristotle defends the view that virtue (and vice) are voluntary, 
the doctrine he used for backing up his defence is rather different from 
the one here.® As for the notion of éq’ tiv, it is applied to (i) one's 
upbringing (1.e., it does not depend on us, but is £v &Ahoig),® and (ii) the 


53 In EN IIV 139.13719: [...] Lnpeotéov bt doxet adt@ xoi 8v abtod vic ehiteodou. 
Ñ uèv yao &x matdov åàywyh £v Grou. got è xoi Ev HAtxia yivouévous adtods Dibe 
yyogloavtas, TL ut SUvavtaL adtois ai xatà tàs åoetàs EEELC ywois vv ToLOUTWV ED@V 
neguyiveotar. ote xoi và Ey Exovoud te xoi èp’ fjv. xoi ein àv rotto  doxnots 
abvtegovoudv v, ÉDoc öv xoi E adtod ywouevov. ei ÔÈ TOÜTO, OÙX ATOHÉHAELOTOL Ô èx 
raidmv éhiodeic xas tod aùteğovoiws xai natà TO ExovoLov TV åoethv åvaraußáverv 
GAG py avayxy. [...]. 

84 The conclusion is, it appears, the one of Aristotle’s EN III, that virtue and vice 
are voluntary, but the argument in favour of the position, and it seems to me, the whole 
idea of states acquired by training at an adult age, that reinforce and secure the virtuous 
states due to successful upbringing, is new. On Aristotle’s own argument in favour of the 
voluntariness of virtue, cf. Donini 1989, 4-6; Alberti 1999, 107ff. 

85 Aristotle's argument seems to be entirely based on the idea that at some point in 
time, one's character was still soft enough to be able to be trained to virtue by one's 
own performance of virtuous actions, and that further ahead in life, an agent's virtue or 
vice of character can still be said to be voluntary with reference to that former period 
of character formability. Cf. previous footnote. 

86 As a point of comparison one might observe that as e.g. Trapp 1997, xx discussing 
Maximus of Tyre, points out, Plutarch, in the beginning of the De Audiendo 37c-f, 
‘explains [...] that the passage from childhood to adult autonomy was the passage 
from external control to that of one's own innate rationality. However, that idea, 
together with many accounts (general or biographical), modelled onto Prodicus’ myth, 
as described in Xenophon's Memorabilia 2.1.21-2.1.34, of Hercules at the crossroads 
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virtue-sustaining habits (ote xai tà £v] [...] èp fjuiv). Although the 
doctrine employed here by the Anonymous goes beyond Aristotle’s view 
in sophistication and detail, and although the mere object (ii) to which 
the notion is here applied (the virtue-sustaining states of character) is 
absent in Aristotle, the use of the notion of &q' tiv as such does not 
differ from how it 1s applied to the actions or character states in the EN. 

In (8) we find an interesting step away from the Aristotelian notion of 
èp’ wiv. The so-called ‘universal’ ignorance, or unawareness (&yvoto), 
i.e. of what things are fine and shameful, good and bad, choiceworthy 
and to be avoided, is said to be éq’ fjuiv.? In Aristotle, the EN III dis- 
cussion focuses on particular ignorance,” i.e. of the particular features 
of the action, of which Aristotle even made a list. The reason is that 
this is the type of ignorance that is included in one of his two conditions 
for something being voluntary, the violation of either making an action 
involuntary. Actions involuntary as a result of this ‘particular’ sort of 
ignorance he describes as occurring àv &yvotav. Aristotle’s agenda here 
is to save two phenomena. While his account of actions occurring àv 
&yvowav, as being due to ignorance of particulars of the action, saves 
the contemporary everyday moral (and plausibly legal) praxis of par- 
doning some bad actions with reference to their involuntariness, he also 
needs to save the praxis, and the intuition behind it, that it 1s justified to 
blame so-called bad people, and most important, this latter view must 
be saved by an account that is consistent with his account of involun- 
tary ignorance. Aristotle's account of the so-called ‘universal’ ignorance 
serves these two purposes. From what Aristotle says about this igno- 
rance, which does not make an action involuntary and is no basis for 
pardon, it is clear that such ignorance (i) concerns the intention? consists 


(used by Maximus of Tyre in Or. 14), never becomes as technical as the Anon. Jn 
EN II-V, or even deals with the issue of one’s responsibility for one’s adult character 
and actions. 

87 In EN ILV 144.32 — 145.1: [...] Tfj yao tov xat6Xov &yvoig poyðnooi ywoueda, 
&yvoodvtes tiva và xoà xai aioyoà xoüóXov oti, xoi Gyada xai xaxd, xal pevxtà xai 
aigeta, àv À Gyvou èp’ Tjuiv. 8u xoi poyos èv tovtoig MagénetaL xà èp’ Hiv civar tO ui] 
tavta dyvoetv. [...]. 

88 Cf. the section on Aristotle above. 

89 EN 1110b31: [...] où yao f| èv th mooaigéoet &yvoua aitia tot åxovoiov GAAG cfi 
uoxmotac [...]. The expression èv t teocgéoet has led many interpreters throughout 
history to associate the point made here with the choice of e.g. means etc. and thus 
with the minor premise of a practical syllogism. However, I agree with the looser 
interpretation, i.e. taking it rather in the sense of intention, aim, (of say killing), which 
makes more sense in the context. C£. Gauthier & Jolif 1970, II, 1, 183. 
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in (i) ignoring what one ought to do and what one ought to refrain 
from,” and in (ii) ignoring what is fiting,?! (iv) regards the universal 
rule of action.?? It is an error such that it makes people unrighteous and 
generally bad,” i.e. it does not make our actions qualify as involuntary, 
but instead makes us qualify as wicked. 

To my knowledge, Aristotle never explicitly spells out that to have 
and not to have this universal ignorance depends on us,” which is 
what we find in the Anonymous! commentary on the passage. Still, 
the move of applying the notion as done by the Anonymous is in no 
way hard to understand, given that a critic might well want to know 
what legitimates blaming bad people if the ignorance that makes them 
bad does not depend on them. 

Finally, a peculiar feature is moreover that the Anonymous frequent- 
ly makes a combined use of the notions of &q' uiv and &xovotoc, by 
repeatedly pointing out that such and such things are both &xovot« and 
èp’ fjuiv, in a quite systematic way.?* Taken to mean ‘not just &xovota 
but even éq’ uïv,’ this would indicate that his notion of ëp’ fuiv is 
what we have called exclusive. However, he rather seems to apply this 
combined formula meaning such and such things are &xovota, and thus 
èp’ uïv. Given that he never makes the move (as Alexander later did, 
on which see below) of pointing out that all things éq’ rjuiv are &xovota, 


90 EN 1110b28: [...] dyvoet uëv oov mac ó uoyðnoòs à det morte xoi Ov dpextéov. 


9! EN 1110b30: [...] tò © àxo$otov Povretor Aéyeotor ox. ei tis &yvost và ovuqé- 
govro. [...]. 

9? EN 1110b32-1111a1: [...] ob8’ fj xaddrov (péyovtat yao did ye tavtny) GAN’ À xo 
éxaota, èv ois xoi megi à T] xod&c [...]. On Aristotle’s distinction between particular 
and universal ignorance, cf. the comments of Gauthier & Jolif 1970, II, 1, 182 ff. 

33 EN i110b29-30: [...] «oi dia tiv toradtyv Guaotiav äôwmor vai SAws xaxoi yivov- 
Tow [...]. 

9* EN 1110b31-32: [...] où yao Å èv ti xoootoéost yvoia aitia tod åxovoiov àXXà xfi 
uoxôneias [...]. 

% As we will see below, Plotinus in Enn. VI.8. appears to criticize Aristotle or the 
position as such, for not granting that this ignorance is voluntary, a move for which 
Plotinus is criticized by Gauthier & Jolif 1970, IL, 1, 184. 

96 Implicitly when arguing that character states acquired by training at a grown-up 
age are both ënovoit and èg’ Hiv, at e.g. In EN IIV 139.16: [...] ove xai và Ey Exovoud 
te xai èp’ Hiv. [...]; the formula is used at 154.20-21: [...] mooougetai xoi &xo$otot xoi 
èp’ qutv (Bovheutai yao) [...]; at 154.27-28: [...] ai xat’ doetiv modes elev àv &xovotot 
xai èp’ Hiv. [...]; again at 154.28: [...] Ov dé ai évéoyeron &xobovor xoi èp’ ftv [...]; at 
154.28—29: [...] tovtwv xoi at &Eeic ai yivóuevar did vv Eveoyerdv èp’ Tjuiv xai ÉXOVOLOL 
[...]; at 159.1112: [...] tà tovtov 8sbxvvot tò tas TEdEEIs SV Ov yivovrou èp’ fjuiv ve xoi 
éxovoious eivat. [...]; at 159.17: [...] GAM ai uv modes èp’ Muiv xoi Éxovoror [...]; at 
159.33: [...] TÒ tag &oevác Ep’ Hiv te ivan xoi &xovotovg [...]. 
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but not all things éxovota are &q' tiv, the combined use of Éxovota and 
èp’ fjuiv here could also well imply an inclusive notion of éq' hiv. This 
combined use is thus not committing the Anonymous to any particular 
understanding of the notion.” 

Thus, to conclude, several aspects of the Anonymous' commentary, 
while constituting developments in the arguments for Aristotelian posi- 
tions, do not show signs of development as to the notion of &q* uiv. 
'The only feature in the commentary that constitutes a significant devel- 
opment is that the author has extrapolated from an isolated remark in 
EE indicating the dependency of actions’ being éq’ fuiv on whether the 
states they follow from are or are not &q' tiv. Thus, the Anonymous 
speaks in terms of the general condition that something depends on an 
agent if the origin as such, of that thing, depends on the agent, and has 
practically replaced Aristotle’s standard condition, ‘that the origin is in 
us’, with this new condition. A problematic feature here is that in this 
way the issue of what the notion refers to is postponed. As a matter of 
fact, the explanation of what it means that something is &q* tty, Le. 
that it means it has an origin which is éq’ uïv too, runs the risk of an 
infinite regress, in that applied to the origin, the condition points to yet 
another origin equally éq’ 'juiv and so on. 


3.4. The notion of èg’ quiv in Alexander of Aphrodisias 


Alexander of Aphrodisias seems to have written no commentary on 
the EN in the strict sense. Yet his De fato, probably written sometime 
between 198 and 209 AD,” though basically dealing with a problem 
unknown to Aristotle,” contains many points of interesting interpreta- 
tion and development of the central doctrines of the EN.!° In order to 


97 Thus, the combined use rather echoes Aristotle’s combined use in EN 1113b.20— 
21: [...] Ov xai ai &oxoi èv fiiv, xoi adtà &q Mutv xai Exovoua. 

38 On Alexander's works, extant and lost, cf. Sharples 1987, 1182-1199. 

39 The main indication of the date of composition is the initial dedication of the De 
Jato to Septimus Severus and Caracalla (De fato, 164.3). Cf. Sharples 1983, 15f. and Todd 
1978, 1, n. 3. 

100 Not only is what Alexander describes as the Aristotelian account of fate absent 
in Aristotle, but more significantly, so is the so-called problem of determinism as 
well, which could be seen as resulting from the confrontation of the—in this sense— 
unproblematic theories of Peripatetics and Stoics, respectively. Cf Bobzien 1998b, 
conclusion & passim. 

101 For a brief outline of the argument of the De fato, cf. Sharples 1983, 33-37. 
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see what is new in Alexander's account, we shall take a closer look at 
Alexander's notion of tò éq’ ftv as such. 

In his De fato, he uses the notion extensively? Speaking in propria 
persona, Alexander defines the notion of àq' rjuiv mainly in four ways: (1) 
what happens by an assent in accordance with reason and Judgment; 
as meaning that (2) the agent is the master (xbotos) over doing and not 
doing something; as meaning that (3a) the agent has the power (£&ovoio) 
over doing something as well as its opposite; as meaning that (3b) the 
agent has a power (&&ovoio) over choosing and doing some things as well 
as their opposites;5 and as meaning that (3c) the agent has the power 
(&£&ovoto) over choosing what he chooses as well as its opposite." Here, 
‘being the master (xberos) of x’ is explicitly explained as meaning ‘having 
the power (&&ovoto) over x happening and x not happening'.'? Finally he 
says that to èp’ tiv means (4) ‘what is free and independent’. 


102 The expression ‘ëp’ uïv’ occurs 62 times in the De fato, which is his most detailed 
account of the notion of è’ utv. It is also found in Alexander's Aristotle commentaries 
In Metaph, In An. prior; In Top., in his De Anima and the four spurious works usually 
referred to as the Mantissa, c£. Sharples 1983; Quaestiones (—Azooíou xai vous), cf. 
Sharples 1992 & 1994; "Hou zoofA5uara, cf. Madigan 1987 & Sharples 1990; and 
Problemata. On all these works, cf. Sharples 2001. 

103 De fato 183.28—29: [...] èp fjutv 8& tò ywopevov uetà tig xarà Xóyov te xol xotow 
ovyxoraüéosoc. [...]. Cf De fato 184.11—12: [...] ei ÔÈ tò èp Hiv on £v vij oy 
ovyratadéoe, iris Suc tod Bouheveodor yivetou [...]; De fato 205.15718: [...] tatta yao 
uóva vOv xa’ ouv ywouévov TO &q' Tuiv Éyeu, doa xatà Aoyix Sept eveoyeita. 
hoyrary ©’ Eotiv guh À Ev Tog PovAEVTLXOIS TE xai TEOOLEETLAOIS YLVOUÉVN, TOUTÉOTLV T| TOV 
åàvõoonwv, Stav mi toto yivntou. [...]. 

104 For the sense of being master (xbguos) over doing and not doing something, cf. De 
fato 169.13715: [...] èp’ futv 68 tadta, Ov xoi tod reaxSijvar xoi tod tui] TeaxSivar fjueic 
eivat Soxobpev xverot [...]; De fato 180.4—6: [...] votvo yag &q' fiiv [...] où ueis uev xoi 
tod zooxfjvot xai Tod ur] noayðğva xVetot [...]. 

105 De fato 211.31—93: [...] &q" hiv eiocyov magd tò nemotevuévov te xoi xoosuaju- 
uévov, 6 Mapev eivar Sia TÒ Éyew Huds &£Eovotav tov £v xoig TOUTTOUÉVOLS &vuxeuiévov 


106 De fato 181.12-181.14: [...] obtuws 8& xai ni tod èp’ uïv zxovotow. àvoigobvtec yàg 
to &Eovoí(av Éyew vóv &vÜüooszov tis aigéoews ve xal TQUEENS vOv àvwxeuévov Aéyovow 
èp’ fjuiv civar tò ywouevov xai Sv Mu@v. [...]; De fato 189.10—11: [...] civar tò èg’ Hiv 
[...] xai xbetov ris vv &vuxewiévov aioéogoc te xai MEdEEews. [...]. 

107 De fato 181.5-6: [...] GAM Sti uèv TO èp’ Hiv èni tovtwv xatnyooEtTaL, Ov èv fjv Å 
&Eovoía tod &Aéotot xoi và &vuxelueva. [...]. 

108 De fato 185.12—14: [...] dia yao tiv toradtyy é£&ovotav oti tt eq’ uiv, óu Tv obvoc 
vwouévov Muels &opev xveror, GAN’ ovx ÉEwdév tis aitia. [...]; De fato 212.15-16: [...] 
TOUTOV YAQ uóvov AUQLOS TIG, OV xoi TOD ui] MEdTTEW adtOs Éxer TH &&ovotav. [...]. 

109 De fato 182.23—24: [...] oùx dvoua uóvov tot èp’ fjuiv [...] GAAG xoi onpouvóuevov 
éxetvo tò abtegovoov [...]; De fato 189.10—11: [...] eivou tò èp’ fjuiv &Aeó0eoóv te xoi 
cote&ovotov xai xVELOV víjc vv àvuxewuévov oioéoeoc ve xai zoó&soc. [...]. 
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The association above of to ég’ fjuiv with choice might lead one to 
think that we would also get an application of the notion to choice 
as such. However, what Alexander does in these passages is to give 
explanations of what he takes to be the common notion of what tò 
èp’ fuiv is. The way in which he gives these explanations naturally 
varies within the De fato according to the specific argument he wants 
to refute. Thus, one of the ways in which he explains the common 
notion of tò &q' uv is by saying that it means that the agent has the 
power of choosing x as well as the opposite of x. In fact, we should take 
Alexander to have the same notion of tò &q' fjuiv on all these occasions, 
Le. in (1)-(4) above. Thus, Alexander never to my knowledge goes as far 
as saying that ‘choosing’ is ég’ utv. This simply is not the way he uses 
the notion. 

On the other hand we do find something in Alexander that clearly 
constitutes a development in the Aristotelian notion of tò éq’ uiv. 
Unlike Aristotle, who is vague as to whether the notion of éq’ tiv 
is to be understood in what we have called the inclusive or exclusive 
way, Alexander in fact explicitly opts for an exclusive notion of &q' 
uiv. !!? Moreover, it seems that it is this move that lies behind Alexander’s 
perhaps innovative association of the notion with choice. His exclusive 
notion of &q' fjuiv is clear from the following passage: 


But the voluntary and what depends on us are not indeed the same thing. 
For it is what comes about from an assent that is not enforced that is 
voluntary; but it is what comes about with an assent that is in accordance 
with reason and judgment that depends on us. And for this reason, if 
something depends on us 1t 1s also voluntary, but not everything that is 
voluntary depends on us. For the irrational living creatures too, which 
act in accordance with the impulse and assent in them, act voluntarily; 
but it 1s peculiar to man that something of the things that are brought 
about by him depends on him.!!! 


110 Though Alexander obviously assures us that he is simply presenting Aristotle's 
doctrine of fate (etuaguévn) and of that whicch depends on us (tò èp’ tiv) (De fato, 
Ch. r.16—17) it is safe to say, certainly given the ambiguities in Aristotle's account 
pointed out above, that he is making an interpretation of his own, and moreover that 
his interpretation has as a major constraint that it must counter mainly Stoic criticism 
of Aristotle, and on the whole criticism that Aristotle himself had never even heard of. 
For an anlysis that rather emphasizes Alexander's effort of making sense of Aristotle, cf. 
Donini 1987, 1258f. and passim. 

111 Transl. Sharples 1983. De fato 183.26—32: [...] où uv taðtòv tó te &xobotov xoi 
TO éq' utv. ÉxOVOLOV LEV yào TO ¿E GPidotov yvwóuevov ovyxavatéosoc, Ep’ Hutv dé tò 
YWOLEVOV [LETH víjc xatà AOYOV ve xai xotow ovyxataðéoews. SiO et TL u£v EG’ uïv, TOTO 
xal EXOVOLOV, OÙ uv TEV TO &xovotov èp’ Tjuiv. ExoVOLWS uev YQ xai và Ghoya CHa, doa 
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Thus, Alexander, in spelling out what he sees as the common notion 
of to &q' Hiv, in the light of Aristotle, opts for an exclusive notion, see- 
ing it as applicable only to rational animals acting ‘in accordance with 
reason and judgment’ while still ascribing action and voluntary action 
to irrational animals. However, again, opting for an exclusive notion of 
èp’ qutv does not imply that one would grant that choice as such is éq’ 
fjuiv, only that the actions resulting from choice and no other actions are 
èp’ hiv. The Stoicizing terminology of assent might make us believe 
that Alexander uses the terminology in the Epictetean sense,!!? and that 
he would automatcally then take the further step of saying that assent 
or choice always depends on us as well. A closer look at this termi- 
nology however, shows that Alexander's use of it differs on this very 
point from Epictetus’. The passage employs something like the follow- 
ing taxonomy of ‘assent’ (ovyxatáðeors): (1) assent generically speaking; 
as subsets of (1), (1a) forced assent, and (1b) unforced assent. As subsets 
of (1a), (1a1) forced assent in a rational agent; and (1a2) forced assent in 
a non-rational agent. As subsets of (1b), (1b1) unforced assent in accordance 
with reason and judgment; and (1b2) unforced assent not in accordance with 
reason and judgment, and as subsets of (1b2), (1b2a) unforced assent not in 
accordance with reason and Judgment n a rational agent; (1b2b) unforced 
assent not in accordance with reason and judgement i a non-rational 
agent.!? As has been noted in the literature, Alexander, although adopt- 
ing the Stoic notion of assent uses it in a non-Stoic fashion, in that 
whereas for the Stoics assent was exclusively applied to humans, qua 
rational agents, Alexander uses it in a much wider sense, presumably 
applicable to irrational animals as well. Thus, it seems that in applying 
the Stoicizing terminology of assent (ovyxatéôeois) to the explanation 
of action generally, i.e. also to non-rational actions, performed by irra- 
tional agents, or by in principle rational agents, Alexander simply has 
to, as it were, on top of the notion of assent, posit the ‘unforced assent 
in accordance with reason and judgment’ (1br) and spell out in fur- 
ther detail what makes it significantly different than other ‘unforced 
assents'.!* His way of handling this problem is, it seems, the seemingly 


xaxà Tv dguiyy te xoi ovyxaxáüsorw tiv £v adtois noei, nore, TO Ôè Ex’ ATH v eivat TOV 
vwouévov bx’ adtod tdtov avdowmov. [...]. 

112 On Epictetus, cf. section 4.4. On Stoic elements in the De fato in general, cf. 
Verbeke 1968. 

115 The same taxonomy is perhaps even more explicit in Quaestio III.15, 107.5 Bruns. 

114 In fact, Alexander is here using the assent-terminology entirely according to the 
taxonomy of EN IIL1-2, with actions from unforced assent corresponding to voluntary 
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Epictetean move of clearly restricting the scope of what is &q' fjuiv. 
Regarding this interpretation, the association of the notion to choosing 
has non-Peripatetic, 1.e. presumably Epictetean roots, but there seems 
to be no need to bring forth a new focus on the moral significance of 
choice at the expense of actions, in order to explain Alexander's move. 
In addition, Alexander, unlike Epictetus, does not say that choice (in the 
sense of (1br) unforced assent in accordance with reason and judgment) as such is 
èp’ uïv. Moreover, the restriction of the application of the notion of è’ 
iv in Alexander lacks the motivation it had in Epictetus, which I take 
it was that only with a correct notion of what is and of what is not éq’ 
Hiv, and with the acquired perfected skill of applying that knowledge 
in particular situations, can one live a good life.!5 There seems to be 
no such motivation for the restriction in Alexander. As a consequence, 
Alexander never, as has been pointed out, spells out in any detail why 
he thinks that deliberating, i.e. making an assent become in accordance 
with reason and judgment, makes such an assent significantly different 
from other unforced assents. 


3.4.1. À recent interpretation of the notion of ép’ rjuiv in Alexander of Aphrodisias 


The views of recent scholarship regarding Alexander’s notion of tò éq’ 
Hiv in the De fato differ somewhat. Some divergences might have to 
do with the quite common way of merely taking the notion (together 
with the associated ones) to denote some sort of ‘freedom’ without 
further spelling out what this would mean.!5 The most substantial 
analyses of the notion of to éq' tiv in Alexander's De fato and the 


actions, and actions from unforced assent in accordance with reason and judgment 
corresponding to voluntary actions in accordance with meoaigects. 

15 A significant example highlighting the general focus on individual ordinary ac- 
tions is the fact that Alexander in De fato ch. xxxii argues that the Gods do not have the 
power to be otherwise than they are, which explains their being honoured rather than 
praised as virtuous men are, but that they, just like the wise man, have in their power to 
do or not do individual actions. 

116 E.g. Ziel, commenting on De fato 182.20-31, 1995, 186 briefly interprets Alexan- 
der’s notion of &q' juiv as a notion of freedom. A subtle interpretation of some issues 
connected to the notion of èg’ fuiv in the De fato is given in Donini 1987, though the 
analysis is somewhat obscure due to the rendering of (what most likely is) Alexander's 
notion of &&ovoía as ‘freedom’ (libertà). For bibliographical references to the vast litera- 
ture on the De fato, cf. Sharples 1987, 1187; also, Sharples 1983, 297ff. & Thillet 1984, 
CXLIII ff. On the peculiarities of the terminology in the De fato, cf. Todd 1974. 
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Mantissa are, to my knowledge, Bobzien (19982)! and (1998b).!8 The 
two major novelties of Alexander's account that Bobzien identifies are 
(i) the introduction of the idea that something depending on an agent 
means that the agent has the power over doing and not doing that thing, 
and (ii) the application of the notion of àq' uiv to choice as such, i.e. not 
just to states of character and their corresponding activities or external 
actions. 

Bobzien (19982) thus analyzes Alexander's use of the notion of &&ov- 
oia (i.e. as used in his De fato) in terms of ‘power’.!! On this interpre- 
tation, Alexander would have replaced the standard Aristotelian term 
for capacity or power—óvvajucg—with a new one—é§ovoia, while still 
continuing to use the term ôvvaus. The point of such a change or 
expansion in terminology would regarding this interpretation be two- 
fold: it provides separate terms for rational and non-rational powers, 
but it moreover signifies a development of the Aristotelian account of 
rational powers. This second aspect is what Bobzien sees as the most 
important point in the De fato, namely what she calls the replacement 
of ‘to be capable of” (6vvacbat) by ‘to have the power’ (&ovoto), in 
Alexander's account of tò éq' fjuiv.?? The significance of this change, 
undertaken by Alexander, is that whereas the former way of speak- 
ing about to éq’ tiv would have its origin in the kind of two-sided 
capacity (69vajuc) of rational animals in Aristotle's Int. 13 and Met. IX, 
the latter, on the contrary, provides ‘a way to express that the agent 
is a causally undetermined decision-maker’. Such an ‘undetermined 
decision-maker’ is an agent that not only has the ‘power (two-sided 
ability, capacity) to act/choose and not to act/choose’, but who more- 
over has the ‘power (authority, control) over acting/choosing and not 
acting/choosing’.!?! Thus, Bobzien sees Alexander as using to &q' fjuiv 
as meaning that which we not only have the two-sided ability to choose 
or not to choose, but that which we moreover have the power, authority 
over choosing or not choosing. Bobzien points out that Alexander 1s: 


[B]y no means clear and consistent about whether his phrases like ‘hav- 
ing the power to do/choose opposites’ are to be understood as indeter- 
minist, although in some places he clearly did.!?? 


117 Cf. Bobzien 1998a, 4; 332; 335-336; 353: 355- 
118 Cf. Bobzien 1998b, 137—142; 156—175. 

1? Bobzien 1998a, 402. 

120 Bobzien 1998a, 407. 

121 Bobzien 1998a, 407. 

122 Bobzien 1998a, 410. 
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The significance of Alexander's notion of &&ovoía in his account of 
tO &g' uïv, is also pointed out in Bobzien (1998b), where the impor- 
tance of Alexander's move from merely speaking of ‘acting and not 
acting’ as being &q* uïv, to speaking of ‘choosing and not choosing’ 
as being éq’ fjuiv is also stressed.? Bobzien identifies several possible 
sources for Alexander's move in some of his contemporaries’ philosoph- 
ical accounts of choice.'* As to the first one, deriving from Aristotle, 
she states that ‘[t]here is no evidence that Aristotle maintained that the 
same agent in the same circumstances could come up with a different 
choice (aeoaigeotc).’ Instead, ‘his concept of deliberate choice was con- 
nected with that which depends on us by the commentators’. A second 
source is Epictetus, who ‘spelling out parts of early Stoic philosophy, 
restricts that which depends on us to certain “mental events” or move- 
ments of the soul And who maintained that ‘[o]nly the use of our 
impressions, that is giving assent to them or withholding it, depends 
on us, since these are the only things not subordinate to external 
force or hindrances.’!* The third source is constituted by the ‘Middle- 
Platonist interpretations of Plato with their focus on individual choices 
of actions’. Bobzien (1998b) argues that the latter two sources, i.e. the 
non-Peripatetic ones, are the most likely explanations of Alexander’s 
move: 


[T]he switch from action to choice, or rather the addition of choice to 
action, was motivated by a change of focus regarding what is of primary 
moral relevance: choices rather than actions. [...] Thus it seems that 
the origin of the term ‘to choose’ in the account of éq’ uïv is non- 
Peripatetic, although Alexander generally interprets it in the Aristotelian 
sense, as choice that 1s the result of deliberation, and not as fundamental 
moral choice.!l?6 


Thus Bobzien concludes that: 


Taking the various points together, it seems that the initial grounds 
for the inclusion of choice in the accounts of what depends on us in 
Alexander [...] are unlikely to have been the quest for an indeterminist 
concept of freedom of decision (as opposed to freedom of action), or the 
question of whether people are causally indetermined in their choices 
between alternatives. Rather it 1s the recognition of choice as the specific 


123 Of. Bobzien 1998b, 159-164. 
124 Cf. Bobzien 1998b, 159ff. 
125 Bobzien 1998b, 160. 

126 Bobzien 1998b, 163. 
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activity through which human rational beings can have influence in the 
world, and accordingly, to which moral appraisal is to be attached. (The 
issue was autonomy rather than freedom to do otherwise.)'?? 


Though Bobzien's accounts of the three contemporary theories of 
choice might per se be correct, it appears to me that her idea, that 
Alexander’s view is that (i) choice is &q* fuiv, and that this is to be 
explained by the parallel novelty of (11) seeing choice, and not just 
actions or characters, as what 1s most important for moral appraisal, 
rests on a misinterpretation of Aristotle. I think that while (1) is absent 
in Aristotle, (ii), at least in the sense Bobzien here describes it, is not. It 
suffices to quote the initial lines of Aristotle’s account of choice in EN 
III, where he states that: 


having defined both the voluntary and the involuntary, it remains to give 
an account of choice; for it seems to be most proper to virtue and to 
distinguish characters more than actions do.!?8 


The idea of deliberate choice as the best mark of character is not only 
present already in the EN, but 1s the motivation for Aristotle's whole 
discussion of choice, and the reason why it needs to be properly distin- 
guished from wish, belief etc. Thus, a supposedly new focus on choice 
rather than actions cannot be the whole explanation for Alexander's 
move of applying the notion of to &q' rjuiv to choice as well. Moreover, 
as to (i) as we saw above in analysing Alexander's De fato, we should 
be careful about saying that Alexander applies the notion to choice. 
Associating it with choice evidently is not the same thing as saying that 
choice is éq' tiv. Alexander is in fact merely associating the notion 
with choice. 


3.5. Conclusions concerning Aristotelian notions of èg uiv 


As we have seen above, the notion of &q' fjuiv seems to have been 
first introduced into philosophical discussion in Aristotle’s Ethics. His 
notion, on the one hand, reveals a concern with making sense of 
various ordinary language uses of this terminology, thus indicating 


127 Bobzien 1998b, 163-164. 

128 EN r111b4-6: [...] Avootouévov 68 tot te &xovotov xai tot dxovotov, negl TEOAL- 
Qéoecc Éretoi GuwAOsiv: oixedtatov yàg sivo doxel tÅ oer] xoi uXXov và On xotvew 
tov mod&eov. [...]. 
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that he did not himself take the notion to strictly refer to an already 
defined philosophical topic. On the other hand, in making sense of 
these uses, he attempts to situate the notion in a larger ontological pic- 
ture, thus reflecting a systematic approach, even if this approach is ten- 
tative and far from straightforward. The general problem in Aristotle's 
account, as we have seen, is the vagueness of the condition for some- 
thing being &q* fiiv that the origin was in the agent. As a way of distinguish- 
ing the possible implications of this condition, we then distinguished 
what we called an inclusive from an exclusive notion of &q' fuiv in 
Aristotle. T'he inclusive refers to the notion being in no way tied to 
rational agency alone. The exclusive refers to the notion bemg applied 
to rational agents and their activities alone. In the analyses of the three 
earliest Aristotelian commentators on the Ethics, Aspasius in his com- 
mentary on EN then seems to opt rather for the inclusive notion. In 
general though, given the absence of more explicit definitions of the 
notion, Aspasius remains vague in much the same way as Aristotle. 
The major point of development in the Anonymous commentary on 
EN II-V then seems to be that the author, from an isolated remark in 
EE, has extrapolated the idea of the dependency of actions’ being éq’ 
uiv on whether the states they follow from are or are not éq’ rjuiv, and 
hence almost replaced Aristotle’s standard condition that the origin is in 
the agent. Finally, Alexander of Aphrodisias, in spelling out what he sees 
as the common notion of tò éq' fjuiv, in his De fato opts for an exclu- 
sive notion, seeing it as applicable only to rational animals acting ‘in 
accordance with reason and judgment’, while still ascribing action and 
voluntary action to irrational animals. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


STOICS 


The notion of &q' fjuiv, as we have seen, was introduced in a philo- 
sophical context already by Aristotle. It is generally agreed that it was 
the later debates in Hellenistic ethics, provoked by certain seemingly 
deterministic features of Stoic and Epicurean physics, that established 
it within common philosophical jargon, and that made the issue of 
what things are éq’ fjuiv and what it means that something is &q* tiv 
topical.! Especially important and provocative in the eyes of the other 
schools were the contributions of the Early Stoa, 1.e. primarily Chrysip- 
pus. This is evident from the later sources referring to his position and 
to the arguments he provided in favour of it, as we will see a bit further 
ahead. However, as was pointed out before,? it is safe to say that it was 
only the Roman Stoa, in particular Epictetus, which made the notion 
of èg’ tiv absolutely central to Stoic Ethics. 

This chapter analyzes various Stoic notions of ëg’ uïv in order 
to identify the specific traits as well as the development of the Stoic 
notion of éq' fjüv. Since it has recently been suggested that there 
was a change between the Early Stoa (e.g. Chrysippus) and the later 


! For the general issue of the notion and its introduction in philosophical terminol- 
ogy, cf. Dobbin 1998, 65-68; Dobbin's remarks (1998, 67) on the notion of &q' fjuiv, 
while sensitive to the ambiguities in the attributions of it to Chrysippus, are yet some- 
what confused by the idea that the notion of èp’ fjuiv depicts the same thing as the Stoic 
notion of éAevüso(a. This rather common conflation of the two notions and the two 
respective issues is rightly criticized by Bobzien 1997; Bobzien 1998a, 330f. & Bobzien 
1998b, 135. 

? Cf. section 1.2. 

5 I will stick closely to this very issue per se and thus almost entirely leave out many 
related, though different, issues in Stoic philosophy. For good discussions of the related 
topics in Stoic ethics, cf. the surveys of Schofield 2003, Inwood 1999, Donini 1999 
and Long & Sedley 1987, 344-437. On specific relevant issues, cf. e.g. on the role of 
‘freedom’ in Stoic Ethics, Bobzien 1997; on ‘appropriate actions’, Inwood 1999 and 
Brennan 1996; and on the ‘following nature’ theme specifically, cf. Striker 1991. Also, 
for extensive treatments of issues related to their philosophy of mind and action, cf. 
Inwood 1985; Long & Sedley 1987, 266-343, with Long 1970 & Long 1971b; Annas 
1992, 37-120; Lesses 1998; Bobzien 1998a; Bobzien 1999; Long 1999; Hankinson 1999a; 
Hankinson 1999b. 
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Roman Stoa (e.g. Seneca and Epictetus) in how the notion was under- 
stood,‘ it seems suitable to discuss its role in Stoicism author by author. 
Thus I will begin by discussing the notion of éq’ fjuiv in the Early Stoic 
Chrysippus (c. 280—207 BC). Then I move on to the Roman Stoics. I 
begin by analysing the notion, i.e. in Latin in nostra potestate, in Seneca.’ 
I then continue with the notion of éq’ fjuiv in Musonius Rufus (AD 
€. 30-c. 95),° and in his pupil Epictetus (AD c. 55-c. 135), and finally in 
Marcus Aurelius (emperor 161-180). At the end of the chapter I draw 
some general conclusions as to the specific traits, 1.e. the similarities and 
differences in the Stoic notions of ég’ fjuiv, and also say something on 
the development within the Stoa, as to the conception of what philo- 
sophical issue the notion of &g' tiv involved. 


4.1. The notion of èg? uïv in Chrysippus 


The situation of the sources for Chrysippus! account of this notion 
is, as in the case of most of his views, complicated, and for three 
main reasons.’ The writers whose texts have been seen as sources for 
his account on this matter are much later than Chrysippus, ranging 
from Cicero (1st cent. BC),® Plutarch (1st-2nd cent. AD), Aulus Gellius 
(2nd cent. AD),? and Alexander of Aphrodisias (end of 2nd cent. AD), 
over Clement of Alexandria (end-3rd cent. AD) and Plotinus and 
Origen (middle of 3rd cent. AD), to Nemesius and Eusebius (4th cent. 
AD). Moreover, these writers are often more or less hostile (e.g. Cicero, 
and even more so Plutarch and Alexander) towards what they take 
to be Chrysippus! views. An additional source of distortion is that 
these writers often use Chrysippus’ doctrines primarily to make their 


^ Cf. Bobzien 1998a, 332 and Inwood 1993, 175. 

5 The Latin in nostra potestate is generally taken to be the standard philosophical 
translation of the Greek éq’ fjuiv. C£. Bobzien 1998a, p. 331f. Also, cf. below the sections 
on Chrysippus for Cicero's ascription of the notion in nostra potestate to Chrysippus in the 
De fato; the section on Seneca; and also the section 5.5.4 on Calcidius In Timaeum. 

* Cf. Jagu 1979, 7f. 

7 On general issues regarding the sources to Stoic ethics, and the Early Stoics in 
particular, cf. Inwood 1999, 675ff. Cf. also Mansfeld 1999b. 

8 Cicero wrote his De fato (which is the relevant text) in 44 BC, cf. Rackham 1942, 
189. Dobbin 1998, 65ff. adds the ref. Nat. Deor. IIL.93, but in nostra potestate (è tiv) is 
absent in Nat. Deor., and though potestas is found once, it is strictly used describing the 
Gods. Cf. van den Bruwaene 1986, 78. 

9 Aulus Gellius lived c. AD 130-180, cf. LS, I, 496. 
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own points, which means that their references to Chrysippus are made 
and chosen from the point of view of a different argumentative agenda than 
Chrysippus". They might thus, intentionally or not, in their reports have 
confused or simplified elements of his doctrines. 

However, even in the light of the above mentioned difficulties regard- 
ing the sources, one can easily discern a general feature in most reports: 
the sources mostly are texts discussing the compatibility of a more 
or less common notion of something depending on us, i.e. being &q' 
fiiv, with various aspects of the Stoic, i.e. Chrysippean theory of fate.!° 
This feature proves that this compatibility, or most often in the sources 
alleged incompatibility, was the issue that they thought the notion of &q' 
utv primarily involved. In addition however, the sources, in discussing 
aspects of this issue, also ascribe to Chrysippus himself both arguments 
regarding how to understand the notion of éq’ iv and how this issue 
should be conceived. This, I take it, proves that Chrysippus himself 
thought that this was the issue the notion primarily involved as well, 
and that he presumably, due to criticism, felt an urge to defend his 
position on the issue by spelling it out in further detail." Though the 
sources are somewhat divergent as to the exact details of Chrysippus? 
position, it is possible to reconcile most of them to establish a rather 
coherent picture of Chrysippus’ notion of ëp” rjuiv, and to do so is the 
objective in what follows.” 


10 Even though the classifications by von Arnim might sometimes blur important 


distinctions, the sources included in SVF illustrate these points quite well (although 
some of them are not taken to be reliable sources to Chrysippus in the present study): 
e.g. SVF IL.939 (=Diogenianus, in Eusebius’, Praep. Evang. IV.3, 136); 979, 981 & 984; 
(=Alexander, De fato, ch. 26, Bruns); 986 (=Plotinus, Enn. IL. 1.7); 988 (=Origen, De 
Principis, III, 108, Delarue); 989 (7Origen, De Oratione 6, vol. IL, 311, 16 Kó.—p. 206, 
Delarue); 990 (=Origen, De Principiis, III, 110 Delarue); 991 (=Nemesius, De Nat. Hom, 
ch. 35, 258); 992 (Clement of Alex. Stromat. II 458 Pott.); 996 (=Origen, Jn Genesim 
Tom IL, 13 Delarue); 997 (=Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. 1056b); 998 (=Diogenianus, in 
Eusebius’ Praep. evang. VI 265d.); 1001 (=Alexander, De fato ch. 33, 205, 1, Bruns); 1003 
(=Alexander, De fato ch. 35, 207, 4, Bruns); 1004 (=Alexander, De fato ch. 36, 210, 3, 
Bruns); 1006 (=Alexander, De fato ch. 38 Bruns); 1007 (=Alexander, Quaest. 11.4.50, 30 
Bruns); 1118 (=Alexander, Quaest. 11.21.68, 19 Bruns); SVF IIL.32 (=Alexander, Quaest. 
L.14.26 Bruns). 

11 On these issues, cf. Frede, D. 1993, 192f. 

12 Donini 1999, 738 argues that what the Stoics say on this issue (and on two in his 
view distinct issues) was ‘only in order to respond to the arguments of their opponents? 
(whether he means the opponents’ reactions to the ‘impulse with reservation’ view 
he discusses, or to Stoic physics, is not clear). This could well be correct, but should 
not be to stressed so as to question that the Stoics really held these views themselves. 
Notably, even if e.g. Chrysippus developed his notion of &q* fjuiv only in response to 
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The purpose, then, of Chrysippus’ account of the notion of &q' fjuiv 
appears to have been to show how his theory of fate could account for 
things commonly held as being èp’ wiv. The reason for this need, then, 
seems to have been that his theory of fate in the eyes of his opponents 
seemed to do away with the possibility of anything at all being éq’ 
uiv. The debate concerning Chrysippus! success or failure in giving 
an account of the notion compatible with the Stoic theory of fate in 
fact constitutes a large part of the later Hellenistic and Imperial period 
discussion of the issue of what is ëp’ tiv as well as what a theory of fate 
should look like. For our present purposes however, we do not have to 
go into the details of Chrysippus! theory of fate as such,” but only to 
specify the main features of his notion of éq’ hiv. 


4.1.1. A recent interpretation of Chrysippus’ notion of êg’ nutv 


One fairly recent and substantial view that we have reasons to largely 
agree with is the one defended in Bobzien (1998a). It thus seems suit- 
able to briefly pomt out what the main elements of this interpretation 
that are relevant to the present study amount to. 

On this interpretation, then, Chrysippus in his account of the notion 
of è’ uïv stated (i) that (mainly) actions are ëp’ tiv, Le. (1) that (only) 


his opponents, this does not make the view less his, or less Stoic for that matter. Also, 
in general, it seems to be the case with most philosophical doctrines that they have 
developed in precisely that way, namely as responses to opponents. 

13 According to Dobbin 1998, 66-67 exactly what status the notion had in Chrysip- 
pus’ ethics is far from clear, one reason being that the sources display quite diverging 
pictures of his notion. Bobzien 1998a, 332, n. 3 says that: ‘For Chrysippus neither of 
the substantivized forms is known. To &q' fuiv occurs in Plutarch Stoic. rep. 1056d and 
in a book-title zreoi roð êp’ uïv ztoóc vooc Xtwixovc Lamprias cat. no. 154. I have not 
found tà êp’ fjuiv as (semi-)technical term in any Stoic text before Musonius. (I take the 
explanatory clause about things that depend on us in Epiph. Haer. 3.36 (DD 592.25-26), 
which is Ascribed to Zeno, to be later and not originally Zenonian)’. Bobzien 1998b, 
142, n. 8 states: ‘we do not know with certainty which Greek expressions Chrysippus 
used, but it is likely that èxi with dativus personae was among them.’ She moreover 1998b, 
148f. says that the Early Stoics had no ‘definition of what depends on us’, yet further 
ahead that ‘the Stoics had a one-sided concept of what depends on us—and they were 
by far not the only ones’, Bobzien 1998b, 149. 

14 The best example is probably Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De fato, naturally arguing 
that the common notion of ëp’ fjuiv is incompatible with parts of the Stoic account 
of fate, and that the Stoic notion of ëp’ tv is at odds with our common notion. On 
the ancient arguments against Chrysippus’ compatibilism and his replies, cf. Bobzien 
1998a, ch. 6. 

15 On Chrysippus theory of fate, cf. the excellent discussions in Bobzien 1998a. 
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those actions of which we are the possible or actual cause are éq’ tiv; 
(ii) the way we can become such causes is through using our capacity 
of assent, and (iv) the fact that human assent ‘is neither forced nor fully 
externally hindered’ guarantees the ‘freedom from force and external 
hindrances’.!° In what follows I will agree with most of this. Still, the 
textual basis, I take it, will demand that we slightly modify or specify 
(1) as well as (iv). As it stands, (iv), as will become clear further on in 
the chapter, rather matches with the accounts of assent in later Roman 
Stoicism.!” 

A more general issue, where I largely align myself to the interpreta- 
tion in Bobzien (19982), regards the overall conception of what issue is 
at stake. Notably, in approaching the sources to e.g. Chrysippus’ posi- 
tion on this issue, it is important not to assume that what is at stake is 
some idea of responsibility of an agent as demanding alternative possi- 
bilities of action. In fact, there is no evidence that Chrysippus and his 
opponents in the Hellenistic debate were arguing from any such intu- 
itions, but rather, they all seem to have been arguing from some idea of 
responsibility as demanding the autonomy of the agent as cause of his 
own actions.!® However, even if we grant that this is more or less the 


16 Bobzien 1998a, 330: ‘By ‘that which depends on us’ (in nostra potestate, èg tjv) and 
‘that which happens because of us’ (xao' fjuác) Chrysippus seems to have understood 
simply the things (mainly actions) of which we, qua rational beings, are the possible or 
actual cause. Such causal origination is brought about by the faculty of assent. The 
freedom from force and external hindrances was guaranteed by the use of this very 
mechanism through which we become the cause of our actions. For it is part of the 
nature of this mental capacity that human assent is neither forced nor fully externally 
determined’. A noteworthy fact is that, as Bobzien 1998a, 331f. points out, the notion 
of to éq' fjuiv occurs in Chrysippus in the part of Stoic philosophy called ‘physics’, 
and more specifically, within psychology, i.e. ‘embedded in a psychological theory’. 
Bobzien 1998a, 332 concludes: “Given that the existence of things that depend on us 
was considered a necessary condition for moral responsibility, Chrysippus thus secured 
a basic prerequisite for ethics. But there is no clear evidence that the notion of what 
depends on us was topical within early Stoic ethics.’ Still, evidently, these divisions of 
philosophy did not hinder that what they said within ethics was based on their physics 
and that everyone else took their physics as having direct consequences for their ethics. 

17 Le. in Musonius Rufus and Epictetus, both of whom expressed (iv) in a formula- 
like manner. On their views of assent, cf. sections 4.3 & 4.4. 

18 Bobzien 1998a, 279: ‘[W]e have no reason to assume that Chrysippus, or his 
opponents, were involved in a debate about the compatibility of freedom to do oth- 
erwise and causal determinism, nor that they based moral appraisal directly on the 
idea that the agent could have done otherwise (MR2). Rather, all our texts suggest that 
both Chrysippus and his opponents argued on the basis of the idea that the agent's 
autonomy is a necessary —and sufficient—condition for moral responsibility (MR). 
The Hellenistic controversy was about the problem how, if a person's behaviour is in 
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view about moral responsibility at stake in the Hellenistic debates, and 
that Chrysippus notion of ëp’ uiv will be based on the same intuition, 
we will have to go into further detail in order to see how this is spelled 
out. 

Yet another issue where the analysis given in Bobzien (19982) is 
relevant to the present study concerns the type of things to which the 
notion of ëp’ fjuiv is applied. Bobzien argued that (a) this question 
was no issue for Chrysippus, i.e. that there was a general agreement 
about it. She also argued that (b) Chrysippus (unlike Epictetus) did not 
give an account of which things in general were or were not éq’ tiv, 
since for Chrysippus the individual case had to be examined to decide 
whether something was mì the agent.? Though this is not entirely 
clear, I take it that the way in which (a) and (b) make sense is, in 
that while Chrysippus took there to be no issue of what type of things 
the notion could be applied to, he meant that whether something of 
that type in the specific situation actually was mì the agent or not was 
an issue that had to be settled by examination of the particular facts. 
Now, this feature of Chrysippus’ notion is something Bobzien takes as 
a proof of a difference between his notion of éq' fuiv and what we 
find in Epictetus. The extent to which this is correct and the extent to 
which the difference 1s superficial 1s a point we shall come back to later 
on, having analyzed the sources of Chrysippus, and again when having 
analyzed the notion in Epictetus.?? 


accordance with fate, the individual person can nevertheless be causally responsible 
and be held morally accountable for it’. 

1? Bobzien 1998a, 332: ‘Chrysippus also did not ask what the things were which 
depend on us. It appears that he took it for granted that there was a general agreement 
about that question. For Epictetus, on the other hand, the main concern is which the 
particular kinds of things are that depend on us. The two topics were also terminolog- 
ically differentiated: Chrysippus was concerned with what was later called to êp’ fuiv; 
Epictetus is primarily interested in và &q' Hiv, i.e. the kinds of things that depend on us. 
With this difference in interest there goes hand in hand a difference in how the expres- 
sion ‘depending on us’ is used. According to Chrysippus, something depends on me if 
L, qua rational being, am causally responsible either for its occurring (by assenting to 
the relevant impression), or for its not occurring (by withholding assent to the relevant 
impression). Hence (i) the element of causation, and in this sense, of self-origination is 
predominant, and (ii) in order to determine whether something depends on me, the 
individual case has to be examined [...] according to Chrysippus, if I take a walk and 
nothing hinders me from walking, my walking depends on me (I caused it by assenting 
to an impulsive impression of the kind ‘you should take a walk”). 

20 For a brief yet informative analysis of the sources to the early Stoic notion of àq* 
quiv, cf. Frede, D. 2003, 192-205. 
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What is given below then, is a very brief account of the sources 
strictly from the point of view of the notion of &q' fjuiv.?! 


4.1.2. Interpretation of the sources of Chrysippus? notion of &q' uiv 


Cicero, in De fato 40, describing the context of Chrysippus! account 
of fate, does not give us Chrysippus’ own Greek terminology. Instead, 
he ascribes to Chrysippus a notion of zn nostra potestate, and the 1ssue 
evidently involves some things being in nostra potestate, namely, their 
being so must be accounted for by any of the theories of fate, including 
the Chrysippean one, and we can assume that this 1s a translation of the 
notion of éq’ utv.” Cicero here briefly reports Chrysippus! distinction 
between the two kinds of causes. According to this distinction there are 
on the one hand ‘principal’ and ‘perfect? causes, and on the other hand 


?! For a detailed and rather comprehensive account of the specific arguments of 
these sources and a discussion of some previous interpretations, cf. Bobzien 1998a, 
ch. 6. 

?? Cicero, De fato 40, ascribes the notion of in nostra potestate not to Chrysippus but 
to a different group of philosophers opposing some ‘Ancient philosophers’ who on 
Cicero's interpretation had identified fate with force and necessity, i.e. the formers 
denied the fate principle omnia fato fieri. These opposing philosophers would have used 
in nostra potestate much the way Aristotle in EN IIL1 used &q' tiv, i.e. holding that 
what is &q' fuiv is that of which the cause (causa) is situated in us (est sita in nobis). 
Still, the arguments of these opponents show that they at least took everyone else as 
well to not only use this terminology, but moreover grant acts of assent (assensiones) and 
actions (actiones) to be in nostra potestate, and took this to be a ‘phenomenon’ that any 
theory of fate would have to save or account for. Rackham 1942, 190-191; 235, while 
ad loc. translating ‘in our power’, still paraphrases Chrysippus’ position here as being 
about ‘free-will’, and ‘freedom of will’ and ‘freedom’. Similarly, Yon 1933, I, while ad 
loc. translating ‘en notre pouvoir’, still states that Chrysippus’ aim is reconciling ‘le 
libre arbitre! with his theory of fate. I think it is misleading to impose any notion of 
‘free-will’, or ‘le libre arbitre’ on Chrysippus here. The much quoted formula in De 
Jato 20, mens hominis voluntate libera spoliata, ‘the human soul robbed of free will’ (i) is 
not presented as having been stated or defended by anyone, thus not by Chrysippus 
either, but on the contrary (ii) is Cicero's own view of what follows from introducing 
an everlasting series of causes. Thus, the formula is used by Cicero speaking in propria 
persona, not in quoting or paraphrasing anyone, least of all Chrysippus. Contrast this 
with De fato 23, where Cicero straightforwardly ascribes to Epicurus to have come 
up with his idea of uncaused atomic movements when fearing that otherwise 'there 
would be nothing free in us’ (nihil liberum nobis esset). The people described in De 
Jato 39, using the formula animorum motus voluntari (voluntary motions of souls), and 
necessitate motus animorum liberates (movements of souls free from necessity) do not include 
Chrysippus, whose relation to these people Cicero describes vaguely and rhetorically 
only to indicate that he failed in what he attempted to do. That pointing out this failure 
might be the whole purpose of Cicero's account of Chrysippus’ position is indicated by 
A. Gellius, NA VILii.15. 
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‘auxiliary’ and ‘proximate’ causes. Chrysippus argues, using this distinction, 
that while it does follow from the fate principle, i.e. everything happens 
according to fate, that everything happens from antecedent. causes, it does not 
follow that everything happens from ‘principal’ and ‘perfect’ (antecedent) causes, 
but only that everything happens from ‘auxiliary’ and ‘proximate’ (antecedent) 
causes. The point is that even though these ‘auxiliary’ and ‘proximate’ 
causes themselves do not depend on us (in nostra potestate), they are such 
that it does not follow from this fact that impulse (appetitus) as well does 
not depend on us (in nostra potestate). That would presumably have 
been the case, had all causes of our impulses been of the other kind, 
Le. ‘perfect and ‘principal’ causes, which presumably the opponents 
thought Chrysippus originally meant. 

Thus, granted this Chrysippean distinction, the fate principle that 
everything happens according to fate is compatible with the idea that impulse 
depends on us (in nostra potestate).?* 

Moreover, from Cicero's immediately following account of Chrysip- 
pus’ cylinder simile, we get the argument that just like a cylinder made 
to roll has been given its beginning of motion from the outside but 
has its capacity to roll from its own nature, so, in a similar way, even 
though an occurring sense-object (visum obiectum) will truly impress and 
as it were seal its form (spectes) in the soul, still the assent (assensto) never- 
theless depends on us (in nostra potestate). Thus, assent, while given ‘a 
push’ from the outside, will move by its own force and nature.? 

Quite puzzlingly, Cicero somewhat further ahead says that Chrysip- 
pus, together with another group of philosophers, would have approved 
the distinction between (1) cases where antecedent causes have occurred 
so that 1t does not depend on us to prevent certain of their results from 


?3 Cicero, De fato, 41 Rackham: [...] Quae si ipsae non sunt in nostra potestate, non sequitur 
ut ne appetitus quidem sit in nostra potestate. |... ]. 

?* As Bobzien 1998a, 216; 216, n. 64 & 1998b, sections 2—5, has pointed out, while it 
is evident that the first, external causal factor is a proximate and plausibly an auxiliary 
cause, there is no evidence either for what seems to be the received view of the second, 
internal, causal factor, i.e. that it must be a perfect and principal cause, or for the view 
that perfect and principal causes co-operate with auxiliary and proximate causes in 
one and the same causation. I agree with this observation, and will thus simply suspend 
judgment on this point. For a survey of some of the issues with this distinction, cf. Frede, 
D. 2003, 186-192. 

25 Cicero, De fato 43 Rackham [...] Ut igitur? inquit, ‘qui protrusit cylindrum dedit. ei 
principium motionis, volubilitatem autem non dedit, sic visum obiectum imprimet illud quidem et quasi 
signabit in animo suam speciem, sed assensio nostra erit in potestate, eaque, quemadmodum in cylindro 
dictum est, extrinsecus pulsa quod reliquum est suapte vi et natura movebitur." |...]. 
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happening, and (ii) cases where antecedent causes have occurred but 
it still depends on us to make the event turn out otherwise. I take this 
last point to be entirely of Cicero's own making, since it does not fol- 
low from what he previously reported Chrysippus as saying, nor does 
the idea of a capacity to do otherwise, as seems to be understood 
in (1), appear likely to be part of Chrysippus! account. The distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of causes would have been superfluous if 
Chrysippus had already granted a class of cases where the agent in the 
light of antecedent causes could have done otherwise than he in fact 
did. The distinction between the two kinds of causes implies, I take 
it, that he did not grant such a class of cases. The cylinder simile as 
well fits badly with such a class. The simile indicates that the dispo- 
sition to roll is to be explained wholly with reference to the subject 
itself, but there 1s no room for the cylinder, being pushed, not to roll as 
the cylinder it is, Le. forward. That would have demanded it having a 
capacity to become different, e.g. turn into, say, a cone. But in Chrysip- 
pus’ simile the cone on the contrary corresponds to a different agent, 
who, by being different, has the capacity to, when pushed, roll in a circle. 
Chrysippus' simile simply compares the individual difference in capac- 
ity between two agents to the difference in ‘roll-ability’ between a cylin- 
der (having a capacity to roll forward) and a cone (having a capacity 
to roll zn a circle). A plausible explanation for Cicero's misrepresenta- 
tion of Chrysippus on this point 1s his quite annoying effort to prove 
that Chrysippus and the other, quite evidently very different group of 
philosophers, beyond the terminological varieties, held the same view, 
which they clearly, from his own report, did not. 

Thus, to conclude, according to Cicero's De fato, Chrysippus’ distinc- 
tion of two kinds of causes involved the claim that impulse (appetitus) 
depends on us (in nostra potestate), his cylinder-simile involved the claim 
that assent (assensio) depends on us (in nostra potestate, and Chrysippus' 
notion of &q' fjuiv would have been such that for some act (in a wide 
sense) x of our's to depend on us (in nostra potestate) it must be the case 
that x comes about by external ‘proximate’ and ‘auxiliary’ antecedent 
causes and by our own force and nature (vi et natura).? 


?6 To make more sense of Cicero's point here, one might want to opt for the 
alternative reading that the distinction 1s one, within the things that are fated, between 
things in which we have no causal part at all, like that it was raining this morning, and 
things in which we do have a causal part, like that we went for a walk this morning. 
However, this point seems too obvious for Chrysippus to make and for Cicero to report. 

27 Cicero, just after his account of Chrysippus’ distinction of two kinds of causes 
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Aulus Gellius in NA VIL 11.6—12, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that 
(i) the natural capacities of our minds are subject to fate, according 
to their individual nature and quality.” This is spelled out as meaning 
that (ii) it is through our voluntary impulse (voluntario impetu) that some 
of us, Le. those fashioned by nature for health and usefulness, avoid 
the external force and threat of fate and others, 1.e. the rough, ignorant, 
crude, and without any support from education, end up comitting sins 
or faults. Here as well, Chrysippus is ascribed the cylinder simile, which 
just as in Cicero's De fato, is used to distinguish the initial external 
cause of the cylinder's being set in movement, from its nature, 1.e. its 
‘roll-ability’, as responsible for its continuing to roll in a certain way. 
Chrysippus' explanation of the simile 1s more or less the same: 


just so the order, the law, and the necessity of fate set in motion the 
various classes of things and the beginnings of causes, but the impulse 
of deliberations and thoughts, and actions themselves, are regulated by 
one’s own impulse and the characteristics of one’s mind.?? 


Though the notion of in nostra potestate is not used here, nor, ascribed 
to Chrysippus, it seems fairly clear that the cylinder simile passage, 
which Aulus Gellius reports as being a quote from the fourth book of 


and the cylinder simile, goes on (De fato, 44-46) to argue that Chrysippus! position 
and another one which defended that assent (i) does not take place by fate, because 
(ii) assent is not (even) prompted by the proximate and contiguous cause, would both 
amount to the same thing (De fato 44.6), and that the difference between them would 
be one of words not one of fact (De fato 44.17). His argument does not seem convincing. 
The latter group as far as he describes it would have no, or an entirely different expla- 
nation, of how action comes about, and probably a different physics, i.e. a different 
account of what a cause is or of what kinds of causes there are. Cicero, in attempt- 
ing to list the similarities, rather lists the differences, namely, that the latter group do 
not grant (a) the fate pinciple that everything happens according to fate, or (b) that everything 
happens from antecedent causes, not even in the Chrysippean sense (c) that everything happens 
from. ‘auxiliary’ and ‘proximate’ causes, or that (d) fate is present also in cases where the 
matters depend on us (in nostra potestate), because they defend that (e) only cases where 
antecedent causes have occurred so that it does not depend on us (in nostra potestate) to 
make the things turn out differently happen from fate. The last piece of information I 
take to indicate that the group in question had a notion of things being in nostra potestate 
that included (f) a criterion of something like alternative possibilities for an agent in 
one and the same situation. Thus, saying that the position of this group and the one of 
Chrysippus amounted to saying the same thing is quite absurd. 

28 A. Gellius, WA VILii.7-8 Marshall: [...] ‘ingenia tamen ipsa mentium nostrarum proinde 
sunt fato obnoxia, ut proprietas eorum est ipsa et qualitas." [...]. 

?9 A. Gellius, NA VILii.11-12 Marshall: [...] ‘Sicut inquit ‘[...]sic ordo et ratio et neces- 
sitas fati genera ipsa et principia. causarum. mouet, impetus uero consiliorum mentiumque nostrarum 
actionesque ipsas uoluntas cuiusque propria et animorum ingenia moderantur.’ |...]. 
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Chrysippus! On providence, makes the same point as in Cicero, namely 
that two different agents by their particular dispositions, just like two 
objects of different geometrical types, though equally subject to fate, do 
think and act differently, and in this sense their desires, reactions and 
actions do depend on them, and cannot be explained solely by reference 
to the order of fate. 

‘Two differences can be noted: first of all, according to Aulus Gellius, 
it seems that Chrysippus claimed that not only impulses (impetus) follow- 
ing from our reasonings, but also actions (actiones) (which I take 1t refers 
to external actions) depend on us as well. Secondly, the way Aulus Gel- 
lius makes the point of the beginnings of causes being subject to fate as 
opposed to what depends on us, would seem to imply that that which 
depends on us is not subject to fate. However, it would be unreason- 
able to think that Chrysippus held this view. Such a view would have 
to be backed up by some form of quite non-Stoic ontological dualism 
between the mind as excluded from the reach of fate, and the events 
external to it as included in fate. Moreover, the distinction between the 
beginnings of causes in the cylinder simile would be entirely redundant 
if one granted any such independency of ‘the inner’ from ‘the outer’. 
It 1s thus reasonable to think that if Aulus Gellius should be interpreted 
as done here, as ascribing to Chrysippus the idea that fate includes the 
beginnings of causes but not the mind, he is likely to have added this 
element to the account he claims to refer to in Chrysippus! On provi- 
dence.” 

Alexander in his De fato?! indicates that Chrysippus defined £q' tiv 
as ‘what happens by us’ (tò vwógevov ô? fjuov),? and that it ‘is in’, or ‘is 


30 Given that Aulus Gellius first seems to have correctly understood the Chrysippean 
account, as we know it from Cicero’s De fato, but then seems to contradict that 
interpretation, one might suspect that he does not clearly distinguish the Chrysippean 
solution from those of some Middle Platonists, who as we will see, were happy to restrict 
the reach of fate in order to save tò &q* fjuiv. Cf. section 5.5. 

31 No names of the opponents are mentioned by Alexander but he is generally 
taken to be attacking the Stoics, and more precisely Chrysippus and the so-called 
fate principle, that all things happen in accordance with fate, to which he both presents a 
Peripatetic alternative account of fate, also attempting to show the absurd consequences 
of the fate principle. 

32 SVF IL979.3—4: [...] Aéyovow èg’ fjuiv civar tò ywouevov (xa óouijv) dv fav 
[...] (Alex. De fato 181.14, Bruns: [...] Aéyovow èg’ fjv civar tò ywopevov xoi v fjv 
[...]). Thus, Bruns’ xai (based on the Mss) is emendated by «a^ 6guñv in SVF, but 
should be deleted acc. to Sharples 1983, 245. Though seemingly superfluous, I take 
it that the reason for the xaí being there (whether put there by Alexander or a later 
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to be referred to’, impulse and assent (èv víj óoufj ve xai ouyxataÿéoet).% 
At one point, Alexander indicates that the, on his view much too weak, 
definition of &q' fjuiv as what happens by impulse, or as the movement 
according to impulse (fj xa’ ôguñv xivnois) could be interpreted as 
meaning ‘what is brought about by something (tò ré tuvos yivouevov) 
according to its own nature (xarà thv oixeiav quo) depends on if. 
Naturally, Alexander sees this notion of ég’ fjuiv as unnatural and 
unsatisfactory, but what he reports about Chrysippus is compatible with 
what we were told in Cicero and Aulus Gellius. It is somewhat unclear 
though, whether Alexander takes Chrysippus to mean that impulse and 
assent are éq' fjuiv, or that it is by impulse and assent, as expressions 
of the agent’s own nature that something else in turn, say an action is 
called èg’ Hiv. 

Some of the above discussed elements of the more complex picture 
of Chrysippus! notion of ëp’ fjuiv given in Cicero, Aulus Gellius, and 
Alexander are also supported in Plutarch, Origen, and Clement. 

First of all, in Plutarch's report on Chrysippus! views, we get no 
explicit definition of éq’ fuiv. It seems, though, that according to Plu- 
tarch's reading, Chrysippus argued that asssent to our impressions was éq’ 
uiv. This is then consistent with the accounts of Cicero and Aulus 
Gellius, and plausibly with the one in Alexander. 

Secondly these views are moreover consistent with a passage in 
Clement of Alexandria from which we get the information that Chrys- 
ippus*® held that all assents (ovyxataÿéoeis) are èp’ Hiv. Clement more- 


hand), could well be the desire to capture the fact that in Chrysippus! view, the actions 
etc. that are èp uïv are not exceptions to the fate principle, and thus equally come 
about from antecedent causes, but precisely, have the feature that they come about by 
our contribution also, a feature absent in cases of what is not è’ tiv. 

33 SVF IL981: [...] èv tH óouij te xai ovyxatatécer tò èp’ uïv qaow eivat [...] 
(Alex. De fato 183.22-23 Bruns). C£. SVF II.986 (c£. Plotinus, Enn, IIL.1.7, who, like 
Alexander De fato Ch. 14 Bruns, argues that in the Stoic, i.e. Chrysippean compatibilism 
of tò éq' fjuiv and the determinism of our impulses by precedent causes, only the name 
tO ëp’ fjuiv is preserved, since ‘our having impulses’ is insufficient for them being è’ 
fiiv, as they are predetermined). The criticism at least gives us the information that 
Chrysippus had a specific the notion of &q* fjuiv. 

34 De fato 211.30-31 Bruns: [...] tò óxó twos xarà viv oixeiav ywôuevov plow èm’ 
&xeivo [...] - SVF IL 1006 (who has &zó twos, which could be a misprint). 

35 Le. the 'self-contradiction' that Plutarch, at de Stoic. Repugn. 1056.C.11-1056.D.4, 
finds in Chrysippus’ view is presumably the idea of compatibilism of assent depending 
on us with the fate principle that everything happens in accordance with fate. 

36 Litterally, oi ånò víjc Zvoàc, Clem. Alex. Stromata 2.12.55.1.1. 
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over gives the explanation that assent was a notion generically covering 
all belief (86Eo), judgment (xçiois, dnéAmis) and pieces of learning 
(udônous).57 

Thirdly, Origen, in his zn Genesim,’ moroever seems to refer to the 
Chrysippean point that the causes of many things that depend on us do 
mostly not zn themselves depend on us (&q* fuiv), though he in general 
seems to refer to the notion in later Stoics.” 

A rather complex picture is moreover provided by Nemesius in his 
De natura hominis. From Nemesius, we learn that Chrysippus thought 
the fate principle, i.e. that all things happen according to fate, was compati- 
ble with some notion of éq’ fjuiv. The examples Nemestus brings forth 
imply that he takes Chrysippus to have defined what is ëg” fjuiv as the 
activities we engage in (1) following our impulse, which are always in accor- 
dance with fate (1) when no external factors hinder us. Nemesius mentions 
assenting, and having and following an impulse (tò ovyxatatiÿeodat 


37 Clem. Alex. Stromata 2.12.54.5.4—1.3, Stahlin, Früchtel & Treu: [...] tag 6$ ovyxa- 
radéoes où uóvov oi Gd TThatwvos, GAAG xai of Amd ví; Xvoàc èg’ Muiv eivai Aéyovow. 
nãoa oùv óta ai xolos xoi óxóXmwyis xoi uóünoic, oic GOuev xoi oóveopev aiei và yéver 
tov aviownwv, ovyxatáðeois otv: [...]. Clement, in identifying assent with faith (xi- 
otis) here, seems to simply bring together philosophical views supporting that assent in 
a wide sense depends on us only in order to then make a similar point about faith. 

38 Origen, Commentarii in Genesim (frag) 12.69.14-21 Delarue: [...] "Ow uévror ye 
TOMOV tov èp’ fjv atma zÀriova tõv oùx èp’ Hiv got, xoi Mueîs óuoAoynoouev: àv 
wu! yevouévov, Aéyo ôè vOv oùx èp uiv, oùx àv váóse TWA TOV EG’ fv ÉTQUTTETO" 
TQUTTETOL ÔÈ TUE TV THV Eq’ Hiv åxóňovða votoóe vois xooyevouévorc, OÙX EG’ Tuiv. 
évôexouévou tod Emi roig avbtoic mooyevouévois, xoi EteQa moča nag’ À TQUTTOUEV. 
[...]. ‘That indeed, the cause, of many things that depend on us, mostly does not [in 
itself] depend on us, even we will agree to. When these have not occurred (I mean 
those not depending on us), one would not do such or such of the things which do 
depend on us, but [rather] one does such or such of the things that do depend on us 
that are in conformity with certain antecedent events, [in themselves] not depending 
on us. Because it is possible to, with the same antecedents, do different things than the 
ones we do.’ The reference was taken as an early Stoic fragment by von Arnim, SVF 
II.996, who wrongly, I take it, also included the following paragraph as well. The last 
remark might seem clearly un-Chrysippean. However, if Origen refers to the fact that 
the agent x would act differently than agent y in the same circumstances, this might as 
well be a version of the cylinder and cone simile. 

39 Many passages in Origen have been taken to be Chrysippean fragments reporting 
on the notion of what is ëp’ fjuiv, e.g. in SVF and onwards. However, SVF IL.988 (=Ori- 
gen, De principiis 3.1.5.12 Górgemanns & Karpp) refers to the later Stoic Epictetus’ posi- 
tion that the xofjots qavraotov is what depends on us (as is observed by Górgemanns 
& Karpp, ad loc. n. 12); SVF 11.989 (Origen, De Oratione 6.2, Koetschau= 206, 435, 
Delarue), addresses ‘those thinking that nothing depends on us’, which is unlikely to 
be Chrysippus, or any Stoic; the same goes for SVF 990 (=Origen, De Pincipus II.1.5. 
(p. 474) Górgemanns & Karpp). 
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xoi Oguév) but his example really focuses on the case of walking.*? It is 
somewhat unclear whether the view he ascribes to Chrysippus is that 
assenting and desiring are not éq’ fjuiv, but that they make our actions 
(when nothing opposes their realization) è fjuiv, or if it is the view that 
although the condition specified mentions action, it implies that assent- 
ing and entertaining impulses as well qualify as being éq’ uiv,“ but 
that the condition simply 1s designed foremost to capture the more dif- 
ficult case of the sense in which external action can be éq’ tfjuiv.? The 
passage runs as follows: 


And in this way also to the animal, assenting and desiring [i given 
according to fate], and when none of the things external and in accor- 
dance with fate opposes this impulse, then ‘walking’ would fulfil [the 
criterion for] depending on us and we would truly walk.‘ 


It might well be that Nemesius distorts the true Chrysippean picture 
here, but as to the notion of &q' uïv, we in fact get some quite 
interesting information. Chrysippus’ notion of ëp’ fuiv would have been 
one allowing that external action can be éq’ fjuiv; moreover, that the 
two necessary and together sufficient conditions for the action of an 
agent being &q' uiv would have been (i) that the agent acted on his 
own impulse, where ‘impulse’, given the previous line, must be read as 
covering both ‘assenting and desiring (entertaining an impulse)’, and 
(i) that there were no external factors (equally in accordance with fate) 
that opposed, i.e. hindered the action, in this case walking, 


40 In Burgundio of Pisa’s medieval translation of NH éguév is rendered as ‘secundum 
impetum mover, probably an interpretation of the verb in the light of the following 
example of walking. Cf. Verbeke & Moncho 1975, 134. 

41 Le. since this is what Nemesius attempts to refute, by showing it incompatible with 
and ruled out by the fate principle. NH XXXV, 291f (p. 105, 6f£. Morani). 

42 Tt has been supposed, cf. Inwood 1985, 88-89, that Nemesius here for polemical 
reasons distorts the Stoic view in attributing to all animals assent (ouyxataÿéoeis) and 
impulse (Ogu), thus omitting the Stoic distinction between human (rational) behaviour, 
to which the analysis in terms of assent (ovyxatadécetc) really only applies, and non- 
human (irrational) animal behaviour. The trick of Nemesius in the passage would thus 
be labeling ‘assent’ the ‘yielding to presentations’ which the Stoics applied only to 
irrational animals, and then taking this to be what human assent would amount to 
as well, thus omitting reason as well as man’s own determination of his assenting or 
not. Cf. Inwood 1985, 88-89, n. 220 & n. 221. 

535 NH 291.12ff. Morani: [...] ott nai tË Cow tò ovyxatativecdar xoi dSouav, Stav 
dé taúty t ou unôèv Gvtutéoy vàv &EoÜev xoi xad’ ciwaguevynv, TOTE TO TEQUTOTELV 
téheov èg’ fjv eivai xai závvoc meguratoouev [...]. The immediately following passage 
states [...] ot tatta Aéyovrec (eloi de vv Zvov«óv Xovounmds te «oi Piondtwg xai dAXot 
Toroi xai Aaurçoi) [...]. 
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Actually, we do not have to take Nemesius to intentionally blur 
the distinction between rational man and irrational beast, precisely 
because he speaks of assenting and brings up a typically human exam- 
ple. Rather, then, we should see him as speaking only about humans in 
the present passage.** 

Now, 1s the account consistent with what we have from the previous 
sources? Someone might think that the, as it were, additional condition 
(ii), since it seems to be absent in the other sources, would signify 
a diversion from the others. However, first of all, (ii) only applies to 
the issue as to whether a specific action is éy’ iv or not. Secondly, 
the sources mentioning actions, but not mentioning (ii) obviously must 
assume that (ii), in one sense at least, is fulfilled, i.e. they assume that 
the action has been carried out or realized. 'To rephrase this, we could 
say that they are talking of situations where an action has already been 
carried out. Nemesius’ including (ii) thus implies that he does not speak 
only of situations where an action has already been carried out, but 
rather that he is speaking more generally of what is ég’ fjuiv. This 
feature, i.e. of adapting the conditions for something to be éq’ tiv, 
so as to be able to say something more general than what applies to post 
factum situations, thus resembles the feature we will encounter further 
ahead in Epictetus. 


4.1.3. Conclusions concerning Chrysippus? notion of èg huv 


Bobzien (1998a) as we saw above, argued that Chrysippus held (1) that 
(mainly) actions are éq’ uv, Le. (ii) that (only) those actions of which 
we are the possible or actual cause are &q' fjuiv, (ii) the way we can 
become such causes is through using our capacity of assent, and (iv) the 
fact that human assent ‘is neither forced nor fully externally hindered’ 
guarantees the ‘freedom from force and external hindrances’. Given 
the analysis of the sources carried out above, then, we should modify or 
specify (i) and revise (iv). 


44 Inwood 1985, 284, n. 221 collects references asserting that the ‘walking-example’ 
was used by the Stoic themselves, and gives some earlier sources as well. I believe that 
Aristotle’s use of typically human context examples, like ‘walking’ in De Motu Animalium, 
is a useful reference in that it shows that merely by using a specific example a writer 
may indicate that the explanation of the example has no intention of covering more 
than the very subjects to which the example applies, i.e. humans exclusively, which I 
also take it Nemesius is doing here. 

45 Cf. section 4.1.1. 
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First of all, in relation to (1), it is indeed the case that some of the 
sources state that what is &q' Hiv is actions, notably Aulus Gellius, 
(plausibly) Alexander, Origen, and Nemesius. Moreover, the account 
that these sources provide regarding Chrysippus’ conditions for an action 
to be ëp’ fjuiv—1.e. in case they provide anything at all—implies that 
for Chrysippus, an action is &q' fuiv if and only if it occurred by 
the agent's own impulse, (where ‘impulse’ is generical for ‘assenting’ 
and ‘desiring’), as in Nemesius and Alexander. In relation to this, it is 
noteworthy that this 1s in two cases (Cicero and Alexander) interpreted 
as acting from one's own nature. Some sources in addition state that 
what is &q' fjuiv is impulse, notably Cicero, Aulus Gellius, and perhaps 
Alexander. However, some sources state that assent as such is ëg” fuiv, 
notably Cicero, Plutarch, Clement and (perhaps) Alexander. In these 
cases, though, the sources provide no information of what Chrysippus 
would have thought were the conditions for an assent to be éq’ rjuiv. 
A plausible way of interpreting this is that these sources took the point 
to be that all cases of assent are éq’ uïv.“ In relation to (iv) above 
then, the conclusions to draw are, I think, on the one hand, that the 
sources claiming that Chrysippus held that what is &q* tiv is action, 
do not refer, in their explanations, to assent qua not determined. Rather, 
they refer to assent (and desire) qua making a contribution to the action 
coming about. That this 1s so 1s also emphasized by the cases where 
action that is é@’ tv is spelled out in terms of action from one's own 
nature. On the other hand, those sources that ascribe to Chrysippus 
the view that what is &q* fuiv is assents, might seem to assume the view 
that assents are ‘by definition’ not determined by anything external etc. 
However, this is never explicitly stated. Moreover, among these sources, 
especially Cicero stresses that what is at stake 1s that assent contributes 
to the causation initiated by external factors." Thus, the issue for 
Chrysippus is in general to spell out that we make a contribution to 


46 Although Clement’s talking of ‘all assents’, does not, I take it, directly refer to ‘all 
tokens of assent’, it seems that ‘all types of assent’ here includes ‘all tokens of all types 
of assent’. 

47 One way of reading these sources is then, naturally, that there are two different 
senses in which something can be called &q* fjuiv, since assent and impulse are called 
èp’ fjuiv by virtue of expressing our own nature and capacity, while actions in the strict 
sense are called èp’ fuiv by being expressions of our acts of assent and impulse, and 
only derivatively expressions of our own nature and capacity. There are no signs that 
the sources thought Chrysippus made such a distinction, however. 
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our actions such that our actions cannot be explained solely in terms 
of the preceding external causes, but must make reference to us as 
well. Moreover, Chrysippus should be seen as working with an exclusive 
notion of éq' tiv, since in his view, human action by definition follows 


from assent, and assent by definition 1s an act of the rational ruling part 
of the soul. 


.2. Seneca’s notion of in nostra potestate 
4 P 


In Seneca, we obviously do not encounter the notion of éq’ fjv. 
However, as was pointed out in relation to Cicero's De fato as a source 
to Chrysippus! views, we have reasons to take the notion of in nostra 
potestate to be the established Latin translation of the notion of &q' iv. 
Seneca in fact develops a distinctive notion of in nostra potestate, and we 
find it in several places, both in the Dialogues, notably in the De beneficis, 
De wa, De brevitate vitae, Ad Marciam de consolatione and Ad Helviam matrem 
de consolatione, as well as in the Letters, i.e. in Ad Lucilium epistulae morales 
85, 86, and 91. 
In the De benificiis V, we learn that: 


[I]f we are prevented from showing ourselves most grateful, it will be 
the fault, not of ourselves, but of something from without that intervenes 
and deters us. Yet in intention we shall not be outdone, nor shall we be 
disgraced if we are overpowered by things that do not depend on us. (my 
italics)? 


The point here is quite simple: i.e. when we are hindered—by some 
factor which is not in nostra potestate—to perform what we should do, 
e.g. repay some benefit, our failure to do so will have no consequences 
for our social or moral status. The remark also hints that one perhaps 
paradigmatic example of what is not in nostra potestate is an external 
factor (aliquid extrinsecus). The remark then would seem to imply that 


48 Of. e.g. Annas 1992, 56-70 & 89-102. As we saw in chapter 3, Alexander in his De 
Jato elaborates a taxonomy using the stoicizing terminology of assent, and thus posits 
unforced non-rational assents, corresponding to Aristotle's notion of what is voluntary 
and yet non-rational, but this notion of ‘assent’ does not correspond to what we have 
reason to ascribe to Chrysippus. 

49 Transl. Basore 1964 slightly modified. De beneficiis V.v.4. Préchac: [...] quia non per 
nos erit mora, quominus gratissimi sumus, sed interveniet aliquid extrinsecus, quod prohibeat: nos tamen 
nec vincemur animo nec turpiter his rebus superabimur, quae non sunt in nostra potestate. |.. .]. 
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everything ‘internal’ is in nostra potestate, but as becomes clear in relation 
to the passions, this is not the case.” 

In the De tra, Seneca, in discussing the various stages of development 
of the passions, states that: 


there are certain things which at the start depend on us, but later hurry 
us away by their force and leave us no retreat?! 


The context is that Seneca, having discussed what anger (ira) is, whether 
it belongs to any other creature than Man, how it differs from iras- 
cibility and what its different expressions are, argues that it is not in 
accordance with nature, i.e. the nature of Man, and moreover that it is 
not even expedient.” The first argument Seneca uses, as in the quote 
above, seeks to show that there is no such thing as a moderate or sound 
use of passions, and that the only alternatives are (i) not letting anger 
into the soul in the first place, or (11) letting it in and thus being over- 
come by it, and consequently ‘[t]he best course is to reject at once the 
first incitement to anger’. The argument relies on his version of the 
Stoic idea of passions as categorized into different stages. The rea- 
son, why he thinks it best to avoid anger even in its earliest state is 
that this does depend on us, while avoiding it later on does not. Now, 
what is the subject on which the things first depend and then do not 
depend? Generally in the De ira, Seneca uses the opposition ratio and 
adfectus, but even within the relevant chapter he shifts between ratio, 
mens, and animus, as the counterpart of passion and as that which the 
latter enslaves unless the former acts according to Seneca’s advice. A 
further complicating fact is Seneca’s point that ‘these two do not dwell 
separate and distinct, but passion and reason are only the transforma- 
tion of the mind toward the better or the worse'.? However, it is evident 


50 On the philosophical sources to the De beneficiis, cf. Préchac 1961, T.1, I-XLII. 

5! Transl. Basore 1963 slightly modified. De ira, I.vii.4.7-8 Reynolds: [...] Quarundam 
rerum initia in nostra potestate sunt, ulteriora nos vi sua rapiunt nec regressum relinquunt. [...]. 

52 De ira Lvii.t. ff. Reynolds. 

53 Transl. Basore 1963. De ira, Lviii.1.16-17 Reynolds: [...] Optimum est primum inrita- 
mentum trae protinus spernere. |...]. 

5t The Stoic theory of passions, i.e. in the Early Stoa, and the question of the extent 
of its development via the Middle Stoic Posidonius and in later Stoics such as Seneca 
has been treated in many places. For accessible accounts of the theory of passions in the 
old Stoa, cf. e.g. Inwood 1985, and for Seneca, cf. Inwood 1993. 

55 Transl. Basore 1963. De ira, Lviii.3.28-90 Reynolds: [...] Non enim, [...] separatas 
asta sedes suas diductasque habent, sed adfectus et ratio in melius peiusque mutatio animi est. [...]. 
This passage is one of the clearest counter-examples of a traditional view that Seneca 
in the theory of the passions, due to allegedly Posidonian influences, expressed a sort of 
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that Seneca thinks that it is by means of our rational capacity that the 
things which at an early state depend on us actually do depend on us, 
e.g. it 1s by using our reason (ratio) that we can get rid of, or yield to, a 
beginning passion. This fits well together with his denial of passions to 
the other animals, based on their lack of ratto. Still, we do not get from 
this passage any general account of what these ‘things’ which are first in 
nostra potestate and then not, really are, i.e. whether they comprise only 
passions or other things as well. Nor do we learn whether these things 
are the only things that are im nostra potestate etc. 

In De tra book II, Seneca discusses whether anger arises from deci- 
sion (rudictum) or impulse (impetus), 5’ and defends the first option, i.e. 
the view that passion does not develop unless the soul approves.*? The 
interesting point he makes here is that anger is distinct from inevitable 
things like shivering, etc. About these inevitable things he states that: 
‘Because none of these things depend on us, no reasoning can keep 
them from happening"? This implies that if reason can keep some- 
thing from happening, that thing is in nostra potestate. But we can as well 
assume that this also tells us is that if something is in nostra potestate, rea- 
son (ratio) can hinder it, 1.e. there seems to be no reason to assume that 
there are things in nostra potestate that reason cannot reach. Although this 
does not entail that what we have here is what we have called an exclu- 
sive use, such that only things that are approved/hindered by reason 
are in nostra potestate, Yt seems that they must be of such a kind that they 
can in principle be subjected to and approved or hindered by reason. 
This, however, in principle allows equally for taking Seneca to have an 
inclusive notion of in nostra potestate, on which it suffices that the princi- 
ple of what is achieved is in the agent. 

Thus, Seneca on the one hand clearly speaks of the things in nostra 
potestate as a class of things being in nostra potestate regardless of whether 
we decide or deliberate about them, and thus rather refers to their 
nature as the explication of their being in nostra potestate. However, there 
is a sense in which Seneca's notion is exclusive, and it has to do with his 


psychological dualism, dividing the soul into one rational part and one irrational part. 
Inwood 1993 convincingly argues against different variants of that view. 

56 De ira, Liii.g.11-13 Reynolds: [...] Sed dicendum est feras ira carere et omnia praeter 
hominem; nam cum sit inimica rationi, nusquam tamen nascitur nisi ubi rationi locus est. [...]. 

57 De ira, ILi.r.3ff. Reynolds. 

58 De ira, ILi.4.16f. Reynolds. 

59 De ira, IL2.1.12-19. Reynolds: [...] quorum quia nihil im nostra potestate est, nulla 
quominus fiant ratio persuadet. [...]. 
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analysis of what is ‘internal’ or ‘external’. Namely, as to the question 
of what is m the agent, Seneca, as we will see below, excludes from 
what is i nostra potestate some things—the passions—that would seem 
to be inner in the inclusive sense, on the very ground that they in 
fact are ruled by changes in unmistakably external objects. In this 
latter context, the underlying distinction Seneca uses is the one between 
things that depend on us and things that in some way are due to chance 
(fortuna)! What we have, then, is the picture that the mere occurrence 
of impressions of e.g. harm is not in nostra potestate. Moreover, if we 
approve of such impressions, a passion follows, one which is not i 
nostra potestate. What actually is in nostra potestate is approving or not 
approving of that impression, and thus presumably the state of mind 
we are in directly following our not approving of such an impression is 
in nostra potestate. 

In the De brevitate vitae 15, Seneca, in order to convince Paulinus to 
retire, argues for the benefits of the philosophical life. Regarding the 
content of that life the focus in this chapter lies on reading and studying 
philosophers, and thus becoming their follower and in that sense part 
of their *family'.9 This is the idea reflected in the following remark: 


we are wont to say that it did not depend on us to choose the parents 
who fell to our lot, that they have been given to men by chance; yet we 
may be the sons of whomsoever we will.5* 


60 Inwood 1993, 175 argues in relation to this passage that the notion of in nostra 
potestate is used by Seneca in a narrow sense (ie. narrower than the Early Stoics). 
This ‘narrow’ sense seems to be identical to one of the senses of ‘rational’ Inwood 
distinguishes, namely that only that which is susceptible to change through a conscious 
rational decision is rational (and thus is in nostra potestate). This interpretation of Seneca’s 
notion of in nostra potestate comes close to the the view I argue for here. It seems, 
however, that Inwood by this intends to ascribe a version of what we have called 
the exclusive notion to Seneca, i.e. that (i) things are made in nostra potestate by being 
deliberated or decided upon. On the contrary, I take it that for Seneca the things in 
nostra potestate are a. class of things by nature such that our reason cannot affect their 
occurrence. In this way he might be slightly closer to Epictetus (on whom see below), 
but though Seneca’s use might be different from Chrysippus’ notion of àq' fjuiv, I do not 
think it is narrower. 

61 De ira, IL.3.1.5-6. Reynolds: [...] Nihil ex his quae animum fortuito inpellunt adfectus 
vocari debet. |...]. 

62 De ira, Lvii.4.7-8 Reynolds, quoted above. 

65 On previous uses of this metaphor in Seneca and other authors, cf. Grimal 1959, 
60, n. 3f. 

64 Transl. Basore 1970, slightly modified. De brevitate 15.3.24f. Reynolds: [...] Solemus 
dicere non fuisse in nostra potestate quos sortiremur parentes, forte nobis datos: nobis vero ad nostrum 
arbitrium nasci licet. [...]. 
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The point made here reflects the opposition also found in the De ira 
between what is in nostra potestate, and what is not but instead depends 
on chance (fortuna). What parents (in the usual sense) we have is not in 
nostra potestate, but joming the ‘family’ of a philosopher by studying his 
writings, and thus leading a philosophic life, is in nostra potestate.© 

Given that the Stoic account of the passions and of how we can avoid 
them is highly relevant to the topic of Consolations, it is not surprising 
that we find the notion of in nostra potestate in Seneca’s Consolations as 
well. 

In Ad Marciam de consolatione XTX, Seneca in discussing the remedy 
for the specific kind of grief caused by our longing for someone that we 
have lost, states: 


What tortures us, therefore, is an opinion, and every evil is only as great 
as we have reckoned it to be. In our hands we have the remedy. Let us 
consider that the dead are merely absent and let us deceive ourselves; we 
have sent them on their way—nay, we have sent them ahead and shall 
soon follow. (italics mine)®’ 


The argument is based on the same conception of the passions as in 
the De wa. It is not the fact per se that triggers the passion, e.g. grief, but 
our opinion, or the way we conceive of 1t.9 An addition here is that Seneca 
does not advise us to refrain from approving of a false impression about 
the facts, as in the De iva passage discussed above, but exhorts us to 
deceive ourselves. The remedy is then to conceive of the facts in a 
way that in one sense is obviously false.? What motivates this slight 
self-deception, though, is the underlying idea, explicit elsewhere, that 
an opinion producing a passion makes us live not in accordance with 


65 The idea that which parents we have is something given by chance (fortuna or 
forte) might, as in the case of Middle Platonism where it became a commonplace in the 
account of fate and that which depends on us, derive from the the description of the 
choice of lives in the myth of Er in Rep. X. Cf. below chapter 5. 

66 For an outline of the argument of the dialogue, i.e. the—from a Roman perspec- 
tive—controversial idea that due to their different attitudes to time, the ‘public’ life of 
the occupati is worse than the ‘inner’ life of the otiosi cf. Grimal 1959, 5-13. 

67 Transl. Bashore 1970. Ad Marc. 19.1.8—12. Reynolds: [...] opinio est ergo quae nos 
cruciat, et tanti quodque malum est quanti illud taxavimus. In nostra potestate remedium habemus: 
tudicemus illos abesse et nosmet ipsi fallamus; dimisimus illos, immo consecuturi praemisimus. |...]. 

68 For this point, see also Ad Marc. 7.1.29ff. For the philosophical points of the 
Ad Marc. cf. Favez 1928, XXVIII-XLVIII, who also points out some of the relevant 
contradictions and repetitions found in the text (p. L-LII). 

69 This remedy of deceiveing oneself is picked up later on by Epictetus, cf. below. 
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nature.” Moreover, the stoic idea of the indifferents, i.e. that all things 
except virtue (which is the only good) and vice (which is the only evil) 
are indifferents, seems to be assumed, in this case implying that forming 
any opinion about whether the loss of someone dear is good or bad is 
by definition wrong, which motivates forming any other, instrumentally 
beneficial opinion about the fact or situation. 

In the Ad Helviam matrem de consolatione, Seneca, having described 
some historical examples of the class of women among which he wishes 
to count his mother Helvia, goes on to spell out the one and only 
method of getting out of grief, i.e. by engaging in philosophical studies 
(liberala studia). He begins by stating the point that: 


I know well that this is a matter that does not depend on us, and that no 
emotion is submissive, least of all that which is born from sorrow; for it is 
wild and stubbornly resists every remedy?! 


Exactly what the ‘matter’ (res) is that Seneca claims not to be i nos- 
tra potestate here is not clear. However, given what we find elsewhere, 
the point 1s most likely the one that when already sufferering or under- 
going a passion, avoiding its expressions is not i nostra potestate. This 
might seem odd given what precedes the remark in the quote, i.e. the 
exhortation to Helvia to follow the exemplified women ‘in your effort 
to restrain and supress your sorrow,” which would seem to imply that 
the matter indeed was in nostra potestate. The most likely explanation for 
these seemingly contradictory remarks is to see the rest of the chapter, 
describing the senses in which the philosophical studies (diberala studia) 
will make Helvia escape from the power of chance (fortuna), as further 
developing the view of what regarding the passions is ?n nostra potestate 
that we found in the De wa, though here the focus is rather on what 
is in nostra potestate when we are already in the grip of a passion. ‘Thus, 
the point made here is that when in the grip of a passion such as grief 
for someone lost or taken away from us, it is indeed in nostra potestate, 
through philosophical studies, not only to permanently get rid of that 


7 Ad Marc. 19.1.8—12. Reynolds: [...] Sed plus est quod opinio adicit quam quod natura 
imperavit. [...]. 

7! Transl. Basore 1970, slightly modified. Ad Helviam 17.1.13-15 Reynolds: [...] Scio 
rem non esse in nostra potestate nec ullum adfectum servire, minime vero eum qui ex dolore nascitur; 
ferox enim et adversus omne remedium contumax est. |...]. 

7? Transl. Basore 1970. Ad Helviam 16.7.11-12 Reynolds: [...] in coercenda comprimen- 
daque aegritudine |...]. 
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specific passion by submitting it to reason,” but also to attain a state 
where the power of fortune (fortuna) cannot reach us any longer.” 

The occurrences of the notion in the Ad Lucilium epistulae morales 
are in general found in the same kind of context as in the Dialogues 
discussed above, 1.e. within a discussion of the passions and of how they 
must be avoided to achieve happiness.” 

In £p. 85, which on Lucilius’ demand presents the Stoics’ proofs for 
the doctrine that virtue suffices for happiness,’° Seneca states that: 


Can one doubt that the vices of the human mind, when they have 
become chronic and callous (‘diseases’ we call them), are beyond control, 
as, for example, greed, cruelty, and wantoness? Therefore the passions 
also are beyond control; for it is from the passions that we pass over to 
the vices. Again, if you grant any privileges to sadness, fear, desire, and 
all the other wrong impulses, they will cease to depend on us. And why? 
Simply because the means of arousing them le outside ourselves. (ray italics)? 


This remark is probably the closest Seneca ever comes towards giving 
a definition of what he thinks in nostra potestate means. Alhough it is 
not stated straightforwardly, we can conclude from the passage that 
what is in nostra potestate is that of which the cause is in some sense 
internal. Likewise, what is not in nostra potestate is that of which the cause 
producing it is external to us. 


73 Ad Helviam 17.2.23-24 Reynolds: [...] at quisquis (sc. adfectus) rationi cessit, in per- 
petuum componitur. [...]. 

74 Ad Helviam 17.5.14-16 Reynolds: [...] Haec quidem certissima praesidia sunt et quae sola te 
fortunae eripere possint. |...]. That the possibility of fleeing from chance is indeed a reality 
to Seneca is also underlined by the statement about philosophical studies at Ad Helviam 
17.3.31-32 Reynolds: [...] Jtaque illo te duco quo omnibus qui fortunam fugiunt confugiendum est, 
ad liberalia studia. [...]. Senecas’ focus on avoiding chance (fortuna) in this context, and of 
identifying what is not in nostra potestate with what happens through chance, pervades the 
whole treatise. However, he sometimes speaks equally of the ‘cruel fate’, in a manner 
that makes it most likely that he takes *what happens through fate (fatum) and *what 
happens through chance (fortuna) to be the same things. 

75 For an overview of the philosophical content of the Epistulae, cf. Mazzoli 1987, 
1969-1877. 

76 For an outline of the arguments of Ep. 85, cf. the Sommaire in Préchac 1995, 125 ff. 

77 Transl. Gummere 1920, slightly modified. Ep. 85. 10-11 Préchac: [...] Numquid 
dubium est, quin vitia mentis humanae inveterata et dura, quae morbos vocamus, immoderata. sint, 
ut avaritia, ut crudelitas, ut inpotentia [impietas]? Ergo inmoderati sunt et adfectus: ab his enim 
ad illa transitur. Deinde si das aliquid turis. tristitiae, timori, cupiditati, ceteris motibus pravis, non 
erunt in nostra potestate. Quaere? quia extra nos sunt, quibus inritantur: [...]. A more fortunate 
alternative to Gummere’s ‘means of arousing’, which is slightly vague, is Préchac’s ‘les 
objets qui provoquent...’. Thus, external variations such as new objects of desire, yields 
new—internal—desires, etc. 
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The consequences of this difference are spelled out a bit further 
ahead: 


If the existence of the passions 1s not in our own control, neither is the 
extent of their power; for if you once permit them to get a start, they will 
increase along with their causes, and they will be of whatever extent they 
shall grow to be.” 


The point is quite clear: once you make the mistake of granting a 
passion into your soul you not only become unable to get rid of it 
at once, but it and thus the state of your soul, will change entirely 
according to changes in its external causes.” 

In E. 91, containing some reflections on the fire that destroyed 
Lyons, somewhat along the lines of the Consolationes, Seneca. displays 
some common Stoic views: we must prepare our souls for everything 
since chance (fortuna)—in as swift as unpredictable ways—can destroy 
everything (4-17).°° Equanimity then, is achieved by not granting the 
works of chance as evils, including death (18—21).?! The letter ends with 
the slightly puzzling statement: 


78 Transl. Gummere 1920. Ef. 85.12 Préchac & Noblot: [...] Si in nostra potestate non 
est, an sint adfectus, ne illud quidem est, quanti sint: si ipsis permisistri incipere, cum causis suis 
crescent tantique erunt, quanti fient. |. ..]. 

79 The same use, although in a different context, is found in Ep. 86 written at Scipio 
Africanus’ villa, in which, after opposing Scipio's modest habits with those of Seneca's 
contemporaries, he relates some local ideas on plants and trees, and states that if, as 
he has just heard, 'thick-stemmed' trees actually prefer well-water, then ‘if we have this 
help, we have the rain in our power” (my transl.), Ep. 86.21 Préchac & Noblot: [...] quae 
st prodest habemus pluviam in nostra potestate. |...]. Préchac & Noblot (ad loc.) reads the ‘quae 
si prodest as meaning ‘si c'est là le bon moyen’, as if Seneca would be skeptical about 
this method, while Grummere, rightly I take it, understands Seneca as accepting the 
method and thus saying: ‘if we have this help’ (i.e. if we have the well-water) ‘then we 
are our own rain-makers'. 

80 Richard & Richard (IL, notes, 369) commenting on the letter talks of ‘le destin’. 
Fate (fatum) however, does not dominate Seneca's discussion here. He instead sticks to 
he somewhat unstoic and quite fuzzy notion of chance (fortuna). The talk of ‘the laws of 
life’ and ‘the law’ at 91.15—16 is never given any systematic role in the account, nor does 
he occasional substituiton of chance (fortuna) by fate (fatum) at 91.15 lead to anything 
like an account of the old Stoic theory of fate. Instead, fortuna, fatum and sors all refer to 
individual fate one has to face, and the generality is simply that this in all cases comes 
down to the fact of being doomed to perish. The basic account behind this passage 
hus remains the same as found elsewhere in Seneca of a simple opposition between 
he power of fortuna, and of what escapes it, i.e what is in nostra potestate. 

81 For a short outline of the argument of the Ef. 91, cf. the Sommaire in Préchac & 
Noblot 1962, 43 ff. 
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Meanwhile, it is foolhardy to condemn that of which you are ignorant. 
This one thing, however, you do know—that death is helpful to many, 
that it sets many free from tortures, want, ailments, sufferings, and weari- 
ness. We do not depend on anything (else) when once our death depends 
on us! Farewell. 


I take it that the point here is entirely metaphorical, i.e. Seneca simply 
adds up some reasons not to think of death as something evil, and one 
of them is that for those who are in bad states and/or in someone else’s 
power, death, putting an end to their suffering, comes as a salvation, 
since in death ‘[w]e do not depend on anything’. The expression ‘when 
once death depends on us’ is then a metaphorical expression for ‘death’ 
or ‘when we are dead’. 

To conclude, then, Seneca makes systematic use of the distinction 
between what is in nostra potestate and what is not in nostra potestate. 
The latter things, Le. those not in nostra potestate, are most generally 
characterized as what is in some sense external (to the soul) and thus 
as what instead depends on chance (fortuna). That which is in nostra 
potestate, then, would seem to be everything that is internal (to the 
soul). This 1s not the whole story, though. There are restrictions as to 
which internal things that are in some sense in nostra potestate; first of 
all Seneca repeatedly points out that the appearances, e.g. whether some 
misfortune seems bad to us or not, is not in nostra potestate. On the other 
hand, to approve or to not approve of such impressions using our reason 
(ratio) 1s in nostra potestate. Secondly, if we approve of such an impression, 
i.e. of something in truth indifferent as being good or bad, a state of 
passion follows. Given that the passion is in this sense an opinion about 
something external and changing, our soul thus becomes dependent on 
external changes in these relevant objects. At this stage, not yielding 
to the impressions related to the passion, and not being aroused is no 


82 Transl. Grummere, slightly modofied. Ep. 91.21 Préchac & Noblot: [...] interim 
temeritas est damnare quod nescias. At illud scis quam multis utilis sit, quam multos liberet tormentis, 
egestate, querelis, suppliciis, taedio. Non sumus in ullius. potestate cum mors in nostra. potestate 
sit. VALE. [...]. Richard & Richard (II, ad loc.) has ‘nous ne sommes au pouvoir de 
personne, puisque la mort est en notre pouvoir. Adieu’, which presumably taking the 
‘cum as causal or explicative, would seem to refer to suicide as ‘en notre pouvoir’. 
Exactly how this fits with their note (p. 369) that ‘la mort...est la seule chose dont nous 
ne soyons pas maîtres’, is less than evident. Préchac & Noblot instead opt for the same 
reading as Grummere, *Nous ne sommes au pouvoir de personne, du moment que la 
mort est en notre pouvoir." 

83 Cf. Ep. 85.11 Préchac: [...] Deinde si das aliquid iuris tristitiae, timori, cupiditati, ceteris 
motibus pravis, non erunt in nostra potestate. Quaere? quia extra nos sunt, quibus inritantur: |...]. 
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longer in nostra potestate. On the other hand, what is in nostra potestate at 
this point is to opt for the philosophical life or philosophical studies. 
It is Seneca's view that only by thus training our reason (rati) can 
we get rid of the faulty passions and thus escape the power of chance 
(fortuna). It 1s evident, then, that in Seneca the discussion of that which 
depends on us (what is in nostra potestate) is found within the discussion 
of the passions. Moreover, these discussions deals both with the more 
ethical issue of what constitutes happiness and under what conditions 
happiness may be acheived, as well as with the more physical issue of 
the works and scope of chance (fortuna). Seneca, in his notion of in nostra 
potestate, notably links these two fields, in that avoiding or even escaping 
the works of chance (fortuna) by directing oneself towards that which is 
in nostra potestate 1s what his view of achieving happiness amounts to. 


4.3. Musonius’ notion of ¿p uiv 


The evidence of the philosophy of the Stoic Musonius Rufus (AD 
c. 30—c. 100), the teacher of Epictetus, consists of different kinds of 
texts, the main source of which 1s Stobaeus. The extant texts consist 
of, on the one hand, a set of rather complete discourses, or diatribes, 
collected by a pupil named Lucius in a manner similar to Arrian's 
collection of Epictetus’ Discourses, and on the other, of fragments from 
different sources. Musonius’ only reported use of the notion of éq’ fjuiv 
occurrs in one of these smaller fragments.® The fragment is one of 
those preserved by Stobaeus, and falls within a group carrying the 
heading Rufus’ from the remarks of Epictetus on Friendship (Poÿgov x vóv 
Emxtýtov Iegi quA(ac).9 These are, however, not included in Arrian's 
edition of Epictetus’ Discourses, and have thus been taken to be passages 
quoted by Epictetus somewhere else, possibly from a written treatise by 
Musonius.*? 


9* Thus, e.g. the translation and commentary of Festugiére 1978 only includes these 
diatribes, and leaves out the fragments, while Jagu 1979, like Lutz 1947 includes the 
fragments as well. 

85 Fy. 38 Hense. (=Stob. Ed. IL.8.30). Cf. Oldfather 1928, 444—445. 

96 On the sources of the fragments and on problems with editing them, cf. Lutz 1947. 

87 Cf Lutz 1947, 9; 9, n. 22. Oldfather 1928, 445, n. 1, defends this view that 
*Epictetus had quoted with approval a fairly long passage from his revered teacher 
Musonius Rufus’. As for the fr. 38, I take it that the use of Evuraoa (never used in 
Epictetus) for ovurxaoa and the occurrence of the notion of eòðvuia as part of the 
definition of the state of correct xeñois vv pavraoi&v (found in 2 verb-forms, but never 
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In the fragment, where the notion of éq’ fjuiv occurs, Musonius states 
in a way similar to what we will find in Epictetus that God has put 
some things éq' fjuiv, others not éq’ tiv. Now, to the question as to 
which things in fact are èp’ fjuiv, we get the response from Musonius 
that: 


That which depends on us is the finest and most excellent (thing), 
through which indeed He is himself well-doing—the use of the impres- 
sions.9? 


What follows 1s an explanation not of why that which depends on us, 
i.e. the use of the impressions ‘is the finest and most excellent thing’, 
but of the qualities of the state, namely complete virtue, that can be 
acheived by it:° 


for this [the use of the impressions], when it happens in the right way, 1s 
freedom, well-flowing, contentment, tranquillity?? and this is both justice, 
and law, and prudence and general virtue.?! 


as noun in Epict.), speak in favour of the quote-hypothesis. C£. also Laurenti 1989, 
2105-2113. 

88 HM. 38.1-3. Hense. [...] ëp’ fuv uév tò xdAMotov xol onovdaidtatov, © ôù xoi 
adtos evdaipov oti, thv xofjow TOV qavraowv [...]. 

89 Le. as implied by the yég at Fr. 38.3. Hense. 

90 Lutz 1947, 137 translates the '&Aevüsoto éotiv, eügoia, eddupia, evotddeia’ as 
‘means serenity, cheerfulness, constancy’. The latter two words fit with the last two 
Greek words, but it is not obvious if ‘serenity’ is to render éAevüeoía or ebçoia, or both, 
or neither. 

9! Fr. 38.3-5. Hense: [...] totto yao óo00c vyvyvóusvov £Aevüsota éotiv, ebgoua, 
eddvuia, evotatera, voro ÔÈ xai dixy &oti xai voóuoc xai ooqoooovi xai Evuraoa det]. 
[...]. Notably, edeota is well-attested early Stoic terminology as part of the definition of 
etoanovia, namely as ebçgoia iov. Cf. SVF 1.84 (=Stob. Ed. IL77, 20 W) [for Zeno]; 
Sext. Adv. Math. XL.30 [for Zeno, Cleanthes & Chrysippus]; SVF 1.554 (=Stob. Ed. 
IL.7.6e, 77, 21 W. [for Cleanthes, Chrysippus & ‘All those following them’]); SVF IIL4 
(DL Vit. VIL87 [for Chrysippus]). evotab_era is attested early Stoic terminology for 
the state of stability or tranquility of the desires, impulses, i.e. fj tõv óouóv evoróosta. 
Cf. SVF IIL264 (=Stob. Ec. IL.60, 9 W). The phrase Evuraoa àọeth is quite rare, 
found in Plato Lach. 199e4 (i.e. in the form ovuraca àget) signifying (the specific 
virtue of àvóoszía appearing to be) ‘virtue as a whole’ as opposed to being a part 
of virtue. The form with Evu-, (att. for ovu-) is only found in later sources, e.g. Dio 
Chrys. Or. 77/78.21.5. Van Geytenbeek 1963, 50 also points to some of the occurrences 
in Epictetus of evotadea (and edoraÿeiv—Van Geytenbeek instead writes eiotatetv 
which I assume is a misprint) and eüçota (and eveosiv), and from the presence of these 
and the expressions &q' tiv and xofois Tv pavtaoi®v draws the conclusion that ‘it is 
[...] possible that only the contents of fr. XXXVIII are typical for Musonius, but that 
Epictetus expressed Musonius's opinion “sui verbis". However, this seems odd given 
that Van Geytenbeek also acknowledges that most of the terminology here goes back 
to the Early Stoics. The suggestion would thus imply that Musonius constitutes an 
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The significant point here is the addition ‘when it happens in the 
right way’ (de0@> ytyvouevov). This implies an important distinction 
between what is éq’ fjuiv on the one hand, and complete virtue includ- 
ing freedom (ë&kevdeoia) on the other hand. Namely, while the use of 
the impressions is &q' tiv in an equal manner for all agents, the state 
of freedom (&AevOeoía) is only achieved by those who master using the 
impressions in the right way (óoGc). 

A bit further ahead, Musonius draws the following conclusion from 
the above statement, namely that: 


Thus, it is necessary that we become of the same opinion as God and 
divide the things in the following way: seeking in every way after the 
things which depend on us, while leaving what does not depend on us to 
the cosmic order and, whether it demands our children or our country 
or our body or anything at all, be glad to give [them] up.” 


Thus the notion of ëp’ fjuiv in play here indicates that Musonius entire- 
ly identified the use of impressions with what is é@’ fuiv, but also 
strongly linked the correct use of the impressions with the state of freedom 
(ëkevdeoia) as one of the defining aspects of the state of evdoumovia. 
This link evidently has many similarities with what we found in Seneca 
above. In Seneca however, it was explicitly spelled out how opting 
for the philosophical life—which is well-being, or, the happy life— 
depended on us even when we are in the faulty state of passion. 
By contrast, in Musonius even though there is a general tendency of 
exhortation towards opting for such a god-like life of well-being, it is 
not entirely clear in what way the striving to adapt oneself, i.e. to adapt 
one’s use of the impressions, as such, should be seen as depending on 
oneself as well. Notably, it is not clear whether it would then depend on 
us in the same sense as what we do when we have attained that perfect 
state depends on us.” 


exception within a tradition from the Early Stoics to Epictetus (and beyond), which 
seems unlikely to be the case. Jagu (1979, 100, n. 214) rather takes the resemblance in 
terminology to prove the influence of Musonius on Epictetus. 

92 Fr. 38.6-10. Hense: [...] oùxoûv xai huds ovpuprpovc xor] t 9&9 yevéoOu xoi 
TOUT ÔLEAOVTAS TÀ TOAYLATA TOV LEV èp’ uïv TÜVTO voósxtov GvtuTOLEtoDaL, và SE ui] EG’ 
uïv Emiteéepou TH xóou xat, eive vOv maidwv déorto sive tic TateEtdog eive TOÙ odcpuotoc 
elte OTOVODV, &opuévovc xaooyooesiv. [...]. 

33 Laurenti 1989, 2113-2120, 2129-2136 gives a detailed analysis of Musonius’ con- 
ception of this adaptation and training but does not comment on it's relation to the 
notion of èp’ tiv, perhaps due to his aim of underlining the differences between 
Epictetus and Musonius, notably as to the absence in Musonius of Epictetus’ tendency 
of reducing everything into ‘a problem of freedom (liberta)’ (p. 2144). On the Musonian 
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Epictetus is perhaps the first philosopher for whom we are justified to 
say that the notion of &g' tiv is absolutely central to his philosophical 
doctrine as we know it.% He uses it through all four books of the 
Discourses and in the Enchetridion. The central role of the notion of èg’ 
uïv here stems from the fact that what is &q* fuiv coincides with the 
objects of ethics, towards which alone he exhorts us to focus all our 
efforts and thus distinguish what 1s in accordance with nature and what 
is not, and then to only seek the former and only avoid the latter, in 
order to attain a good life, i.e. well-being. As for the particular features 
of his notion, the plural form is significant. Aristotle already in the EN 
used the plural form and talked in terms of tà éq’ iv, i.e. the things 
which depend on us.” This feature is far more developed in Epictetus. 
One can distinguish, on the one hand, the passages where the plural 
form is simply used, 1.e. referring to a presupposed list of ‘things which 
depend on us’, which is not made explicit, and on the other those 
where Epictetus actually tells us which things are (and which things 
are not) on that list. l'he great number of instances of the former type 
perfectly illustrates how central the notion is to Epictetus’ philosophy.” 
However, what we will focus on here is primarily the second type 
of passages, ie. those where something specific is said about which 
things are ég’ fjuiv. Thus Epictetus states that: ‘only the correct use 
of impressions depends to us'.? Moreover, he repeatedly states that 
‘choice and all the works of choice depend on us',? while ‘the body, 
the parts of the body, possessions, parents, brothers, children, country 
and generally things with which we associate’ do not depend on us.” 


notions of &oxnoiu of the soul and äoxnois of the body (as different from Epictetus’ 
views), cf. Hershbell 1989, 2158 and Geytenbeek 1962, 42 ff. 

% All references to Epictetus refer to the text of Schenkl 1916, 1965. 

95 Cf. section 3.1.3. 

96 Learning this distinction of ‘the things which depend on us’ and ‘the things which 
do not depend on us’ must be part of any education: Diss. L.22.10.1-2: [...] dt tæv 
Óvvov TH uév ŝoti èp’ fjuiv, tà SE ovx Eq’ ruv [...]. 

97 Diss. 1.1.7.2-3: [...] wovov èp’ fiiv [...] thy xofjow thv dedi voic qavraotous [...]; 
A point repeated further on: Diss. II.19.32.2—4 [...] oove [...] ouv èp’ hiv [...] oŭte 
&AXo Tt ns mav dod] xofjois pavraoiwv. [...]. 

98. Diss. 1.22.10.2-3: [...] èp’ fiiv uèv nooaigeois xoi névta tà TECaIQETIXe Zoya [...]. 
That all acts of choice are up to us is repeated many times; Diss. IL.13.10.2-3 [...] tà 
aQoatoetuxà SE mávra èp’ Hutv [...]. 

99 Diss. 1.22.10.3-11.1: [...] ox èp’ fiv 2 10 o@ua, và uéor] TOD oópooc, xrrjotic, 
yoveic, Gdekqoi, téxva, tatois, TAGS ot xowovot. [...]. The same list is given in Diss. 
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The works of choice are then found to encompass the goods of the soul, 
i.e. the pleasure of the soul.! Later on in Diss. IV, speaking of choice is 
replaced by the terminology of assent (fj ouyxatädeois), ?' and assenting 
(to ovyxatatéodat),' and speaking of the works of choice is replaced by 
speaking of the region of assent (èv uèv và ovyxatatetix® tóng). In the 
same paragraph Epictetus adds desiring (tò óoutjoou)!* and not desiring (tò 
äpoguñoou)® to the list of what is èg’ fjuiv. Moreover, at the beginning 
of the Encheiridion, Epictetus gives a list of what is ëg” tiv that is rather 
more detailed: ‘conception, impulse, desire, aversion, and in a word 
everything that is our own doing’.!° Taken together, these depictions of 
what is &q' fjuiv implies that the work or activities of choice, given that 
‘choice’ for Epictetus seems to be synonymous with ‘assent’, is exactly 
the use of impressions.” 

Having thus established in relation to what things Epictetus applied the 
notion, it remains to see what is it about the things that are éq’ tiv 


IV.1.66.2—67.7: [...] Tò oœua Stav OéAgc óXóxAnoov civar, Ent ooi &ouv À où; Odx 
èm uot. “Otav ô’ dyaivev; OSE rotto. “Otav ðè xaddv civar, Ov8& tobto. Zíjv é 
nai änodavetv; OSE totto. Odxodv TO LEV Opa GAAOTELOV, nevðuvvov TavTds Tot 
ioxveotégov. "Eotw. Tov åyoòv ©’ ni oot gotw £yew, Stav Ü£Anc xoi &q' oov Déeg 
nai oiov BéAetc; OÙ. Tà ôè Sovadeua; OÙ. Ta & indtia; Od. Tò dé oixidSiov; Où. Tots 8’ 
innouc; Tovtov pev ovdév. "Av dé và téxva cov Giv Berns èE Gxavroc À thv yuvaixa 
Tj TOV àósgAqóv À vovc qiAovuc, Eni Goi otv; OSE vata. [...]; also Diss. IV.1.130.1-2: 
[...] obxodv tò oœua GAADTOLOV, TA LEON AVTOD GAAdTOLA, 1] xtiois GAAOTOIa [...]; and 
Ench. 1.1.3-4: [...] ob% èp’ ftv 88 tò odpa, f| xtiois, 6óEat, Goxai xai Evi Aóyo doa oÙ% 
utega £oya [...]. A slight exception from this two-list view seems to be the recognition 
of the fact that ‘if once a child is born, it is no longer in our power not to love it or care 
for it’, Diss. 1.23.5.1-6.1: [...] àv ä&nağ yévnrou noudiov, ovxett èp’ Hiv on ui ovéoyew 
undé qoovticew én’ adt@. [...]. Although put as something Epicurus ‘knows’, it is of 
course in principle possible that Epictetus does not endorse this view. 

100 Diss. TIE 7.5.1—6.1: [...] Puys 68 Gyada xóvsoov mooaigetixd &ouv À &xooatoso; 
IIoootoetxó&. IHoootoetuóv oov gotw Å fjóovi] fj yvyou; "Eqn. [...]. 

101 Diss. TV.1.72.3. 

102 Diss. IV. 1.69.2. 

103 Diss. IV.1.69.2—9. 

104 Diss. IV. 1.70. 1ff. 

105 Diss. 1V.1.71.3-72.1. 

106 Ench. 1.1.2-3: [...] èp Hiv pèv noms, deur, dois, ExxMous xoi Evi Aóyo doa 
Muéteoa goya [...]. 

107 There are two ways of reading the addition of ‘correct? to the expression ‘the use 
of impressions’: either, (1) it implies that both the correct use and the incorrect use of 
impressions depend on us, but that the most important thing for Epictetus’ audience, is 
that the correct use is. Or, (ii) the point is the one we found in Seneca, that the correct 
use of the impressions leads to a state, which depends on us, whereas the incorrect use 
of impressions leads to a state (of passion) which does not depend on us. All things 
taken into concern (i) seems most likely to be the case. 
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that make them éq’ fuiv? A first hint is given by the passages where 
he simply rephrases the distinction between ‘that which depends on us’ 
and ‘that which does not depend on us’, such as the following: 


And what else have you been studying, from the very outset, but how to 
discriminate between what is your own and what is not your own, what 
depends on you and what does not depend on you, what can be hindered 
and what cannot be hindered?! 


What we get from the above passage is simply the information that 
Epictetus identifies what ‘depends on us’ with ‘what is properly ours’, 
and with ‘what cannot be hindered’. The latter trait is more interesting, 
in that it actually forms a condition for something being &q* fjuiv, 
namely that only things that cannot be hindered are è’ uiv. 

Thus, if Epictetus is taken to be consistent in his understanding of 
the notion, the following things are such that they cannot be hindered 
by anything external to us: ‘the correct use of impressions’, ‘choice 
and all the works of choice’,!® the latter of which include ‘the goods of 
the soul i.e. the pleasure of the soul’!!! what is ‘in the region of assent’ 
(èv uèv TO ovyxatatetiz® vóno),!? ‘assenting’ (to ovyxavat£o0041),!? and 
‘assent’ (fj ovyxatáðeors),!!* desiring (tò deufjoou),!!> and not desiring (tò 
&poeufjoat);!!® and conception, impulse, desire, aversion, and in a word 
everything that is our own doing (&q' tiv u&v brdAN pts, Seu, óoe&ic, 
gxxMots xoi Evi Aóyo Soa Muétega ggya).!!” It is also enlightening to 
point out that the opposite list, 1.e. of ‘things that do not depend on 
us’, depicts things for which our efforts and concerns may well on some 
specific occasion be unhindered, but can still n principle be hindered, 
like anything relating to ‘the body, the parts of the body, possessions, 
parents, brothers, children, country and generally things with which we 
associate". !!? 


108 Diss. IV.1.83.2-4: [...] xai ti GA ko && Goxtis &ueXérac À Staxeivew và où xoi où od, 
TO ETL ooi xai OVX EAL ooi, TA XWAVTA xoi dxoXvro; [...]. 

109 Diss. L.1.7.2-3; IL19.32.2-4. 

110 Diss. L29.10.2—3; II.13.10.2-3. 

HU Diss, IIL.7.5.1-6.1. 

112 Diss. IV.1.69.2—3. 

115. Diss. IV.1.69.2. 

114 Diss, IV.1.72.3. 

H5. Diss, IV.1.70.11f. 

16. Diss. [V.1.71.9—72.1. 

117 Ench. 1.1.2-3. 

118 Diss. 1.22.10.3-11.1: [...] oùx èp’ uïv 68 To cpa, và uéon vot Gmpatos, XATÁOELG, 
yoveic, àdehpoi, téxva, matois, ame ot xowovot [...]. C£ the note above. 
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Epictetus spells out in somewhat further detail what the distinction 
1s about by saying that the things that do not depend on us are such 
that it does not depend on us whether we have them or not, nor 
in what quality we have them, nor under which conditions we have 
them.!? This point I also take to imply that the opposite list, i.e. of 
tà êp uïv, consists of things that are such that it is éq’ quiv whether 
we have them or not, in what quality we have them, and under which 
conditions we have them. Hence, the notion of và ëp’ fuiv depicts a 
class of things that—from all aspects —always depend on us, in a way 
that does not vary between persons or situations, but depend on us 
qua human beings. The last point is much emphasized by Epictetus, 
though it is rather difficult to know to what extent the language he 
uses to make this point is to be taken metaphorically or literally. He 
repeatedly speaks of tà &q' fjuiv as created or made such by the gods,!”° 
including Zeus, whom Epictetus has saying that what the gods actually 
have given us is a part of themselves, i.e. ‘the faculty of choice and 
refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in a word, the faculty which makes 
use of external impressions'.?! In the same context, Epictetus indicates 
that, even though Zeus and the gods plausibly had the wish to make 
more than this &q* tiv, they simply could not, the reason being that 
our earthy conditions, both the fact that we are in this kind of body 
and that we have the kind of associates we have (i.e. earthy things), 
made this impossible.!? A point that is related to but goes beyond the 
issue of the constraint imposed on the gods here 1s that God made 
tà êp fjuiv impossible even for himself to hinder? The same point 
is made in terms of và èg’ fjv being by (their) nature unrestrained, and 


119 Diss. IV.1.129.3-130.1: [...] à oùx £ouv èp’ fjuiv ott’ £yew obve uù £yew oÙte noù 
éxew Tj tc Éyovra [...]. 

120 Diss. 1.1.7.2-3: [...] ot 9&oi uóvov èp’ fjv éxoinoay, thy xofjow thv dott tais 
pavtraoious, [...]. 

121 Diss. Lr.12.2—5: [...] édwmauév oot uégos tt fjuéveoov, tiv ðúvauv TAUTNV Tv 
OQUNTLAMV TE xai APOQUATLXNV xai dgextiniv TE xal EXXALTLXTIV xoi TAG TV xonovav 
taic qavraotouc, [...]. 

122 Diss. L1.8.1-9.9: [...] èyò uèv 60x6 Sti, ei r80vavto, xdxetva àv uiv &xévoewov 
GAG zt&vvoc oUx MÔUVAVTO. Et VS YÜQ Óvvac xoi owuatı ovvósÓsuévouc TOLOUTa xal 
xowOvoic TOLOUTOIS zc oióv T Tv eic vata. nò vOv xvoc uù éuxoótGeotou [...]. C£. 
also the spelling out of our embodiment as being in fetters: Diss. L9.11.3-6 [...] óu 
deoud twa tadta ngooonotýueða TO OWA xoi TV xvíjow avtod xai doa tovtwv Évexa 
åàvayxaña utv yivetat eig oixovouiav xai avactEoPiy thv èv và Bio, [...]. 

123 Diss. 1.6.40.4-41.1: [...] &x@OAvtOV votvo &àoxev, &vaváyxaotov, dtagandstotov, 
ÓXov adto Eq’ Hiv &xoüjoev OVS’ ALTA uva TQÔS TODTO Loxov ÉTOUTHV, ote xMATOAL À 
éurodioo. C£. Diss. L.1.23.3-24.1: thv nooaítosoww dé od’ 6 Zeds vxo Svvata. [...]. 
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unhindered,"^ and vice versa for tà oùx éq' fjuv. The connection 
between these two stories about why và &q' fjuiv are &q' Hiv here is 
that God, or the gods, are simply responsible for the nature of things, 
including those depending on us and those that do not. Though having 
said that the earthy conditions constrained the gods in making human 
nature, Epictetus asserts that the nature of things not depending on 
us would still result from God's will. Even though there 1s some 
ambiguity here as to whether God, or the gods, are responsible for the 
nature of all things in the sense of having created them as they are tout 
court, or whether they have rather created some natures, with already 
existing natures e.g. the nature of the human body, as constraints on 
that creation, the point Epictetus wants to make is quite clear. That 
some things depend on us by nature, made so by the gods, means that their 
depending on us does not depend on who you are, whether you are 
wise or not, in what situation you are, or whether we reason about 
them. 

To conclude, then, it is striking that if we compare Epictetus’ notion 
of èg’ tiv with Chrysippus’, we see that in Epictetus the notion has 
become internalized, in the sense that its application 1s now restricted 
to specific capacities of the human soul and their activities, thus exclud- 
ing actions from what can be éq’ fuiv. This reflects two significant dif- 
ferences, both pertaining to the overall objectives in the accounts of 
what is ég’ fjuiv: in Chrysippus, we could still see a clear connection to 
the original context of Aristotle’s EN III, i.e. the one of spelling out the 
criteria underlying our categorization of actions into voluntary, invol- 
untary, etc, conceived as the basis for our ordinary praxis of praise and 
blame as well as of our legal praxis. In Epictetus, there seems to be a 
complete lack of this concern with actions; and actions, being depen- 
dent on the body, are in fact entirely excluded from what is ëp’ fuiv. 
Moreover, Chrysippus! account aimed at showing the compatibility of 
one of his doctrines, the doctrine of fate, with a common notion of 
what is ëp” fjv. In Epictetus, what is at stake is not whether any of 


124 Diss. IL19.32.4—39.1: [...] toto &x@AvTOV Poet uóvov, voto d&veurdstotov [...]. 
Cf. also Diss. IIL22.41.1—4: [...] ns oov ët àveunodiotov eivai tu Sbvato vOv tot 
cóuaroc; To è uéya Tj GEWAOYoV tò qos vexoóv, 1 y, ó móc; [...]; Ench. 1.2.2— 
3: [...] Ta uèv eq’ fjuiv gow pÜoer ehevddeoa, axoAvta, ànaganróðota, và dé oùx EG’ fjuiv 
àodevi, óo0Aa, xoXvrá, GAAOtOLa. [...]. C£ also the remark at Diss. IV.10.19.1-20.1: [...] 
AAN àv v 1v àXXotoiov DÉNG, và où àmoAeto. abtn Tod TEdyuatos Ñ voie [...]. 

125 Diss, L.1.17.2-4: [...] det và èp’ Hiv PéAtiota xoxaoxevótev, voi 8’ diXots xofjotiat 


OS néquxev. MHS oov néquxev; 6c àv ô Hedc én. [...]. 
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his doctrines is compatible with what is commonly taken to be ëp’ fjuiv. 
Rather, the issue is exclusively that of how to attain well-being. Thus, 
rather than being interested in accounting for a common notion of èg’ 
fiiv, he appears to be arguing for a radically new one. It is significant 
that his new notion is restrictive to an extent that even goes beyond 
what we in relation to the Aristotelian uses called an exclusive notion, 1.e. 
that took only rational actions to be &q' fjuiv. Epictetus in fact excludes 
even such rational actions and restricts 1t to internal acts of the soul. It 
has been pointed out in the literature that in Epictetus the notion of éq’ 
utv pops up within the subdivision of philosophy called ethics, whereas 
for Chrysippus, the notion entered the discussion within the subdivision 
called physics. 5 However, Aristotle obviously discussed the notion in his 
Ethics, and the subdivisions of ethics and physics within the Stoa are not 
separate compartments, the doctrines of which would have no impact 
on each other, as illustrated by the fact that Chrysippus developed his 
account of what is ëp’ uïv because of the (seemingly negative) ethical 
consequences of his physics. In the light of this it appears that pointing 
out this fact as an aspect of development from Chrysippus to Epictetus 
is not very informative. Rather, other features like the overall objective 
and the scope of application of the notion should be emphasized as the 
significant novelties in Epictetus. 


4.5. Marcus Aurelius’ notion of èp’ juiv 


The emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (AD 121—180) wrote the so- 
called Meditations (Ta eic éavróv) during his emperorship (161—180). 
The question as to what extent Marcus Aurelius 1s an orthodox stoic, 
i.e. his relation to Early Stoicism as well as to his predecessors within 
Roman Stoicism, 1s complex, and contains many aspects which we 
cannot deal with here.!? It is, however, beyond all doubt the case that 
we in many aspects find in the Meditations the same points as we find in 
the fragments of Musonius and in the works of Epictetus. This is also 
the case with the notion of &q' fuiv. Thus we find in the Meditations 


126 Bobzien 1998a, 331f. 

127 On the dating of the Meditations, cf. Asmis 1989, 2231, n. 8 & Rutherford 1989, 
45. All references to Marcus Aurelius refer to the ed. of Farquharson. 

128 On Marcus Aurelius’ relation to the Stoa as whole, cf. Rutherford 1989, 21-26, 
225-255 & passim; Asmis 1989; Gill 2003, 50; Long 2002, esp. 176—178 & 205, and Annas 
1993, 160—179; 410, n. 85. 
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the feature of talking in terms of the class of the things which depend 
on us, ta &q' muiv.7? This feature also occurs in a variant, i.e. the 
more direct form ‘the things which depend on_yow’.'*° Moreover, as with 
Epictetus, we find Marcus Aurelius identifying this class—ta êp’ fjuiv— 
with the things that are within our choice (nçoaigeois), 5! or judgment 
(ónóXmyic).'? In addition, as in Epictetus, we also find Marcus Aurelius 
listing the things which depend on us (tà èp’ fjuiv). These are then 
spelled out as the inner states, and the obtaining of them, of our 
rational soul, e.g. sincerity, dignity, endurance of toil, abstinence from 
pleasure, to not grumble at your lot, to be content with little, to be kind, 
independent, frugal, serious, and high-minded.! In a similar manner, 
the things which do not depend on us (tà oùx &q' Hiv) are listed. These 


129 Cf. Med. VL41.1.6: [...] av dé óva xà èp’ uïv àyaðà xoi xoxà xotvoyuev, [...]; 
VIIL7.1.3-4: [...] tac óoé&ew dE nai tag £xxAiosw THV èp’ "pv uóvov zeoutotovuévn 
[...]; [X.40.1.9-10: [...] tis é oov einev Sti oùxi xai eic tà èp’ fjuiv oi Deoi ovAXauávov- 
ow; [...]; XL37.1.4: [...] exxdtoer 88 noóc unó£v vv oùx EG’ uïv yoñoðar. (supposed by 
Haines ad loc. to be a quote from Epict. Diss. I1T.22.105 and IIL.24.88 and Ench. I.2, but 
only the last ref. seems quite appropriate). 

130 Cf. Med. V5.1.2-3: [...] éxetva [...] deg bra gotiv èm ooi [...]; V.5.33.1.14—15: 
[...] tatta [...] pire où Svta pre exi. ooi [...]; EX.40.1.6-8: [...] GA AG tows ċoss ötv 
ax’ uoi aùtà of Deol éxoinoav. eita ob xeetooov xofodar voic xi ooi uet’ £Aevüsotac 
[...]; The reference to something as member of this class is also visible in VIL2.1.2— 
3: [...] pavtaciat [...], ås óujvexóc avalwnvesiv eni oot éotw [...]; VIL54.1.1: [...] 
Tlavtaxot xai óujvexóc èni oot £ou [...]; VIIL17.1.1: [...] Ei uv £z oot, ti aùtò zoteic 
[...]; VIILAT. 1.2: [...] todto 88 ğôn eEadetpau Ent oot got [...]; X.32.1.3: [...] nàv dé 
TOUTO ETL COL. 

131 Med, V1.41.1.1-6: [...] "O wt àv tov &xooatoévov brootijoy cavtd åyaðòv À xoxóv, 
[...] àv ôè pova và èp’ fjuiv åàyaðà xoi xoxà xotvousv, [...]; VIIL56.1.1-6: [...] Td gua 
mQoougetuxQ TO TOD AANOLOV MEOGLEETLAOV Exions àuqooóv EOTLV, ÒS xoi TO TVEVLLGTLOV 
avtotd xai tò caoxíóuv. [...] óneo oùx £6o8e và Ded, tva. pi èm GAAM Tj TÒ uè ATUXETV. 
[...]. Given the usual way of reading èp éavt@ éxew tò fjyguovixóv, Le. ‘Keep the 
ruling Reason in thine own power’ (Haines), or ‘keep the governing self in its own control 
(Farquharson), one might come to think that for Marcus Aurelius ta ég’ fjuiv would 
not be a fixed class, etc. However, I think the passage presents a metaphorical use of 
the notion, i.e. if someone accept an impression without scrutinizing it first, thus letting 
something not éq’ ftv inside the ruling part of the soul that might in a sense be called 
letting the ruling part of the soul become not eq' hiv. Morover, this use may reflect the 
point in Seneca discussed earlier, that reason and passion, in one sense, are different 
states of the soul, rather than different parts of it. 

132 Med. XIL22.1.1—2: [...] "Ou névra óxóXqypi xoi atc èni col. gov oov Ste Dée 
Tv ozxóNmpv [...]. 

133 Med, V5.1.2-5: [...] &xetva. oov xao£yov, üneg ha £oriv Emi ooi, TO dxiPSnrov, 
TO oguvóv, TO PEQÉTOVOV, TO dquuajóovov, TO åueuypiuorgov, TO OMYOÔEËS, TO EÜUEVÉS, TO 
ÉAEVDEQOV, TO ANEQLGDOV, TO dqAvagov, TO ueyahetov. [...]. Lists of the same kind are 
found at Med. VII.54.1.1-4. 
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are, then, what is external and outside the reach of choice and reason 
(61&voto),?* such as everything bodily. !35 

On the whole, then, Marcus Aurelius follows his predecessors in the 
Roman Stoa, in particular Epictetus, regarding the notion of èp’ fjuiv. 
Notably, just as in Epictetus, the condition for the application of the no- 
tion 1s clearly one of ‘unhinderability’, and this is what lies behind the 
fact that we in Marcus Aurelius as well as in Epictetus find everything 
external, e.g. involving the body on the list of what is not èg’ tiv. To 
some extent the step of applying the notion to what seems to be virtues 
as such, thus explicitly making the point that virtues are &q' fjuiv, could 
be seen as a point of development in relation to his predecessors. !%7 


4.6. Conclusions concerning Stoic notions of ¿g? uiv 


In analyzing Chrysippus’ notion of èp’ fjuiv, we saw that there are at 
least two kinds of things that are éq’ uiv, internal acts of assent and 
impulse and external actions following from them. Chrysippus’ expli- 
cations, as we find them in the sources commenting specifically on 
his notion of éq@’ "uiv, of how some things (mainly actions but also 
assents) can be &q' rjuiv, are based primarily on his specific account of 
causes and their fatedness as such. From this view, while all things hap- 
pen according to fate, the kind of external causes relevant to human 
action, i.e. the ‘auxiliary’ causes, are such that they do not by them- 
selves account for the actions we perform, but in explanation of our 
actions one also has to make reference to an additional causal factor, 
namely to the agent’s nature, as expressed in his assent. Thus, Chrysip- 
pus’ notion of ëp’ fjv is one that seeks to identify the contribution 
made by agents to the causation of their actions. This feature vanishes 
in the Roman Stoa. The Roman Stoic Seneca made systematic use of 
the distinction between what is i nostra potestate and what is not in nos- 


134 VIT.2.1.4—5: [...] Tà &&o ris &ufjc dtavoias odôëv Xoc noóc thv uv Savoia [...]. 

155 What has to do with the flesh and breath, Med. V.33.1.13-15: [...] 60a è évrds 
Ópov tod xoegótov xoi Tod zvevuatov, tatta ueuvjoða uńte où Svta wire Emi ooi [...]. 

136 There might be other reasons for the quite common tendency of reading into 
Marcus Aurelius’ version of stoicism, an ‘almost Platonic contrast between the mere 
body and the all-important mind or rational soul’, as in e.g. Annas 1992, 55. It seems, 
however, that as to the contexts where Marcus discusses the notion of &q' fjuiv, this 
contrast or dichotomy follows from the condition of ‘unhindrability’, and is in no way a 
feature distinguishing him from e.g. Epictetus. 

137 On the ethical significance of this matter, cf. Rutherford 1989, 203f. 
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tra potestate and we have extensive mformation in his extant works on 
this matter. In the texts, the latter things, i.e. those not in nostra potestate, 
are most generally characterized as what is in some sense external 
(to the soul) and thus as what instead depends on chance (fortuna). 
This distinction is based on whether the causal factors determining 
something are internal or external to the soul. Seneca thus repeatedly 
points out that the appearances, e.g. whether some misfortune appears 
bad to us or not, are not in nostra potestate. On the other hand, to approve 
or to not approve of such impressions using our reason (ratio) is in nostra 
potestate. Secondly, if we approve of such an impression, i.e. of something 
in truth indifferent, as being good or bad, a state of passion follows. 
Given that the passion is in this sense an opinion about something 
external and changing, our soul thus becomes dependent on external 
changes in the relevant objects. At this stage, not yielding to the 
impressions related to the passion and not being aroused is no longer 
in nostra potestate. On the other hand, what is in nostra potestate at this 
point is to opt for the philosophical life or philosophical studies. It 1s 
Seneca's view that only by thus training our reason (ratio) can we get rid 
of the faulty passions and thus escape the works of chance (fortuna). 1t 1s 
evident, then, that in Seneca the discussion of that which depends on us 
(what is in nostra potestate) is found within the discussion of the passions, 
linking the ethical issue of what constitutes happiness and under what 
conditions happiness may be achieved, with the more physical issue of 
the works and scope of chance (fortuna). In a similar manner, Musonius 
Rufus entirely identified the use of impressions with what is &q* fjuiv, 
and like Seneca, he also strongly linked the correct use of the impressions 
with the state of freedom (£Xevüsoto) as one of the defining aspects of 
the state of well-being, evéamovia. The mentioned tendencies of the 
Roman Stoa become more evident in Epictetus. Comparing Epictetus’ 
notion with Chrysippus’, we see that in Epictetus the notion of éq’ 
fjuiv has become internalized, in the sense that its application is now 
restricted to specific capacities of the human soul and their activities, 
thus excluding actions. This move reflects two significant differences, 
both pertaining to the overall objectives in the accounts of what is éq’ 
fiiv: In Chrysippus, we could still see a clear connection to the original 
context of Aristotle's EN II, ie. the one of spelling out the criteria 
underlying our categorization of actions into voluntary, involuntary etc, 


138 Of. Ep. 85.11 Préchac: [...] Deinde si das aliquid iuris tristitiae, timori, cupiditati, ceteris 
motibus pravis, non erunt in nostra potestate. Quaere? quia extra nos sunt, quibus inritantur: |...]. 
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conceived as the basis for our ordinary praxis of praise and blame as 
well as of our legal praxis. In Epictetus, there seems to be a complete 
lack of this concern with actions, and actions, being dependent on the 
body, are in fact excluded from what is êp’ fuiv. Moreover, Chrysippus’ 
account aimed at showing the compatibility of one of his doctrines, 
the doctrine of fate, with a common notion of what was éq’ uïv. In 
Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius as well, what 1s at 
stake is not whether any of their doctrines are compatible with what is 
commonly taken to be &q' tiv. Rather, the issue is exclusively that of 
how to attain well-being. It 1s significant that his new use is restrictive to 
an extent that even goes beyond what we in relation to the Aristotelian 
notion called an exclusive notion, i.e. that took only rational actions to 
be &q' fjuiv. Epictetus in fact excludes even such rational actions, and 
restricts the notion of èg’ tiv to internal acts of the soul. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


MIDDLE PLATONISTS 


5.1. À brief overview of the sources 


The so-called Middle Platonists! not only discussed the by then well- 
established problem of accounting for fate in a way compatible with 
some common notion of that which depends on us, to éq’ tiv, but 
we moreover have sources of what seems to be a particular Middle- 
Platonist theory on the topic.? As in the case of the Hellenistic schools, 
the secondary literature related to the notion of éq' fjuiv in Middle 
Platonism often suffers from the unfortunate smuggling in of the talk of 
‘free wil within discussions of sources containing no such thing. This 
tendency in the secondary literature, especially given that it is rarely 
spelled out what ‘free wil? would mean, makes it difficult to say what 
certain interpretations really amount to.? As in other cases, we will in 


! By ‘Middle Platonism’ I mean the Platonist Philosophers of roughly the first 
centuries AD, up to Plotinus. On Middle Platonism in general, cf. for a survey Dillon 
1977; for a discussion of selected texts, Lilla 1992, although he leaves out, among other 
themes, that of ‘il rapporto tra fato e libero arbitrio’, Lilla 1992, 3. Cf. also the survey in 
Whittaker 1987, and for an extensive bibliography, Deitz 1987. 

? On the sources of this doctrine, cf. Bobzien 1998b, 146—152, and below. 

5 The talk of ‘free will’ and ‘fate and free will’ in the discussion of the Middle- 
Platonist notions of &q' iv is quite abundant in e.g. Dillon 1977, 44-45. He writes: 
‘For the Middle Platonists, however, the problem of free will and necessity, with which 
is intertwined God's providence (pronoia), could not be dismissed so easily, and they did 
not find much help in Plato or Aristotle, though they did make appeal to key passages of 
both, as we shall see. We cannot be sure what Antiochus’ stance was, as the attribution 
of Cicero's De fato is uncertain, nor can we say anything about Eudorus' position. Philo 
gives us the first defence of the Platonist position, which asserts both freedom of the 
will and the existence of providence against Stoic heëmarmené with more vigour than 
logical force. Plutarch also touches on the theme repeatedly, though his most serious 
discussions of the subject have not survived. The document On fate surviving under 
his name is certainly not by him, but is of great interest, and I will deal with it in 
connexion with Apuleius. All in all the Middle Platonists, though producing many 
scholastic formulae on the subject, failed to solve the problem, and bequeathed it in 
all its complexity to Plotinus, who writes a magnificient, if inconclusive, treatise on the 
topic in Enneads III 2-3.’ 
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what follows stick closely to the sources actually involving the notion 
of èp’ fjuiv as such. We then get two kinds of sources, those ascribing 
the notion to a specific Middle Platonist, and those describing what we 
have reason to think is a Middle-Platonist notion of &q' fjuiv without 
ascribing it to any particular Middle Platonists. 

As to the first kind of sources, they are surprisingly few. If we look 
at the early Eudorus of Alexandria (middle of 1st cent. BC),* and 
Philo of Alexandria (born c. 20 BC)? we see that only Philo can be 
ascribed a notion of éq’ fuiv.f Then, in the next half-century, Plutarch 
of Chaeronea (c. AD 45-125)? uses it in several contexts. Among 
the three main tendencies of Middle Platonism of the 2nd century 
AD,’ i.e. (i) the so-called Athenian school, (i) the school of Gaius, and 
(ij) the Neopythagoreans, this kind of philosopher-specific evidence is 
particularly rare. 

First of all, then, in the so-called Athenian school of the 2nd cen- 
tury, we see that among Nicostratus,!! Calvenus Taurus," Atticus (suc- 


^ Cf. Dillon 1977, 114-135. A part of Eudorus commentary history of philoso- 
phy, dealing with Ethics, is summarized by Arius Didymus (ap. Stob. Anth. 11.42.7fF. 
Wachsmuth), but does not deal with the issue of tò &q' Hiv. 

5 Gf Dillon 1977, 139-183. Dillon 1977, 166, discussing Philo, claims under the 
heading Free will and providence that ‘like any Platonist, he must resist Stoic determinism, 
and yet reconcile the doctrine of the freedom of the will with that of the providence of 
God. If he does not quite succeed in this, he is no worse off in that respect than any 
of the other Platonists with whom we shall be dealing’, and then, says that ‘a passage 
such as Deus 47-48, for instance, is a strong statement of the doctrine of Free Will.’ The 
passage indeed states that man alone has a capacity of voluntary movement, and what 
derives from that 1s as far as might be independent of fate, but this is not associated 
with any capacity of ‘will’, nor does ‘the will’ figure in the passage. 

5 Ch Mut. 244.1; Som. 2.291.3; Q. Gen. 1.21.8. These passages are analyzed below. 

7 On Plutarch, cf. Dillon 1977, 184-230. 

8 In the Vitae, at Cor 32.6.3; Arist 6.5.4; Agis 43.7.4; in the Moralia, at Consolatio ad 
Apollonium 102.C.8; De tranquillitate animi 467.A.12 & 476.E.9; Quaestiones convivales 740.C..8 
& 740.D.2; De sollertia animalium 964.C..9; De Stoicorum repugnantüs 1056.C.10 & 1056.D.6. 
Also, at Fragmenta 86.5 & 139.4. These passages are analyzed below. 

9? As distinguished by Dillon 1977, 231. 

10 Cf. Dillon 1977, 231-265. Dillon 1977, 265 actually—rightly, it seems—dismisses 
the tradition of speaking of a school here, questioning the existence of an Academy in 
a physical sense, as well as any real unity in doctrine. 

!! Cf. Dillon 1977, 233-236. Our only source of Nicostratus is Simplicius, Jn Cat., 
where he represents those hostile to Aristotle. Dillon 1977, 236 discusses some indica- 
tions of Nicostratus being Stoic rather than Peripatetic in Ethics. 

1? Taurus was at the peak of his activity c. AD 145, cf. Des Places 1977, 16 & 16, n. 5. 
Also, Dillon 1977, pp. 237-247. 
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cessor of laurus)? Harpocration of Argos (pupil of Atticus), and 
Severus,” none is ascribed a use of the notion of &q' ñuïv in the sources. 

Secondly, among those usually associated with the school of Gaius, 5 
i.e. Gaius (early 2nd cent. AD)," Albinus (pupil of Gaius),? and Apu- 
leius of Madura,” only Apuleius can be ascribed a notion of &q* tiv 
(i.e. of its Latin synonyms). In this context, it should be mentioned that 
we also find it in Galen.? 

Thirdly, among the group often named Neopythagoreans,?! Modera- 
tus of Gades (middle of 1st cent. AD), Nicomachus of Gerasa (1st half 
of 2nd cent. AD), Numenius of Apamea (2nd half of 2nd cent. AD),* 


13 Atticus was active during Marcus Aurelius (AD 161-180), cf. Des Places 1977, 
7. Armstrong 1966, 40, n. 1, rightly calls him the ‘chief representative of the anti- 
Aristotelian group among the Middle Platonists’. His hostility towards his contempo- 
raries’ tendency to reconciliate Plato with Aristotle made him impopular both with 
Ammonius the Peripatetic and later Neoplatonists, cf. Des Places 1977, 7-8. Though 
Atticus attacked the Aristotelian conceptions of virtue (Fr. 2 Des Places), of providence 
(Fr. 3 Des Places, with Fr. 8), and of the generation of the world (Fr. 4 Des Places, also 
in many shorter 77.), we have no trace of him criticizing the Aristotelian account of vol- 
untary action or even mentioning the notion of &q' fui. If Des Places 1977, 85, is right 
in saying that *l'argumentation à propos de la Providence faisait sans doute partie d'un 
ensemble plus vaste, auquel se rattacherait le fragment 3 bis”, it is not unlikely that Atti- 
cus in that context might have touched upon the issue of reconciliating fate and tò éq’ 
Tiuiv as well, presumably criticizing an Aristotelian view, although the extant fragments 
do not indicate that Atticus saw any connection between the theory of providence and 
the theory of fate. Cf. also Dillon 1977, 247-258. 

14 Cf. Dillon 1977, 258-262. 

15 Cf Dillon 1977, 262-264. 

6 Cf. Dillon 1977, 266-340. 

17 C£ Dillon 1977, 266-267. 

8 Regarding Albinus, the views as to whether he is to be identified with ‘Alkinous’, 
to which the Didascalicus is traditionally attributed, have varied. The present study takes 
the view of Whittaker 1990 of not identifying them, and taking Alkinous to be the 
author of the work. Dillon 1977, 267. identified them but later, i.e. in Dillon 1993, took 
the Whittaker view. 

19 Cf. Dillon 1977, 306-338. 

20 Galen uses the notion in various places but not evidently in a way related to 
Middle-Platonist uses, and will not be analyzed in any detail here. 

?! For the Neopythagoreans in general, cf. Dillon 1977, 341-383. 

?? Cf. Dillon 1977, 344—351. 

233 Cf. Dillon 1977, 352-361. Dillon 1977, 360 briefly discusses a passage from the 
beginning of book II of Nichomachus’ Theology of Arithmetic, on providence and evil, 
where evil 1s found to be 'according to providence', but it does not make use of the 
notion of &q' uv. 

24 On Numenius, cf. Dillon 1977, 361-379. Dodds 1960, 22 claimed that Plotinus 
in Enn. IL.3 ‘rejects Numenius’ astral determinism’. If Numenius actually were the 
target of Plotinus, ie. if Numenius defended the actual view under attack in Enn. 
IL3, it is likely that he also had a view about how to reconciliate that view with 
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and Cronius (2nd half of 2nd cent. AD), only Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
in his Manual of Harmonics can be ascribed a notion of è’ tiv. 

Beside these three main schools or tendencies, we also find the 
notion in e.g. the Orations of Maximus of Tyre (active in Rome in the 
180s).? 

As for the second kind of evidence, it has become commonplace to 
talk of a general Middle-Platonist account of fate, including an account 
of its relation to to éq' hiv. The main sources of this theory are Ps.- 
Plutarch's De fato, Nemesius of Emesa's De natura hominis, and Calcidius’s 
In Timaeum.* We also find a version of it, though with some elements 
missing, in Alcinous’ Didascalicus, in Apuleius’ De Platone as well as in 
Maximus of 'Iyre's Orations. 

In what follows, I will go through some of the above-identified 
Middle-Platonist notions of éq’ riv. The aim is to discern both the 
general features of Middle-Platonist notions of éq’ tiv, as well as point- 
ing to some internal divergences. In order to do so, we must first of all 
briefly state the central points of the Platonic passages that formed the 
intuitions behind the Middle-Platonist accounts of fate and its relation 
to to éq’ fjuiv. Thus I start with a brief ouline of the key Platonic pas- 


the common notion of tò £q' utv. Dillon's claim 1977, 377 with ref. to Fr. 48, that 
the view ascribed to the Hermetic writings by Iamblichus, (De Myst. VIII.6), i.e. that 
Man has two souls of which only the lower is subject to fate (eiwaguévn), ‘would do 
equally well as a statement of Numenius' position', seems to lack real textual basis, 
though if true it would obviously indicate that Numenius might have applied the 
notion of &q' fjuiv to the higher soul. Numenius indeed discussed divine providence 
and the origin of evil within his criticism of the Stoic account of principles, i.e. the 
generation of the world (Fr. 52 Des Places=Calcidius In Timaeum c. 295-299; 297,7- 
301,20 Washink), generation being in Numenius' view the encounter of providence— 
God's plan, work and activity—with chance—the evil chaotic matter, (Fr. 52.96 ff. Des 
Places) the ‘persuasive God and obedient necessity’ (matter) (Fr. 52.127-130 Des Places), 
and it is not unlikely that he also criticized their view of tò &q' fuiv in this context. Also, 
Numenius discussed the Stoic notion of assent, and might thus have said something 
on its being &q' fjuiv as well (Fr. 45 Des Places=Porph. On the capacities of the soul, 
ap. Stob. Anthol. 1.49,25; 349,19-22 Wachsmuth), though Numenius’ strong interest in 
he debates bewteen Stoics and Academic Sceptics (cf. Fr. 25-28 Des Places=Eus. Æ. 
XIV,5-9) could indicate that his discussion of assent should instead be placed in a 
purely espistemological context. 

?5 As for Cronius, in several sources associated with the person and the views of 
Numenius, we know even less than of Numenius himself. C£. Dillon 1977, 379-380. 

26 Nicomachus, at HE ILr.33, in passing opposes what is q^ fjuiv with what is 
qvouxóv, but gives no further account of what this means, and he will not be discussed 
in the present study. 

27 Cf. section 5.5.6. 

28 Cf. Bobzien 1998b, 146-152. 
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sages to most Middle-Platonist account of fate and the notion of &q' 
fjuiv. I then begin the analysis of Middle-Platonist notions of &q* tiv 
with two philosophers who by deviating in various respects from what 
I will refer to as the standard Middle-Platonist account, serve quite 
well to underline the distinctive features of that account, namely Philo 
of Alexandria and Plutarch. I then move on to the standard Middle- 
Platonist account. I thus analyse the notion of &q' tiv in. Alcinous' 
Didascalicus, Ps.-Plutarch's De fato, Nemesius of Emesa's De natura homi- 
nis, Calcidius’ In Timaeum, Apuleius’ De Platone, and in Maximus of 
Tyre’s Orations. Finally, I attempt to discern the distinguishing features 
and internal variations as to the notion of &q' uiv in Middle-Platonic 
sources. 


5.2. À note on the Platonic sources to Middle-Platonist notions of èg? uiv 


Given that the Middle-Platonist accounts of tò éq’ fuiv and fate often 
make reference to more or less the same limited number of Platonic 
passages, it seems useful to have a closer look at some of these passages 
before investigating their later applications. As in the case of the Aris- 
totelian commentators, we will thus be able to see more clearly to what 
extent the commentators and defenders of Plato applied Plato's argu- 
ments and points outside their original contexts, and also to what extent 
they created Platonist accounts of issues that are absent in Plato's works. 
Notably, the Middle Platonists, although often referring to and com- 
menting on Platonic passages, employed a technical vocabulary that 
is absent in Plato, and rather derived from contemporary readings of 
Aristotle. This is particularly clear in the case of their account of to &q* 
uiy, as will be evident further ahead. 

The most significant trait of the Middle-Platonist conception of fate 
1s the idea that fate has the form of political laws. Just as political 
laws state certain consequences for certain actions, so does fate. With 
this metaphor, the Middle Platonists thought they had found a way 
of saving, on the one hand, the conception that (in some sense) fate 
includes all things, and all things happen according to fate, and, on the 
other hand, the conception that some things must be (in some sense) 
èp’ fuiv and not fated. In the case of political laws there is—roughly 
speaking—a difference in how different things are ‘included’ in the 
law, in that some things e.g. actions etc. are mentioned as hypotheses, 
Le. ‘if a person performs such and such actions’, while other things 
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e.g. punishments are mentioned as following from such hypotheses, i.e. “such 
and such will be the consequences’. In a similar manner, the Middle- 
Platonist conception of fate has it that the divine law of fate includes 
all things, but it includes some things as hypotheses e.g. ‘if Laios begets 
a son’, and others as following from such hypotheses ‘Laios will be killed by 
his son’. The intuition that makes the political laws reasonable and the 
conception of fate modelled on them so attractive is, according to the 
Middle Platonists, that among the things mentioned as hypotheses, at 
least some are &q' tiv. Thus, the point is that what is èg’ utv is included 
in fate and yet not fated. 

The key texts in Plato that the Middle Platonists referred to and that 
are the sources to this conception of fate and tò éq’ fjuiv are primarily 
found in the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Laws. 

The Myth of Er in the Republic is the main source of the doctrine of 
hypothetical fate. The passage most relevant is the one where the soul 
of Er observes how a speaker informs the souls about the details of their 
awaiting choice of their next lives: 


Here is the message of Lachesis, the maiden daughter of Necessity: 
‘Ephemeral souls, this is the beginning of another cycle that will end 
with death. Your daemon or guardian spirit will not be assigned to you 
by lot; you will choose him. The one who has the first lot will be the first 
to choose a life to which he will then be bound by necessity. Virtue knows 
no master; each will possess it to a greater or less degree, depending on 
whether he values or disdains it. The responsibility lies with the one who 
makes the choice; the god has none'.?? 


The elements of this account are thus (1) the fall of lots that constrains 
the choice of lives by determining which soul is going to choose first; 
(it) the choice made by each soul of its proper guardian spirit; and (ii) 
the choice of the next life, to which the soul 1s then bound by necessity. 
In addition to these elements, we have the idea that (iv) this suffices for 
the soul making the choice to be the one and only responsible for and 
cause of the kind of life he will live, i.e. its degree of virtue, and (v) the 
conclusion from this, that god has no responsibility or is in no way the 
cause of this choice of life. 


29 Transl. Grube & Reeve 1997. Rep. 617d6-e5 Burnet: [...] “Avéyans 9vyaxoóc xó- 
ons Aox£osgoc Aoyos. Vuyai &qiqieoot, &oxr] GAs teQuddov Dvytod yévous Davarnpégou. 
ovby dus daiuwv AjEetat, GAM duels daiuova oiorjosote. mEe@tos 8’ 6 Xoyov MEatos aiost- 
oto fiov à ouvéotor èE &vóywnc. doeth 68 àóéonotov, fjv Tv xol atydlwv mréov xol 
ELATTOV aùtis Éxaotos EEL. aitia &ouévov: 9eóc avaitioc.” [...]. 
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In the Timaeus, within the account of the generation of individual 
souls, Plato describes how the god having created the souls presents 
the nature of the Universe and describes the ‘for-ordained laws’ (vóuor 
etuaguévoi) to them.? These include the necessary embodiment of the 
souls, and thus the constraints inflicted on the soul pertaining to its 
embodiment: 


So, once the souls were of necessity implanted in bodies, and these bodies 
had things coming to them and leaving them, the first innate capacity 
they would of necessity come to have would be sense perception, which 
arises out of forceful disturbances. This they all would have. The second 
would be love, mingled with pleasure and pain. And they would come to 
have fear and spiritedness as well, plus whatever goes with having these 
emotions, as well as their natural opposites. And 1f they could master 
these emotions, their lives would be just, whereas 1f they were mastered 
by them they would be unjust.?! 


The depiction of the constraints put on the soul due to its embodied 
state as one of the for-ordained laws, or laws of fate (voor etuaguévor), 
formed the basis of one of the key ideas in the Middle-Platonist theory 
of fate, namely that fate has the form of a law, which includes all activi- 
ties of the souls as far as they are embodied, and which dictates general 
consequences for the different types of behaviour that the embodied 
souls may opt for. 

The idea of fate as having the form of a law is also found primarily 
in Laws, Book X, where the Athenian defends the view that the gods 
exist and care for mankind, and that their power is inescapable.? The 
Athenian states that: 


So all things that contain soul change, the cause of their change lying 
within themselves, but as they change they move according to the ordi- 
nance and law of fate.’ 


30 Tim. 4162-9 Burnet: [...] thy tod mavrds úo £óg&ev, vóuovc ve ToS eiuaguévovc 
etrev adtais [...]. 

5! Transl. Zeyl 1997. Tim. 42a3-b2 Burnet: [...] ómóre 8"| oœuaowv éuqutevideiev 
&E avayxys, xoi tò uév meEooiot, TÒ © mio tod owuatos AÛTHV, TQTOV uev otoünow 
&vayxoitov ein iav não èx Bratov radyudtov obugutov yiyveodat, Sevtegov è ovf 
xai Mny ueuevyuiévov EQWTA, moòs 88 toros qopov xai Duudv doa te ÉTOUEVA AvTOIS xai 
óxóoa évavting mépuxe SieotHxOTA’ Ov ei èv xogavrjoorev, Sixy Buboowto, xeatynDEvtES 
dé åôxig. [...]. 

32 For the Athenian’s statement that this is the issue at stake, and that the gods thus 
cannot be ‘bought’, e.g. by gifts, cf. Leg. 9o6d2f. 

33 Transl. Saunders 1997 with some changes (i.e. I stress the contrast hinted at by 
uëv ... Ôë giving ‘but’ instead of Saunder’s ‘and’). Leg. 904c6-9 Burnet: [...] MevapóAXet 
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The idea expressed in the passage, and reflected throughout the 
discussion, is that the changes of the ensouled beings are on the one 
hand to be accounted for with reference to their souls themselves, as 
the causes of such changes, while on the other hand, these changes 
all follow the law of fate. The idea that an all-inclusive conception of 
fate can be combined with the individual souls being the causes of and 
having the responsibility for their movements, perhaps implicit in the 
Republic and Timaeus passages above as well, is to a large extent the 
underlying intuition behind the Middle-Platonist theory of how fate is 
compatible with what is éq@’ fjuiv, to which we will now turn. 


5.3. Lhe notion of èp’ juiv in Philo of Alexandria 


Philo discusses the notion of é@’ rjuiv in three different treatises." What 
we get here 1s an account which defends what Philo takes to be a 
common notion of tò éq' fjuiv as compatible with divine providence, 
both against those arguing that everything is &q* fjuiv, and that provi- 
dence and fate do not exist, and against those arguing that eveything is 
fated, in the sense of necessitated. The account shares some of the intu- 
itions behind Stoic uses, though Philo appears to have a slightly more 
pessimistic view as to our capacity to hinder external influences from 
entering our soul and affecting it negatively. 

In De Mutatione Nominum (On the change of Names),® the notion occurs 
where Philo has established (from quotations of Moses) that ‘good 
thinking and intending, good speaking and good doing make up, he 
means, human happiness just as their opposites make up unhappiness, 
since achievement of righteousness and sinning are found in all these 


uëv toivuv návð’ doa uétoyá £ouv qvis, EV EAUTOIC xexviuéva TV Tis uevopoMijc aitiav, 
uevaéAXovva dé qéoevou KATH thv ts Eluaouévng tát xoi vóuov: [...]. 

34 Since only Christian writers surely read Philo, one might question whether he 
should be included here, as well as whether he should be included in any list of 
Middle Platonists. Still, intellectually isolated from other platonizing writers or not, the 
mere fact that he develops similar themes along Platonist lines suffices as a reason for 
including him. Moreover, the differences between his way and the mainstream Middle- 
Platonist way of developing the notion of àq' fjuiv in fact makes him a particularly 
interesting point of comparison. 

35 The treatise, of which the complete title is About those whose names are changed and 
why they have their names changed, is an interpretation of Gen XVIII 1-5 & 15-22, i.e. 
God's changing the names of Abram into Abraham and Sarai into Sarah. C£ Colson- 
Whitaker 1934, 128ff. and Arnaldez 1964, 11 ff. 
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three places, heart, mouth and hand’, and then moved over to rank- 
ing the three corresponding ways of sinning. In spelling out the details 
of the three cases, Philo ascribes to Moses the view that while wrongdoing 
obviously 1s the worst thing, given that wrongdoers 'carry into actual 
execution what their ill-intended intentions have planned or their reck- 
less tongues have uttered.’ and intention is not subject to accusation 
and penalty at all, since it often involves involuntary elements, ? bad 
speech falls in between these two. Philo's explanation for this is that: 
‘all that issues through the mouth he requires to make its defence and 
stand its trial on the principle that our speech depends on us.’ 

The interesting feature of the notion of &q' fjuiv in the passage is that 
it looks like the inversion of the e.g. Roman Stoic mternalization of the 
notion, Le. the restriction of its application to the rational part of the 
human soul alone on the intuition that what is &g* fjuiv, is by definition 
not subject to external hindrance. On the other hand, this 1s precisely 
the intuition Philo expresses in his argument for denying that intention 
(yvœun) and thought is &q' fjuiv.'^ From, say, an Epictetean point of 
view, the question immediately arises how doing x and not doing x, as well 
as saying y and not saying y can be &q* fjuiv, while intending or thinking z or 
not intending or thinking z are not, since actions are dependent on other 
agents, physical factors etc., and can be hindered, while presumably 
the acts of the rational soul cannot. Is it possible to identify what lies 


*6 Mut. 237.5-238.2 Wendland: [...] èx yao ebBoviias xoi edhoyias xoi eómoa&tac thv 
àvõownivny edoauoviav ovviotaodat, oneg xai TV xaxodamoviav èx THV &vavriov. £v 
y&o toic avtoic 16 te xatOEDOBV «oi ápaorávew xwoiois got, xagôig, ovóuat, yergi. [...]. 

37 Mut. 244.3-245.1 Wendland: voig [...] goym £xe&ot0w à yvoun uèv àyvouovr 
&BovAevoavto, nooneteig 08 yAwttns &EeAóAnoav. [...]. It might seem that ‘intention’ 
is a too specific rendering of yvoun here, and that Philo is rather thinking of something 
like ‘apprehension’ or ‘impression’. This would make sense, in so far as it makes Philo’s 
position similar to an early Stoic one, namely that the impressions are not as such è’ 
Tiuiv. However, such an interpretation does not make much sense in Philo's account of 
action as the expression of a yvoun, while ‘intention’, I take it, does. 

38 Mut. 243.3-4 Wendland: [...] thy uv yvounv [...] &xovotoi và xoXXà uevopoXcüc 
xeouéviv [...]. The same point is made some ten lines above, in terms of ‘thinking 
what one ought not to’ coming about without one willing it. Mut. 241.1-3: [...] tot 
vosiv tà uù ztooor]xovra [...] àpovAóv [...]. 

39 Transl. Colson-Whitaker (sligtly changed). Mut 243.6—244.1 Wendland: [...] và 6’ 
doa àv ÉEÉAÜN dia tod oTouatos, tatt’ eig ATOAoyov xai e000vac dysu óc àv ù vob 
Aéyew Eq’ fjuiv oxóoxovroc. [...]. 

40 I take it that the use of éq’ fiv as the criterion for something being subject to 
moral appraisal in the case of speech implies that wrongdoing being subject to moral 
appraisal is also &q" rjv, and thus that intention not being subject to moral appraisal 
is not &q' tiv. 
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behind Philo's notion here? One preliminary hypothesis would be that 
the perspective from which Philo makes the ‘ranking’ of the three kinds 
of acts, is rather more defensive, as it were, in that it acknowledges 
that our motivating reasons are often externally induced and that what 
we can do about them consists rather in blocking them from being 
expressed in bad speech or bad action, than in actually blocking them 
from getting into our souls and affecting us in the first place. From this 
interpretation, Philo would then have a notion not so different from 
Chrysippus’, though being possibly more pessimistic as to at what point 
an agent can put an end to being ruled by external impressions.*! 

In On dreams, that they are God-sent II, Philo describes the behaviour of 
the biblical Babel-builders, here philosophically corresponding to those 
who on Philo's view boast in their human pride of denying providence 
and God's omnipotence.? Philo depicts them as saying: ‘We are the 
leaders, we are the potentates; all things rest on us, who can cause good 
things or their opposites, except we?’ Philo’s point is quite obvious, 
namely that these people, denying the divine power that really governs 
the matters in question, ascribe omnipotence to themselves. Philo here 
seems to be at odds with the more common-sensical notion of èg’ fjuiv 
in De Mutatione, that at least some things, e.g. actions, are &q* fjuiv. 
Strictly speaking, though, by underlining the omnipotence of God here, 
he is not actually denying that any human affairs are éq’ uïv, but he is 
rather simply refuting the view that a// things depend on Man. 

In Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus, Philo is puzzled by 
the lines ‘God led the animals to Adam to see what he would call 
them’, since it might seem to imply that God was in some sense in 


*! On Philo's notion in relation to early stoicism, cf. the note above on the transla- 
tion of yv@un. 

42 Cf Colson-Whitaker 1934, 570, n. A, and 610, who identify the philosophical 
targets attacked by Philo here as ‘Epicureans and Sceptics, so far as the denial of 
providence is concerned’. Savinel 1962, 16 rather sees a reference to Protagoras (sic!). 

43 De Somniis IL.291.2-4: [...] fuets oi yeudves, ueis of Suvactevovtes: Ep’ Hiv óouet 
tà zxávto: åyaðõv xoi vOv évavtiov tives atuor (St ui) Muets; [...]. Colson-Whitaker 
translates ‘all things are based on us’. Here, the notion is thus emphasized with a verb 
(éguéw). 

** The point becomes even more clear a bit further ahead, when the same people 
are said to mock those believing in something like a theory of fate or providence. 

45 The In Genesim consists of six books, but only small fragments of the Greek text is 
extant, while the rest is only in an Armenian version. On the issues of the sources to 
the Jn Genesim in general, cf. Mercier 1979, 15ff.; on the fragmenta in particular, cf. Petit 
1978, 13. The notion fortunately occurrs in a passage preserved in the fragmenta. 

46 Le. of Gen. IL 19. 
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doubt, which of course he should not be. Philo's solution is that God's 
question as it were formed part of God's testing and training Adam, or 
Man. Philo states: 


Rather, since He has given an intellect to the first earth-born and vir- 
tuous man, according to which he, having become wise, is naturally 
disposed to reason, just in the way which a master (proceeds with) his 
pupil, He moves him to the proper demonstration, and he sees the noble 
products of his soul. And again, by this He clearly represents all that is 
voluntary and depends on us, confounding those saying that everything 
exists by necessity. Or, because Mankind would have to use (them), for 
this reason He granted Man to determine them.*? 


The general impression we get here is that Philo simply sees an oppor- 
tunity to criticize those saying that everything exists by necessity, and though 
perhaps by a far-fetched association, does so in taking the mere fact 
that the names of animals were not created or determined by necessity 
to be a counter-example against such a view. Thus, his conception of 
the name-giving event is that the names of animals we use are not by 
necessity as they are, neither in the sense that God determined them for 
us, nor in the sense that they were in any other way fixed so that God 
could not make them different. On the contrary, the names were not 
determined and God, while being fully capable of determining them 
himself, granted this task to the first Man. Now, as to the notion of 
èp’ qutv here, we can at least say that the example of giving the names 
to the animals is stated as depending on Adam. Evidently God could 
have intervened if, say, he would have been unhappy with any of the 
names Adam came up with, which is also evident from the context, 
i.e. of proving that the biblical passage does not imply that God was in 
doubt, or in any other sense less than omnipotent. In this respect, the 
notion differs from the stronger, Epictetean notion, according to which 
if something is êp’ uv, then not even God can hinder us in doing it.‘ 
I take it, though, that the point Philo wants to make is less precise than 
that, i.e. he simply expresses the view that some things depend on us, 
i.e. we are the ones responsible for them happening or being in a cer- 


47 In Genesim 1.62,1.3—1.63.1 Petit: [...] GAM Era voûv saxe TH avI QTM TH noo» 
ynyevet xai omovdaim xo" dv &movnpovuixóc Ov zéquxe AoyiCeodar, xaddmeg ÉpnyntThs 
YVOQUOV, xivet zxoóc ÉTIdELELV oixeiav xai APoEd và orta adtOT TS puys &yyova. 
PMaveods è náv xoi dua tovtov Mav TO ExoboLov xai èp’ iv ÔLATUTOÏ, toUc nåvta 
xav dvayxny ivar Agyovtas Svuownov. "H ène ÉueAAov of GvOewxor yoğoða, à totto 
avdemnov atta téotat toooétattev. [...]. Cf also Marcus 1953, IL, Appendix A. On the 
Armenian version of this passage, cf. Marcus 1953, 13; Mercier 1979, 85-87. 

48 On this point in Epictetus, see section 4.4. 
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tain way (i.e. just as it depended on Adam whether the names he came 
up with were the right ones or not). The simile of a Master and his 
pupil, together with the denial of God ever being in doubt, here indi- 
cates that there 1s no question as to whether God knows what we ought 
to do, but rather, by giving us intellect and the capacity to reason and 
to come up with solutions of our own, he also gives us a realm of things 
depending on us, and not on him alone. Implicitly, the account given 
can as well be seen as stating that divine providence is all-inclusive, 1.e. 
including both what is fated and what is éq’ fuiv, while these two latter 
classes are mutually exclusive. 

To conclude then, Philo’s notion of éq’ fjuiv in the De Mutatione 
designates what we can rationally affect or hinder the expression of. 
With this notion actions and speech are ëp’ fjuiv. Intentions, though, 
such as intentions to act and speak in certain ways, are not &q' uïv, the 
reason being that they often involve involuntary elements. A slightly 
different notion is found in the Jn Genesim, one in which things are 
èp’ uiv in virtue of our God-given intellect (voóc) according to which 
we—when we become wise—are capable of reasoning. Although this 
notion of &g' tiv lacks the explicitly pessimistic feature of the one in De 
Mutatione, it is quite clear from both cases that in Philo’s view (1) things 
are &q' Hiv if they have been or could have been subject to rational 
scrutiny guided by our intellect, and (2) many of our inner states such 
as our intentions to act in certain ways are themselves not &q' tiv, 
since they have not been rationally scrutinized. This close link between 
the notion and rationality indicates that the notion of éq’ fuiv in Philo 
1s what we have called an exclusive notion.*? 


5.4. The notion of ¿p? nuiv in Plutarch 


Plutarch discusses the notion in many of his works.® It is quite clear 
from this evidence that Plutarch has what we have called an inclusive 
notion of éq' fjuiv, in that the class of things &q' fjuiv are éq’ uïv 
independently of whether we deliberate about them or not. The issue 
for Plutarch in the relevant passages 1s to defend something like the 
autonomy of human agency. For this to be achieved on Plutarch's view, 
it suffices, in the light of the other causes of things happening as they 


49 For various related aspects in Philo, cf. also Winston 1974-1975 and Wolfson 1942. 
50 Plutarch lived c. AD 45-c. 120. 
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do or being as they are, namely fate (etuaguévn), and chance (von), to 
simply idenüfy a class of things separate from the classes of what comes 
about by these other causes, namely a class of things for which we are 
the only causes (aitiat). I will begin by discussing the passages most 
clearly justifying this interpretation, and then bring forth some passages 
that might seem to contradict it. 

In the Quaestiones Convivales (Table talks), book IX question 5, Plutarch 
has his brother Lamprias deliver an interpretation of several Platonic 
passages and in particular the myth of Er of the Republic?! so as to 
extract a Platonist (though not quite Platonic) account of fate (eiuag- 
uévn), chance (ty) and to èg’ fjpiv.? Lamprias thus states about Plato: 


For he always sticks to the three causes, he who indeed first or most 
well observed, how that which is according to fate naturally has come 
to mingle and interweave with that which is according to luck, and that 
which depends on us with either one of these and with both simultaneously. 
And in this case he has admirably suggested the influence that each one 
exerts in our affairs, assigning the choice of lives to that which depends 
on us (for virtue has no master and neither has vice), linking to the 
necessity of fate that those live well who have chosen rightly and under 
the contrary [conditions] those who have chosen badly; then, the fall 
of the allotments being scattered unorderly introduces chance, which 
through the kinds of upbringing and society that different groups happen 
to enjoy predetermines many things about us.?? 


What we get here is a tri-partition of causes (aitiat). Integrated with 
this tri-partition we find a version of the theory of hypothetical fate, 
i.e. it depends on us what sort of life we choose, but once the choice is 
made, the necessity of fate (eluaguévns åváyxn) determines the conse- 
quences. In addition, many aspects are determined by chance (tüyn).5 


91 Rep. 614b—621d. 

?? Plato only suggests a similar tri-partition of causes, e.g. at Leg. 709b; Leg 888e. Cf. 
also Teodorsson 1996, 328—329 for suggestions as to the source of this list of causes. 

53 Quaest. Conviv. 740.C..6—740.D.8 Hubert: [...] det uv yao Gxrevou Tv voubv aiuóv, 
Gite ù motos À uáMota ovvidav, önn tO xot" eiuaguévnv và xarà vóynv AVIS TE 
TÒ èp’ uïv Exatéew xai ouvaupotéQois èmiyvvoðai xoi ovumrexeodar néquaxe. vov ðè 
Sovuaotóc, iv ÉXEL Óvapuv v vois MUETÉQOLS zxocyuaow Exaotov, ozxoósórnpoxev, TV HEV 
aigeow tõv fiov và èp’ uïv ånoððoús (Geet!) yoo &àéonorov xoi xaxia), TO ô’ eù Biodv 
tovs dedds Ehouevous xai tåvavtia voc xXoxàc ElLAQUÉVNS avayxy ovvartov: at dé THV 
AMOOV ATAXTMS SLAOTELQOLEVOV ENLTTMOELS TV TUXHV TAQELOGYOUOLV xai vooqois xai 
norteia, Mv EXAOTOL AGYYEVOVOL, toV TOV fjuevéoov nooxavoXaupóvovoav. [...]. On 
this passage, cf. Frazier & Sirinelli 1996, 256, n. 55; Teodorsson 1996, 324; 328-330; 
Brenk 1977, 155-156; and Minar-Sandbach-Helmbold 1961, 244-247. 

54 The difficulty of spelling out how chance comes in here, due to the oscillation 
between direct allusions to the Myth of Er passage, and to the everyday action situa- 
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A further nuance is added after the passage. According to Lamprias or 
Plutarch, while eiuaguévn, tuyn and tò ëp’ tiv are all causes (aition), 
what happens by chance (xavà viynv) has no cause, for if such a cause 
1s identified, this simply implies that what we took to be something hap- 
pening by chance (xarà vóynv) rather happened by some sort of fate 
and providence (&% «voc eiuaguévns xoi x9ovotac).? This remark actu- 
ally redefines the tri-partition, so that the choice of lives is something 
èp’ Hiv, Le. we are the aitia of it. The consequences, i.e. what follows 
from our choice, is determined by eiuaguévn, ie. eluaguévn is the ai- 
tia of it; and these two are, strictly speaking the kinds of aitio there 
are. However, what cannot be ascribed to either of these two strictly 
lacks an explanation in terms of a cause (aitia), and must be ascribed 
to chance (vóyn). The point of observing this modification of the tri- 
partition is that it tells us that from Plutarch’s notion of ëp’ fjuiv here, 
there are indeed uncaused events, but these are entirely distinct from 
what is &q' tiv, and should rather be referred to chance (vóy).?9 There 
is nothing uncaused about what is &q* fuiv. Simply, the point is that in 
our affairs (èv tots fjuevégots xocyuaow) some things do depend on us, 
i.e. we and not eluaguévn are their aitia.’ 

In the early Whether land or sea animals are cleverer, Plutarch has his 
father Autobulus state that: 


tions it is used to explain, is common to most Middle-Platonist accounts referring to 
this passage. In the mythological context, referring our upbringing to the fall of the 
allotments, which in Plato's myth precede the initial pre-life choice and merely deter- 
mines which soul chooses first etc, seems funny. Plutarch is, however, here using the 
myth quite liberally and thus, skipping the mythological order of events, simply refers 
to the fall of the allotments as a metaphor for all the contextual factors in our lives 
which are neither ëp’ rjv, nor consequences of things which are in themselves èg’ piv. 

55 Quaest. Conviv. 740.D.10-11. 

56 Though this is not the place to dwell on Plutarch's use of tüyn in general, it 
often, as in the passages studied here, serves as a sort of explanatory trash-bin class. 
A plausible reason for this use could be, given the references to the myth of Er of 
Plato’s Republic, that Plutarch brings it in when dealing with difficult cases, i.e. cases 
where we do not just have a virtuous person living well, or a vicious person living badly, 
but, for instance, an acknowledged virtuous person living less than well, in poverty etc. 
References to tóyn in such cases allows Plutarch to save two phenomena, namely that 
virtue implies living well, i.e. we are the cause of how we live (aitia £xouévov Rep. 617e4) 
and when this appears not to be the case, this is not to be referred to the other kinds of 
aitiat, i.e. etuaguévn and xoóvora (and God, as this Stoic identification would indicate), 
thus God is still not to blame (sòs &votwoc Rep. 61765). 

57 According to Brenk 1977, 155 the ‘selection of lives’ is conceived here as ‘the 
selection of the whole entity of good and evil acts which make up a man’s life’, but 
there 1s nothing in the present passage that implies such a specific interpretation. 
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For they themselves do not concede to Epicurus, in order to save the 
highest considerations, a thing so small and trivial, [as] a single atom 
slightly deviating—in order for the stars and living creatures and chance 
to come in, and for that which depends on us not to vanish.5ô 


The context, I take it, gives at hand that what Plutarch states here 
is simply that Epicurus, in order to save the highest, most impor- 
tant things such as the common notion of to £&q' fjuiv, acknowledges 
that some atoms slightly deviate from fate, ie. are exceptions to the 
fate principle. In Plutarch's interpretation, Epicurus by allowing such 
atomic declinations, thus allows that chance may enter into the account 
of why things happen the way they do, and moreover thus avoids that 
the common notion of to &q' fjuiv is done away with. His point is that 
the Stoics, who are the target in the passage, did not agree with Epicu- 
rus on this point. Given what we find in Quaestiones convivales, Plutarch’s 
notion of éq’ tiv here is not surprising. He thinks the proper account 
of why things happen the way they do (which he seems to take to be 
Plato’s account) should include fate (eiuaguévn), chance (vóxyn) and to 
èp’ fjuiv, as well as something on how these factors are intermingled. 
Thus, he 1s in our passage hostile to the (Stoic) account because he 
thinks it excludes both chance (vóyn) and tò &q' tiv, and he to some 
extent appears to take Epicurus as being on his own side in the contro- 
Versy. 

In the De Stoicorum Repugnantis, the notion of &q' wiv comes up 
when Plutarch attacks Chrysippus! account of fate. Plutarch thinks that 
Chrysippus’ view implies that tò àq' fjuiv is done away with. ‘Thus, he 
rhetorically asks: 


Shall we say then, that assents do not depend on us, and neither the 
virtues or vices nor doing the right thing or wrong-doing; or shall we say 
that fate is deficient and determination is indeterminate and the motions 


58 De sollertia animalium 964.C.5-9 Hubert 1971: [...] oùôè yao adtol và "Exwxotoo 
ddaow nto TOV ueytovov oyuxoóv otro TEGyLA xol Patdrov, dvouov TagEyAAIVOL uiav 
èni TOVAGYXLOTOV, SWS dotea xai CHa xai túy MageLtoeADy xai tò èp’ Hiv ur] ATOANTOL. 
[...]. (Epicurus. fr. 281, 351 Usener, who for some reason believes the target to be 
not only Stoics but also Peripatetics. Arrighetti 1973 does not include the passage). 
Sandbach’s xatà twynv for xai voy (accepted by Helmbold, ad Loc.) should not be 
accepted, since it makes what happens by the living creatures, which I take to refer 
to to &g' Hiv, a subclass of what happens by chance (xoxà vóynv), which contradicts 
what Plutarch defends elsewhere, namely that eiwaguévy and wyn and tò éq’ fjuiv are all 
causes (aitiat), and that what is èp’ Hiv does not happen xaxà véynv. C£. Quaest. Conv 
740.C.6—740.D.8. 
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and rests of Zeus are incomplete? for the former is the consequence if 
fate is a sufficient cause, and the latter if it is only a predisposing cause, 
since, if it is the sufficient cause of all things, it does away with that which 
depends on us and the voluntary, but if a predisposing cause, looses the 
character of being unimpedible and effective? 


Plutarch’s notion of éq’ fuiv here reveals the same concern with the 
fate principle, i.e. that everything happens according to fate, as above 
in Whether land or sea animals are cleverer. Here as well, he assumes his 
own tri-partition of causes view, in which the only way to make room 
for tò &q' ‘tv is to assign a specific range of things to be explained 
with reference to it alone, and which is distinct from the range of things 
for which fate is the cause; these two being, in their turn, distinct from 
the range of things happening according to chance. Thus, in Plutarch's 
view, given the all-inclusive fate principle, either one must give up to 
èp’ fjuiv, or, one must modify, Le. put a restriction on the fate-principle, 
such that in the end the fate-principle is not really all-inclusive, but 
in fact admits of some things happening not xa" eluaguévnv, and 
thus being e.g. &q' fjuiv. This position is particularly interesting, since 
it clearly contradicts the attempt within the standard Middle-Platonist 
account of fate and to éq’ fjuiv, of saving a version of the fate principle, 
which states that all things happen in accordance with fate. Plutarch's 
reluctance towards the fate principle in the present passage might as 
such seem to cover only its Stoic interpretation, or the interpretation 
of it he ascribes to the Stoics. However, as becomes clear from the 
collected evidence of Plutarch's position on the relation between fate 
and what is éq’ tiv, he is perfectly happy with excluding some things, 
in fact both what is èp’ tiv and what happens by chance (voy), from 
the realm of fate, and makes no effort to argue that fate ‘in some sense’ 
includes these latter things as well. 

In the Life of Cleomenes, Plutarch describes the Spartan ruler Cleome- 
nes’ mother Cratesicleia as saying: 


59 De Stoic. Rep. 1056.C.9-D.8 Westman: [...] métegov oov tag ovyxatadécets ui 
héyouev èp’ uïv elvar undé tag pers undé tas xoxíac unåè tò xatogdodv unè tò 
épagtavew, À tiv ciuaguévny Aéyouev &AXetxovoav elvan xoi TV TETQHUÉVNV ÜTEQÜTHTOV 
xal TAG TOD Atos xvas xoi OXÉOELS AOUVTEAÉOTOUS, TOUTWV yàg ÉTETOL và LEV TD 
aÙTOTEAÑ và 68 TH ziooxaragxvuxi]v uóvov aitiav civar TI eiuaguéviyv. adtoTEd|s uv yàg 
aitia mavtwv oboa 1o èp’ fjuiv xoi TÒ ÉxOUOLOV dvaigel, tiooxavagxtuxdi] dé TO ixoXvtoc 
civar xoi veAeotovoyóc ÓmóAXvow. [...]. On the terminology used in the passage, cf. 
Cherniss 1976, notes ad loc. 

60 On which, see below. 
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‘Come O king of the Lacedaemonians, when we go forth let no one see 
us weeping or do anything unworthy of Sparta. For this depends on us, 
and this alone; but the fortunes, will be as the Deity may grant.’®! 


It is commonly pointed out that both Cleomenes and his mother—as 
depicted by Plutarch—seem to be influenced by Stoic thinking? Be 
that as 1t may, the notion here fits rather nicely into the picture we 
have seen earlier. The sphere of what is ëp’ rjuiv, including virtuous 
behaviour, is distinct from the sphere of fortune (at túya).® Moreover, 
there is no explicit mention of choice or reasoning, or assent for that 
matter, being demanded for something being èp’ uv. 
In Consolatio ad Apollonium, Plutarch states that: 


The suffering and affliction when one’s son has died, has a natural cause 
of pain, and it does not depend on us. For I myself do not agree with 
those who praise in hymns that harsh and austere indifference, which is 
beyond both what is possible and what is fitting. 


This anti-Stoic statement about grief seems to rest on a distinction 
between what is éq" fjuiv on the one hand, and what has a natural 


9! Cleom. 43.7.2—43.8.1 Ziegler 1971: [...] © Baoe Aaxedamoviov, dtm &nàv Zw 
yevoueda unôeis tór Saxedovtas uðs wd’ GvaEdv v týs Endoetns xovotvrac. totto yao 
èp’ hiv uóvov: ai vóxou ©’ dtc àv 6 dailuwov 6160 adeeor. [...]. 

62 E.g, Flacelière & Chambry 1976, 64, n. 2 detect the notion of éq’ fjuiv here as Stoic 
terminology and give two plausible reasons for this Stoic element: (a) the philosopher 
Sphairos (disciple of Zeno, founder of the Stoa) influenced Cleomenes during a long 
time, and thus probably his entire family as well. Sphairos is said to have taught 
Cleomenes as a boy (at Agis 23.3.1 Zeigler), and later to have helped Cleomenes with 
the rebuilding of Spartan education (at Agis 32.4.1 Zeigler). Cf. also Diog. Laert. Vitae 
VII.37 and Flaceliére & Chambry 1976, 42, n. 1; 13f Or (b): Plutarch might here follow 
the historian Phylarch, who seems to have been a Stoic as well. Though Flacelière & 
Chambry 1976, 9ff. discuss Phylarch as the main source of the two biographies, they 
give no proof of his Stoicism, only of his sympathy for Sparta and Cleomenes, but refer 
(p. 13, n. 5) to the opinion of Ollier 1936, 540ff., that Phylarch professed Stoicism. In 
any case, I take it they assume that (1) the views ascribed to Cleomenes and his mother 
reflect views of the Early Stoa, thus (ii) the notion of &q' fjuiv in the sayings ascribed to 
Cleomenes and his mother reflects the use in the Early Stoa, rather than Plutarch's own 
use. I, on the contrary, think that the notion of &q' fjuiv here, given its similarity with 
Plutarch’s distinction elsewhere between what is éq’ fjuiv and what depends on voy, is 
Plutarch's own, and thus not early Stoic. 

63 On Plutarch’s preference for this opposition of Téyn and ’Ageth, cf. Flaceliére & 
Chambry 1976, 16, and Brenk 1977, 145-183. 

64 Consolatio. 102.C.6—10 Babbitt: [...] To uèv oov dAyetv xoi Scxveodar tekeutoavros 
viod muon Éyev thv Geox ths Misys, xai oùx èp’ ruv. OÙ yao &yoye OUUPÉQOUAL tog 
ouvotor THY äyorov xoi oxXnoóv ånáðesiav, Ew xal tot Óvvatob xoi tod OUUPÉQOVTOS 
ovoav. [...]. The 2nd part is practically a quote from Cic. Tusc. IIL.12, (who himself 
quotes Crantor the Academic). 
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cause (quoix &oyr) on the other. The conclusion that Plutarch draws 
here actually assumes such a distinction. He is arguing that, since what 
has a natural cause is not éq’ tiv, and (this) grief has a natural cause, 
those (Stoics) praising the extinction of grief as such, and the attain- 
ment of ànóáOsta, praise what is impossible, the present case thus being 
a counter-example. That Plutarch thinks the extinction of grief and 
achieving ó&nóáóeia is also neither fitting nor expedient is an additional, 
separate matter which we do not have to consider here. 

In De tranquillitate animi, Plutarch refers to Plato's metaphor of life 
as a game of dice employed to distinguish the effort of throwing as well 
as we can on the one hand, and the effort to make the best out of the 
result on the other. He states that: 


But of these, while the throwing does not depend on us, to accept in a 
suitable manner what happens because of chance, and to assign to each 
event its place, in which both what is proper to us will help the most, and 
what is unwanted will cause the least harm to anyone, that is our task, if 
we are really wise.67 


This interesting passage, though there is a variation in terminology 
from what is ëp’ hiv to what is fjuéveoov čoyov,® is not only compatible 
with, but moreover renders slightly more elaborate the opposition of 
what is ég’ hiv and what depends on vóyn (e.g. và yivoueva TAA THIS 
vóxno). In addition, the point made about what is ëp” ftv seems to be a 
Stolc one, or at least a version of the position that only the correct use 
of impressions (1) deb) xofjou; qavracuv) is åg fjuiv.9 Further ahead 


65 For an overview of the different suggestions as to Plutarch's sources in writing this 
treatise, cf. Helmbold 1962, 163-165. 

66 Plato, Rep. 604 c (also quoted in Consolatio 112.E-F). The metaphor of life as a 
game of dice-throwing became quite common after Plato. Most relevant to our present 
interests is its employment in Epictetus, Diss. IL.5.3, who makes a point similar to 
Plutarch's. 

67 De tranquillitate animi 467.A.11-B.4 Pohlenz: [...] tovtwv ðè tò uév Bás oùx 
èp’ Hiv, tò ÔË ztooonxóvroc SéyeodoL và vwóueva TAG tis TÜXNS xoi VÉLELV &x&oto 
tónov, èv @ xoi tO oixelov peost UdALoTA xoi TO GPobAntov fpuora vnosi rovc 
émitvyxdvovtac, fiuéveoov čoyov éotiv, àv ed Poeov@uev [...]. Dumortier & Defradas 1975 
follow Amyot's emendation nooornvóc instead of teoonxdvtwe (in A), and thus get ‘avec 
douceur’ instead of ‘in a suitable manner’, while prefering và ôôóueva (in A) for tà 
vwóueva (the other MSS). 

68 The latter formula is, however, part of Stoic terminology as well, e.g. Epict. Diss 
IL5.4.1: [...] todto 1jón àuóv Éoyov éotiv [...]. This is where the Dice-metaphor is also 
used. Also Diss. IL.16.10.2-3: [...] notegov fuétegov £oyov Eotiv Tj GAAOTOLOV [...]. 

$9 Cf. Epict. Diss. 1.1.7.2-3; IL19.32.4. Musonius Fr. 38. Dumortier & Defradas 
1975, 303, n. 7 quote Musonius Fr. 38, but then give other references (e.g. John of 
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in the De tranquillitate animi, Plutarch states that in reply to a seemingly 
fatalist verse of Menander, we can say that: 


No man alive may say, 'I shall not suffer this', yet while still alive one 
can say, 'I will not do this: I will not he nor play the villain nor defraud 
nor scheme’. For this depends on us and is not a small but a great help 
toward tranquility of mind. (My italics)./? 


The point made here is practically the same as the one before, but from 
a different perspective. Some things happen to us and as long as we are 
alive, we cannot be sure what will or will not happen to us, and in any 
case it is not êp’ hiv whether it does or not. On the other hand, some 
things are ëp’ fjuiv. Whereas in the former passage Plutarch pointed out 
that our dealing with what happened to us was ëp’ fuiv, here he rather 
takes the perspective of hindrance, or power to hinder something from 
happening, and presents a list of things the hindrance or avoidance of 
which are indeed &q' fjuiv.?! 

The passages that might seem to contradict the interpretation that 
Plutarch has an inclusive notion occur in two of the Lives. 

First of all, in the Life of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, Plutarch defends 
Homer's tendency of explaining unforeseen events by referring to some 
god. The critics of Homer, according to Plutarch, say that *he makes 
it impossible to believe in everyone's capacity to deliberate about one's 
choice’ (tov &x&orov Aoyioudv tis tioootoéoeoc àmotov «xabiorávroc).7? 
To refute the critics, Plutarch spells out the details of what he takes to 
be the nature of Homer's references to divine interference, saying that 
‘those acts which are natural, and customary, and resulting according 
to reason, he attributes to what depends on us.’ (GAAG và uv eixóta 


Chrysostomos) which seems to imply that they merely see a parallel in the distinction 
between what is &q* fjuiv and what is not, and perhaps in the occurrence in the Fr. 38 
of the notion of evdupia. 

70 De tranquillitate animi 476.E.5-9 Pohlenz: [...] oùx got süxeiv C@vra toit’ où 
metoouat, AN gotw elreîv COvta to0v' où Touow. od pevoouct, OÙ óqóovoyrjoo, oUx 
à&xooregt]oo, obx êm Povhevow. Toto yàp èp’ uïv xeiuevov OÙ WLXEOV GAAG uéya TEOS 
evduuiav náosotw. [...]. 

7! Tt is striking that though Dumortier & Defradas 1975, 93 ff. mention that Plu- 
tarchs’ friend Fundanus the senator, who is mentioned in both De tranquillitate animi and 
De cohibenda ira, was a pupil of Musonius, they do not, in the discussion of Plutarch’s 
sources (pp. 89-93), discuss the relation between Musonius doctrines and the ones put 
forth here by Plutarch. Nor do we find such a discussion in Helmbold 1962, 163—165. 

72 Cor 32.5.11—92.6.1. 
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xal ovvýðn xai atà Aóyov MEQatvduEva TH èp uïv &moóíóoo).? His 
explanation of the Homeric *middle-way' is that: 


he does not represent the god as taking away, but as prompting, a 
man's choice of action; nor yet as creating impulses in a man, but 
rather impressions which lead to impulses, and by these his action 1s not 
made involuntary, but he gives the beginning to what 1s voluntary, while 
courage and hope are added to sustain him. For either the influence 
of the gods must be wholly excluded from all initiating power over our 
actions, or there would be some other way through which they assist and 
co-operate with men. They certainly do not mould our bodies by their 
direct agency, nor give the requisite change to the action of our hands 
and feet, but rather, by certain beginnings, impressions, and purposes, 
they rouse the active and elective powers of our spirits, or, in the opposite 
case, divert and check them.” 


Now the context here is quite obviously one of preserving the common 
notion of to &g' fjyiv, while allowing some notion of divine intervention 
as an instance of divine providence. Plutarch’s argument shows that as 
regards his notion of éq’ piv here, it suffices to locate the impulse of an 
action in the agent, i.e. as arising in the agent, for the following action 
to be èp’ fjv. That the beginning of the impulse was an impression 
put there by a god is in Plutarch’s view then fully compatible with such 
an action being éq’ tiv. It is clear, then, that the notion in play here 
serves to depict the autonomy of the agent in the sense that the agent 
acted from his own impulse. 

The context might seem to imply an exclusive notion here. However, 
while this is clearly the case with the critics, who are worried about 
seeing Homer as ‘making it impossible to believe in everyone’s capacity 
to deliberate about one's choice’ (tov Exdotov Aoyioudv ts TECALEEDEWS 
&motov nab totévtos), the same cannot be said about Plutarch, who 
merely states that in Homer's fully acceptable way, ‘those acts which 
are natural, and customary, and resulting according to reason, he attributes to 
what depends on us.’ (AAG và uèv eixota xai ovvipün xoi xoà Xóyov 


73 Cor 32.6.1-32.6.3. 

7* Cor 32.7.2—92.8.7: [...] oùx d&vargotvta xoti tov Üeóv, GAG »wvobvra. Ti ztooaí- 
oe£ow, od’ óguóc évegyatouevov, GAAG Mavtaoias óouóv &ywyobs, oic o088 Tout TV 
TQGEL àxovotov, GALA TH &xovolo Sidwow åoxýv, xai TO ÜDapoostv xoi tò ÉATICEL noooti- 
Syow. T] yao anahraxtéov óXoc và Peia xor aitiag xoi Gexfis THY xa" uðs, Tj uc àv 
&XXoc ein xoóxoc à Pondotow &vüooxotc xoi ovveoyotov, où TO oua Tov MAGTTOVTES 
MOV, OVSE Tas xeipgac ds det yetatiðévteç AUTOL xai TOUS nóðac, GAAG TS WUYXÎS TO noa- 
XUXOv xai TOOGQETLXÔV doxois TLOL xai Pavtaotats xoi ÉTLVOIOLS ÉVELQOVTES, À] TOUVAVTLOV 
dzooroéqovrec xai tov&vrec. [...]. 
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TEQOUVOUEVA vj ep’ uïv åroðiðwor), which we should see as a list of 
types of actions rather than the three necessary conditions for any 
action being éq' fuv. The statement might seem to imply a sort of 
asymmetry in the notion, in that only, as it were, good actions are &q' 
piv. I take it, though, that the types of actions mentioned might simply 
be examples, and that mentioning them says nothing about whether 
their negative opposites would be by definition not &q' fjuiv.? 

In Life of Aristides V1.6 Plutarch points out that Aristides was, among 
his many virtues, particularly known for his justice (6vxatoobvy), and 
thus aquired the surname ‘the just’ (ô Aixatoc). Plutarch then, as a short 
digression, goes on to argue, in the light of many rulers! preference 
for more violence-invoking surnames, that among the divine goods 
incorruptibility, power, and virtue, virtue is the most divine. The reason 
he gives is that while non-divine things participate in the former two, 
‘in justice and righteousness nothing participates except that which is 
divine by thinking and reasoning’ (dixys ôè xoi Béutd0cg oùdév, StL ui 
TO qoovetv xai hoyiCeodat detov got, Wwetadaryydvet).”> However, Plutarch 
remarks that: 


And yet, although men are thus disposed, it is immortality, of which our 
nature is not capable, and power, which depends mostly on fortune, that 
they desire; while as for virtue, the only divine good depending on us, 
they put it at the bottom of the list, unwisely too, since a life passed in 
power and great fortune and authority needs justice to make it divine; by 
injustice it is made bestial.” 


The underlying picture here is the distinction between (i) what is impos- 
sible, here spelled out as that in which our nature has no part (fj péois 


75 Is Plutarch here merely referring to what he takes to be Homer's notion of ëg’ 
quiv? I think the way Plutarch spells out the technical details here implies that he is 
speaking in propria persona as well. Most significantly, he has no objections whatsoever 
to the intuitions of Homer on the matter. In fact, these intuitions are probably more 
Plutarchian than Homeric. 

76 Arist 6.3.7-6.4.1. Ziegler 1969. 

77 Arist 6.5.1—7 Ziegler 1969: [...] GAAG xatzeo ottw dtaxeluevor, ts uèv GDavaciac, 
fjv À pois fjv où Séyeta, xoi rfjg óvvóueoc, ñs èv vij Ty HEÎTOL TO TAETOTOV, 
émbvuodor, tv © dgetiv, © uóvov oti vv ðeiwv åyaðõv èp’ hiv, èv botéow tiðevta, 
XAXDS qoovotvrec, oc TOV &v Suvaer xai TÜXN ueyáànņ xai ågxğ Biov À uèv óvxouooovn 
nowt Üeiov, ñ © ddizia nowsn. [...]. Flacelière & Chambry 1969, 15 correctly point 
out what is probably Plutarch's general point here (even though it is not explicit): 
‘c’est donc par la justice et par la vertu que les hommes devraient surtout s'efforcer 
de ressembler aux dieux, alors que la plupart d'entre eux souhaitent plutót posseder 
Vimmortalité ou le pouvoir’. 
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fjuóv où ó£yerou), e.g. immortality, (1) what depends on chance (£v ti 
TÜxn «£ivau), e.g. power, and (ii) what is èp’ Hiv, e.g. virtue. 

However, the significant trait of the notion of éq' tiv here is not 
simply that virtue is the only divine good that is &q* fuiv, but as an 
answer to in what way virtue is èp’ uïv, we are told that we only have 
part in virtue, (e.g. justice, and righteousness) when, or in so far as, we 
are divine ‘by thinking and reasoning’ (và qooveiv xai Aoyiteodou). The 
notion here might thus seem to be one in which something becomes 
èp’ fjuiv by our thinking and reasoning. However, saying that one thing 
is ëp” fjuiv if and only if we think and reason does not entail that all 
things éq' tiv are éq’ fjuiv if and only if we think and reason. The way 
virtue is said to be &q' jutv here is presumably only one way in which 
something can be ëp’ fuiv, and the fact that it 1s eq" uïv to ‘think and 
reason’ and thus attain virtue, does not imply that an action cannot be 
èp’ Hiv unless it involves that we ‘think and reason’. What we get here 
is a description of how we attain virtue, not a condition for anything to 
be èg’ Hiv. 

The notion of éq' uiv also occurs in some fragments. It figures 
in a passage (correctly) not taken to be by Plutarch,” and again in 
a fragment which as a whole is regarded as not being by Plutarch.” 
The latter, though perhaps not by Plutarch, at least makes the familiar 
distinction between what is ég’ fjuiv and what happens on account of 
chance, and which moreover depicts it in terms of its unclarity (twyn¢ 
àónov [...] yaouv), and the effects of chance here include good birth 
(evyéveta), defined as old wealth or old reputation (moXoióg nAobvoc 
Tj maad óta), which corresponds quite well with what we get in 
Quaestiones Convivales IX.5, where ‘different kinds of upbringing and 
society” were given as examples of what depends on chance. 

To conclude, then, what we find in Plutarch is what we have called 
an inclusive notion of é&q' fuiv, in that the class of things éq’ uiv 
includes things being &q* fuiv independently of whether we deliberate 


78 The fragment thought to be Plutarch's comments on Hesiod's OD 707—708, (Fr. 
86 Sandbach) and reads Hesiod as saying that our relation to each other according to 
nature is more valuable than the one xatà agoaigeow. The explanation is that the latter 
depends on us (is ëp’ utv) to give up, while the bond of the former is imposed by tò záv 
in order to firmly preserve it. Sandbach (ad loc.) is right in that this paragraph probably 
does not derive from Plutarch, (though the rest of the fragment might) given that, as we 
have seen above, the terminology of tò t&v is absent in Plutarch’s discussions of tò &q' 
utv elsewhere. The formula xarà meoaigeow, though quite common in other writers, 
is never used elsewhere in Plutarch, (though used four times in the Ps.-Plut. De fato). 

79 Cf. Fr. 139 Sandbach. (=Stob. IV.29.21 (5, 708 H.)=Ps.-Plut. De nobilitate c.10). 
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about them or not. Nor does Plutarch’s notion involve ascribing to the 
agent anything like a capacity to do or choose otherwise. The issue 
for Plutarch in the relevant passages is to defend the autonomy of 
human agency, and for this to be achieved in Plutarch’s view, it suffices, 
to isolate a class of things for which we are the only causes (aitiat), 
Le. rather than fate (eiuaguévn) or chance (vóyn). Plutarch’s position is 
particularly interesting since it clearly contradicts the attempt within 
what is called the standard Middle-Platonist account of fate and tò &q' 
Hiv,” of saving a version of the fate principle that all things happen in 
accordance with fate. Plutarch is perfectly happy with excluding some 
things, in fact both what is &' fuiv and what happens by chance (voy), 
from the realm of fate, and in the relevant passages discussed above he 
makes no effort to argue that fate ‘in some sense’ includes these latter 
things as well. 


5.5. Lhe standard Middle-Platonist notion of eq? nutv 


As was stated above, it is usually thought that there was a common 
Middle-Platonist position on fate and tò &q' fuiv and thus on the 
relation between them. The basis for thinking so is that several sources 
of Middle-Platonism contain common elements on the topic. ‘The main 
sources of this theory are Ps.-Plutarch’s De fato, Nemesius of Emesa’s 
De natura hominis, and Calcidius’ In Timaeum. We also find a version of 
it, though with some elements missing, in Alcinous’ Didascalicus,?! and 
usually it is thought that we find it in Apuleius’ De Platone as well. Infact, 
we find some elements of it in Maximus of Tyre's Orations. The theory 
of fate to which these sources refer is taken to have been composed 
during the first half of the second century.” 

In the fate debate one main issue was the scope of fate. The perhaps 
most significant idea in the sources of the Middle-Platonist theory of 
fate then concerns the scope of fate. The idea 1s that all things are 
included in fate, but among things included in fate some are fated, i.e. they 
Jollow from fate and are necessary, others are not fated, and not necessary. 


80 On which, see below. 

9! Bobzien 1998b, 146-152, who briefly analyzes the three main sources, includes: 
Alcinous’ Did. Ch. 26; Ps.-Plutarch’s De fato passim; Nemesius’ NH 110, 125-126; Cal- 
cidius’ Tim. 142-187; Apuleius’ Plat. 1.12, and adds: ‘perhaps an echo in Alex. Mant. 
Ch. 25 183Cf’. 

82 Gercke 1886, followed by Moraux, 1984, IL, 495-496 and Bobzien 1998b, 147f. 
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The things included in fate but not fated are dealt with in a special 
section in the sources. For our present purposes, what is interesting 
about this class of things is that it contains that which depends on us 
(to èp’ Hiv). As has been pointed out, the details of this account seem 
to be based not on Platonic material, but on several Aristotelian texts 
on that which is ‘not necessary’. What we find is thus a Platonist 
account that employs and elaborates Aristotle's tentative ontological 
and causal account of mainly tà &q* fuiv in EN IIL3. The Aristotelian 
elements have thus been employed to spell out the technical details 
of the hypothetical conception of fate. This is fairly natural, given 
the lack of such detail in the Platonic passages that gave rise to it. 
Still, as we will see further on, not all sources discussing the Middle- 
Platonist conception of fate and tò éq’ fjuiv, on the one hand, and 
what is perhaps suitably called the taxonomy of modal notions based 
on Aristotle's EN remarks, on the other, make the explicit connection 
between the two, and there are quite a few dissimilarities between the 
different versions of the theory 


5.5.1. The notion of èp’ rjuiv in Alcinous? Didascalicus 


The Didascalicus was probably written sometime during the second cen- 
tury AD.® The notion of éq’ fuiv we encounter in the Didascalicus is 
particularly interesting, since the disposition of the work is that of an 
introductory schoolbook (to contemporary Platonism rather than to 
Plato). This gives us reasons to believe that it presents an established 
Platonist use of the terminology in general. As for the relation of tò éq’ 
muiv to eluaquévn, it reveals an attempt of systematizing terminology 


83 Nemesius, Nat. Hom. 103-104 Morani; Ps.-Plutarch, De fato 570f.-572f; Calcidius, 
Tim. 155-156. acc. to Bobzien 1998b, 147. 

84 Of. Bobzien 1998b, 147. 

85 This study evidently is not the place for any complete commentary or comprehen- 
sive analysis of these works as a whole. Instead I will, as before, only emphasize those 
aspects of each work that are directly relevant to my interpretation of it. In general, 
though, I give references to literature where such comprehensive commentaries can be 
found. 

96 [ refer to this work by the Latin title Didascalicus, which seems to be the most 
common way, although some prefer Didaskahkos, e.g. Dillon 1993. All references are 
to the text of Whittaker 1990. On the the date of composition, the authorship, and 
arguments against identifying the author Alcinous with the known middle-platonist 
Albinus, cf. Dillon 1993, preface & ix—xiii; Whittaker 1990, vii-xiii. Also, Bobzien 1998b, 
154, n. 32, and Góransson 1995, passim. 
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and doctrines, and of spelling out in detail a more independent Platon- 
ist account than we get through the Plutarchian tri-partition of causes 
discussed above. In the light of other sources of the standard Middle- 
Platonist theory, however, it still lacks some elements, and does not have 
the same disposition, in approaching the subject.? 

The notion of éq’ fjuiv first occurs in ch. II, on the two lives, i.e. the 
contemplative and the practical. Alcinous states that wisdom (qoóvnoic) 
somehow consists of an assimilation to the divine,** and continues: 


for this reason such a state would be of priority, valuable, most desirable 
and most proper to us, both free of hindrance and placed depending on 
us and cause of the end set before us.9? 


There is a particular ambiguity as to the notion of &q' fjuiv here. If we 
take the point about wisdom (qoóvnoic) to be that (i) what we do while 
being in that state is eq" Hiv, is the point then that (ii) attaining that 
state, becoming assimilated to God (the dpoimots de®) as such is èp’ Hiv? 
We cannot decide between (i) and (ii) from the way the other attributes 
are ascribed to the subject tò tovottov.®° However, a hint to the solution 
is given in the sentence following this statement, where the difference 
between contemplation and action 1s emphasized: 


The action, however, and what involves action, being carried out by the 
body, can be hindered and one would then act, when the circumstances 
demand, transferring into the habits of humans, what one has seen in the 
theoretical life.°1 


This view of action (nçûëis), which takes the fact that action is subject 
to hindrance by its dependence on the body as one of the features 
distinguishing it from contemplation in the state of wisdom (qoóvnoig), 


87 This might just seem natural if the Didascalicus is only a schoolbook covering many 
subjects, while the other sources, e.g. Nemesius, Nat. Hom., Calcidius’ In Tim. and Ps. 
Plutarch's De fato are more specialized, but as we will see, the account of the issue in 
Did. on some points might even be said to disagree with the other three sources. 

88 On the sources for this doctrine of éuoiwois 8e (naturally inspired by Theaet. 
176br), cf. Whittaker 1990, 77, n. 23. 

89 Did. 153.9712: [...] dev xoi moonyotuevov xoi timov dv ein tO toLlottov xoi 
EÙXTALÓTATOV HO OLXELOTATOV GXMAUTOV TE xoi èp’ MUIV HELUEVOV xal ToD TQOXEUMLÉVOU 
téhoug Hiv aitiov. [...]. 

90 Whittaker 1990, 76-78, although pointing out the large number of Stoic technical 
notions in the chapter, does not mention £q' tiv. 

9! Did. 153.1215: [...] H uévrot moGEtc xai tò meaxtixdv Sua tod owpatosg zxeoatvó- 
ueva xzwodvudivai ve ÔUVATOL xoi TEATtOLTO àv ÉTOTOUVTHV TOV TEAYUATHOV, à XATA TOV 
Sewontixov Biov gåta, ueAevtjoot eic dvdoamov Ty. [...]. 
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and also as a feature of the practical life distinguishing it from the con- 
templative, would seem to imply that the attribute &q" fjuiv was only 
applicable to the contemplative life, i.e. to the activity of contempla- 
tion. Thus, the point made here about action would settle the previous 
question so that the notion of &q' rjuiv in relation to wisdom (qoóvnoic) 
should be understood as referring to the fact that what we engage in, 
in the contemplative life—whether in the process of attaining wisdom 
(qoóvnotc) as an end, or whether having attained it already—is unhin- 
dered and depends on us (äxoAutov te xoi èg’ hiv), whereas whatever 
we engage in in the practical life is im principle subject to hindrance 
(xev ijvat [...] ó9vavou, and thus is not depending on us (ëp’ tiv). 

This seemingly, as it were internalized notion of ëp’ tiv, would 
thus seem to share the trait with Epictetus’ notion of denying that 
any aspects of action are éq’ fjuiv. It moreover shares the Epictetean 
reason for this restriction, 1.e. that action is in principle subject to external 
hindrance by depending on the body. On the other hand, Alcinous 
never explicitly states the view that what can in principle be hindered 
is by definition not ëp’ fjuiv. Moreover, there is an ambiguity as to 
whether the transferring of one's theoretical visions into one's acting, 
where we can assume that Alcinous thinks that the core example is 
a virtuous soul being expressed in virtuous action, is taken to entail that 
actions become 7n some sense èg’ hiv by being expressions of or deriving 
from a contemplative state or activity that is &q" rjuiv. As we will see, 
the latter option in fact seems to be more compatible with Alcinous' 
application of the notion to action later on in the Didascalicus. 

The notion reoccurs in ch. XXVI on fate.? The context is that of 
the compatibility of fate with a common notion of tò éq’ utv. The 


3? On the notion of éq' uiv in ch. xxvi, cf. also Bobzien 1998b, 154-156. 

33 Dillon 1993, 34-35 unfortunately blurs the issue at stake here by speaking of ‘free 
will etc. Beginning in a promising way by translating tò é@’ wiv at Did. 179.7 by 
‘the concept of what is in our power'—though preferring ‘freedom of choice’ in the 
commentary, (p. 160)—and xw’ aùty at Did. 179.11 by ‘it is in its power’, he then renders 
èm abr Óvu at Did. 179.14 by ‘this being a voluntary action of his’ and finally to 
èp’ quiv at Did. 179.22 and 179. 32 by ‘our free will’—though wavering between ‘the 
voluntary, or that which is in our power’, ‘free will’, ‘free will to make a choice’, again 
‘what is in our power’, and then ‘the voluntary’, in the commentary on these passages 
(pp. 163-164). Neither the concept of the voluntary (tò éxovotov) nor the one of the 
will (BooXnotc) are present or refered to in the chapter. Indeed, *&xo$otoc! occurs in Did. 
184.40 & 42 in the discussion of the voluntariness of virtue. ‘BovAnotc’ is never applied 
to the human soul or to human agents in the Didascalicus, though it 1s found in 165.1 
applied to ó newtoc Sec; again in 171.23 to ‘6 0eóc'; then in 178.37 to oi eoi. The verb 
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particular conception of fate defended as compatible with the notion 
of to &g' fjuiv here is the one of hypothetical fate,” i.e: ‘All things, he 
[Plato] says, are within the sphere of fate, but not all things are fated’ 
(II&vxa. uév now £v siuaguévy civa, où wiv zé&vra xageuuobo.).9 This 
position acknowledges that, had everything been fated, 1.e. in the sense 
of fate stating what will happen to any given person, ‘what depends on 
us would vanish, and so would praise and blame and everything like 
that” (net xal tò éq' fv oiyroetar xai Énowvov xai poyou xai zv TO 
tovtots ragarAñotov).% The idea, then, is that fate has the form of a 
law in the sense that it makes conditional statements, of the form: if x 
does y, then z will happen, etc. Thus, ‘if a soul chooses a given type of 
life and performs such-and-such actions, such-and-such consequences 
will follow for it? (ót tig Gv ZAyntar puy vototvov Biov xoi vàós và 
nodEn, váóe tia aŭt Epetou.).°” The point is that this conception of 
fate is compatible with a common notion of to éq' fjuiv. The conclusion 
drawn from the above statement is that the soul has no master and ‘it 
depends on it £o act or not, and it is not compelled to this? (&v' adtÿ uev TO 
zQE&ou Tj uy xai ob xatNVvayxaotaAL voóro).99 

Thus, what is said to be éq’ tiv here, is acting or not acting. Moreover, 
the Platonic reference to the ‘choice of life’ would seem to include 
choice as such in what is &q' fuiv. Our author does not explicitly say 
this, but rather sticks to the example of acting. Though ‘the soul’ being 
the grammatical subject in the statement might seem to somewhat 
blur the picture, we should distinguish the mythological, i.e. Platonic 
context, i.e. the one of souls choosing their future lives, from the ‘actual 
context’ of the points made by the author as indicated by the references 


‘BovAeodau’ occurs in 163.2 applied to (human) craftsmen in the sense of ‘intending to’; 
in 169.43 applied to ‘6 9eóc; in 185.7 to human agents in the sense of ‘wanting (to 
have)’; in 187.11 applied to human agents in the sense of “intending”; and in 189.14 to 
the sophist in the sense of ‘wishing’. “Oedeiv’ is only used once, in 181.28, applied to 
humans (though in a quote from Plato). None of these uses have any connotations of 
‘a faculty of will or of ‘acts of the will’. Consequently, there is no issue of a ‘free will’ 
in the Didascalicus. For the interpretation of Alcinous’ use of tò ëp” fuiv as ‘free will’ cf. 
Dillon 1993, XXI-XXII; 160-164. 

% Here, of course, ascribed to Plato, though obviously an interpretation made 
possible only by the later Hellenistic debates. 

% Did. 179.2-3. 

96 Did. 179.7-8. 

97 Did. 179.8—10. 

% Did. 179.11—12. 
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to praise and blame.” This rather more practical context is also hinted 
at by the examples given, i.e. Paris stealing Helen as an action depending 
on him (oiov và IIóotg précoce thy "EAéviv, êw’ att Svt),! and Laius 
begetting a son.'°! Thus, when we read the points made about tò £&q' uiv 
as referring to the latter context, there seems to be no reason to think 
that choice would be among what is èp’ fjv. 

Now, if we have established that it is action that is said to be éq’ Tiuiv, 
there is still an ambiguity as to what this implies. On the whole, there 
1s actually nothing here that demands or actually indicates that in a 
given situation, an agent would have a possibility to do otherwise than 
he does. Rather, the point made is one about autonomy, i.e. that it is 
the agent, as opposed to external factors, that determines his actions. 
The addition of the statement that the soul’s doing or not doing what 
it does zs not compelled (xoi ob xatnvéyxaotai totto) might seem like 
a new, additional condition, i.e. as if there was some indeterminedness 
about what is éq’ fuiv, in addition to the absence of fatedness. However, 
we should rather take it as a rephrasing or underlining of the point 
that the antecedent of the conditional relation, which is éq’ Hiv, is 
not fated, i.e. not compelled by fate, though being within the sphere 
of fate (£v eitaguévy), as opposed to the consequent which is both 
within the sphere of fate (èv etuaguévn) and fated, i.e. compelled by fate 
(«aeui o0? xaðeiuaota;!” xo" siuaouéviv ovvreAeotjosvau). 9 

Then, in the paragraph that follows these remarks, Alcinous goes 
on to locate to &q' quiv within ‘what is possible’ (tò óvvaxóv), which is 
defined as having a nature that falls somehow between the true and the 
false, and, being by nature undetermined, it is as it were, the medium 
of tò éq' tiv. The point made here is soon explained as meaning 
that whatever happens when we have chosen 1t, this will then be either 
true or false (6 © àv &kouévov fjuóv yéevyntat, toto Éoto T] GANDËS À 
wetdoc).! In other words, what is possible, being undefined, turns out 
to be true or not, with respect to what depends on us, according to 


99 Did. 179.7-8: [...] émet xoi tò èg’ uiv oiyhoetar xoi Étouvor xoi poyou xai xàv TO 
TOUTOLS ztapazAnjotov [...]. 

100 Did. 179.19—15. 

101 Did. 179.15—19. 

102 Did. 179.9. 

103 Did. 179.19. 

104 Did. 179.12-13. 

105 Did. 179.20-22. 

106 Did. 179. 22-23. 
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either direction of our impulse (äogiotaïvov à& TH èp’ fuv xatà vv 
èp’ ónóreoov OOM AaufBdver TO GAndevew À url). Now, it might seem 
that the phrase ‘when we have chosen’ (&Xouévov fu&v) would imply 
that Alcinous is primarily applying the notion of éq’ uiv to choice, ie. 
(given the verb used here) to atoeow. However, there are no indications 
of any theory of a capacity of choice in the Didascalicus,? nor of 
choice being èp’ hiv. Moreover, we should in this case, just as above, 
distinguish the present context, indicated by the examples of actions, 
from the original Platonic context of souls choosing their future lives. 
The reference here to our choosing something possible, making it true 
or false, should then rather be taken to mean our choosing to do it, by 
doing it. This looser sense is also indicated by the last phrase, rather 
depicting to ëp’ fjuiv as a matter of our impulse taking this direction or 
that (và èp’ fjuiv xatà thv èp’ óztóveoov Gorm). 

The notion of éq’ ftv also occurs in ch. XXXI, on the voluntariness 
of virtue and involuntariness of vice. It is stated that: 


[F]urthermore, since, 1f there is anything that depends on us and has no 
master, and virtue is such a thing (for what is noble would not have been 
praised, if it came about by nature or by some divine influence), then 
virtue would also be voluntary, consisting in some ardent, and excellent, 
and lasting impulse.!9? 


The notion of éq’ uïv here is such that the following holds (reminding 
us of Aristotle's use in EN IIL 1): if x depends on us (is ëp’ fjuiv), then x is 
voluntary (&xo$0tov). The notion is here moreover explained within the 


107 Did. 179.31-33. There is also the possibility of taking the 16 êp’ uïv here to be 
*by what depends on us', but then the statement would seem to imply that the class 
of tò dvvatov and of tò éq’ uïv were co-extensive, Le. all things possible depending 
on us. Perhaps this is how Dillon, ad loc. understands it in translating, along the lines 
of his free-will interpretation of the notion, as follows: ‘The possible, however, is none 
of these, but remains indefinite, and takes on truth or falsity in consequence of the 
inclination in either direction of our free will’. 

108 The term *atoeotg" never occurs in Did. Except for the uses here in ch. XXVI 
(Did. 179.9 & 22). The verb ‘aigetv’ is used in 184.44 in relation to the voluntariness of 
virtue, but only in a Plato quote (or paraphrase), i.e. in a reference, and then in 188.5 
in the sense of ‘acquiring, taking’. The form ‘aigetdc’ occurs at 181.6 in the sense of 
*choiceworthy'. The verb *rooatoeiot'at occurs at 164.14—15 applied to humans, but in 
a rather loose sense of ‘trying to, proposing to’ and *xoooioeuxóc' at 189.6 in the same 
sense, Le. ‘trying to, aiming at’. 

109 Did. 184.37-42: [...] Enei 68 xai et v Ao èp’ fjutv got xai åðéonotov, xoi Å Geet] 
1otoOrov brcexet (0088 yàp dv &xowetóv Åv TO xahóv, ei èx qosoc À tivos deias oigas 
nageyiveto), xoi &xovotov àv eir f] &oetr, xa’ SouyV twa OUVLOTAUÉVN ÔLATUQOV xoi 
yevvaiav xai éuuovov. [...]. 
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parentheses, namely that something depending on us does not depend 
on anything external to us, such as nature or god. The point made is 
thus one about autonomy, and it 1s linked to praise and blame, I take it, 
in the following way: some x being éq’ fuiv is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for x being &xo$0tov and x being éxovotov is a necessary and 
sufficient condition!’ for x being praised or praiseworthy (émouveróv), 
and virtue being &q* quiv thus justifies its being &xatvevóv. Now, given 
the actual example, we may ask in what sense is virtue said to be &q' 
fjv? Is it the acquisition of virtue or acting virtuously as expression 
of one's virtuous character? The immediately following remark on the 
involuntariness of vice implies that both aquiring and thus having virtue 
were taken to be voluntary above, and thus both were éq’ fuiv. As for 
action, i.e. the expression of acquired virtue, though there is no explicit 
statement that virtuous actions are voluntary and thus are éq’ fuiv too, 
this would be implied by the context. The line taken in the chapter 
moreover does not seem to exclude the possibility of other actions than 
virtuous actions being voluntary and thus éq’ fjuiv. 

In ch. XXXII, on passions, it is stated that passions are not éq’ Hiv: 


[T]hey come about in the affective part of the soul (...) and our work, 
nor do they depend on us. For they often come about in us involuntarily 
and despite our resistance.!!! 


Now, whatever view we opt for as to the dacuna here, it seems obvious, 
especially in the light of the following acknowledgement of passions 
being often involuntary, implying that in these cases passions are not 
èp’ Hiv either, that Alcinous here states that passions are not éq’ Tjuiv. 
This would hold in one sense even if it were the case that though often 
not coming about through something that is &q* tiv, they sometimes 
do. The point could still be that since they can be externally induced, 
they are in principle not éq’ tiv. 

So, to conclude then, in ch. II of the Didascalicus, on the two lives, 
the association of the notion of ëp’ fuiv with the contemplative life of 


110 This might seem odd, but there is a slight assymetry in Alcinous’ account here. 
One might think, given the origin of the terminology here, ie. Aristotle's EN IILr, 
that x being &xovotov is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for x being praised 
or praiseworthy (éxouveróv), since some things, e.g. bad actions, would seem to be 
&xovotov, though never praised or praiseworthy (ématvetov). 

11 Did. 185.29-32: [...] èv yao và nadytix vis woxris ovviotatat (...) xoi và hpétega 
Éoya ovdé èp’ tiv. "Axovot yotv èv tiv eyyivetor ToAAdxtsg xai dvtitetvovow: [...]. On 
the lacuna and alternative emendations, cf. Dillon 1993, 194. 
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wisdom (qoóvnoic) (being &x@dutOV te xoi èg’ Hiv) and the negative 
depiction of action and practical matters (H zoó&w xoi tò noaxtxóv) 
as subject to obstruction (xwAvôñvai [...] dvvatat), seem to imply a 
notion of éq’ tiv in which only what cannot be hindered is ëp” ftv, 
and all things which can in principle be hindered are not éq’ fuiv. This 
internalized and restrictive notion of éq' fuiv seems to differ from the 
one in ch. XXVI on fate, where instead we learn that it depends on the 
soul to act or not, and that this is not forced (£r atti uév tò noà&o à 
uń xai où xatnvyxaotoi toðto). In the latter case, there is no trace of 
the position that things (e.g. actions) that are in principle hinderable 
by definition cannot be éq' fuiv. Then, the use in ch. XXXI, on 
the voluntariness of virtue and involuntariness of vice, seems to be 
compatible with either of the above understandings of the notion, i.e. 
either the restrictive one, if the statement that virtue is &q* juiv is taken 
to refer to the acquisition and being in that state as such, or with the 
notion including action, if the statement is rather taken to mean that 
every virtuous action (at least) is as ëp’ fjuiv as the state of virtue, by 
deriving from it. Finally, the statement in ch. XXXII on passions, that 
passions are not éq’ fjv, is compatible with either the exclusive or 
the inclusive interpretation as well. Given Alcinous' generally exclusive 
conception of action as an activity of the rational soul"? it is fully 
conceivable that the acting or not acting is &q* fjuiv while whether a 
passion comes about in us or not, is not éq’ fjuiv.!? Thus, the strongest 
tendency in the Didascalicus is towards an exclusive notion of éq’ ftv, 
which goes together with a pessimistic attitude towards on the one hand 
passions and the actions following from these, and on the other hand 
action in general as being subject to external hmdrance. 


5.5.2. The notion of èp’ uiv in Ps.-Plutarch’s De fato 


The De fato, which is not by Plutarch, but perhaps correctly ascribed 
to the Athenian school of a later period,!"* is adressed to a ‘Piso’ who 
allegedly has asked the author for an account of his views on fate. The 


112 As defined in opposition to contemplation in ch. IL, Did. 153.2—5: [...] "Eou toivuv 
Tj Demoia Évégyera tot vot voobvros và vonté, 1] SE MEGEIS puys ous £véoyeva. Sic 
owpatos ywouevy. [...]. 

113 Such a view would moreover correspond to what we found in the passage from 
Philo of Alexandria's De Mutatione Nominum, discussed above. 

114 Cf. Dillon, 1977, 208; 320ff. De Lacy-Einarson 1959, 304 states that the theory 
in the treatise was ‘possibly by Gaius’, and that the treatise ‘was probably not written 
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treatise includes most elements of the standard Middle-Platonist theory 
of fate. Basically this theory states that fate 1s hypothetical in a sense 
similar to how a political law is hypothetical,'!® amounting to the point 
that all things are included in fate, but not all are fated. The author 
reveals his Platonist affiliations by assuming the task to include saving 
1f not the words yet the intention behind the canonic Platonic passages 
taken to refer to fate. However, as mentioned above, the taxonomy in 
which what is êp’ tiv is situated derives from Aristotelian texts. 

The treatise includes a section on what is éq’ fjuiv.!5 The section 
has a central place in the account, and it is evident that it forms part 
of the central phenomena that the author assumes have to be dealt 
with in a theory of fate. At the beginning of the section spelling out 
the details of the law-like hypothetical conception of fate, the general 
objective is stated by the author as being to determine not only how 
fate relates to providence, but how it relates to chance (fj twyn), to 
that which depends on us (to éq’ fuiv), and to the contingent (tò 
&vóeyóuevov).! Further ahead, in the light of the hypothetical view of 
fate, the objective is reformulated as being to state how that which 
depends on us (tò éq' fiv) and chance (fj von), the possible (tó 
dvvatov) and the contingent (to évógyóuevov) when classed as antecedents, 
might be themselves saved, and to save fate (as consequences) as well.!!® 
The preliminary formulation of the solution 1s that while fate includes 
all things (fj u&v yoo etuaguévn xàvra. xeotéye),!? some things do not 
happen by necessity but each according to how it has naturally come 


before the first decades of the second century’. De Lacy-Einarson, though acknowl- 
edging that it is ‘what is in our power’ that is proven to be non-fated etc. 1959, 306, 
repeatedly 1959, 303-309, state that the aim of the author is accounting for ‘free will in 
relation to providence. At 335, n. c., they even introduce a distinction between ‘free will 
(to èp’ Hiv)’ and ‘the things which we are free to do (và éq’ fuiv).” Ps.-Plutarch never 
makes use of such a distinction, though. 

15 Fate as having the quality of a political law is introduced at De fato 569.D.4ff., and 
worked out in detail at 570.A.6ff. Sieveking. 

116 De fato 571.C.4—E.2. The notion occurrs at De fato 570.B.9; 570.E.6; 570.F3; 570.E4; 
570.E.5; 571.C.9; 571.D.2; 571.D.3; 571-D.7; 571.D.9; 571.D.11; 571.E.3; 572.D.3; 572.E.2; 
572.E.11; 574.B.6; 574.D.9. Sieveking. 

17 De fato 570.B.7-9 Sieveking: [...] nés uv ztoóc thv TEdvotav à eluaguévn £e tóc 
dé noóc thv vOynv xai tó y èp’ rjv xai TO £vóeyóuevov xai doa toraðto [...]. De Lacy- 
Einarson emendates te for ye at 570.B.9. 

118 De fato 570.E.6—9 Sieveking: [...] óntéov, óc tó y èp’ Huiv xai Å voy TÓ te óvvaxóv 
xal TO évÓsyÓuevov xoi và TOUTOV ovyyevi] TayDévta èv roig MEONYOUPEVOLS AUTH TE 
cour’ àv xai tiv eluaguévnv ooCox. [...]. 


119 De fato 570.E.9—10. Sieveking. 
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to be. (ta 8' oùx èE àvéyans vyevrjoevou, GAN Exaotov adt@v olov xoi 
néquxev etvat).!2° In order to explain what the solution consists in and 
to prove that it does save what it ought to save, the author gives an 
account, ?! notion by notion, of the possible (tó ôvvatóv), the contingent 
(tò évdexouevov), that which depends on us (tò éq' fjuiv), and chance 
(ñ tbyn) and how these all relate to each other. The account given is 
then that among things possible (và dvvata), some are necessary (tà 
avoyxaia), i.e. they cannot be hindered,'” and some are contingent (tà 
évdexoueva), ie. they do allow their contrary. The contingent things (tà 
évdexoueva) fall into three classes, namely what happens for the most 
part (ëni to mow), what happens for the lesser part (&v' €dattov),!*4 
and what happens in equal parts and as it happens (ëmions xai ónóreoov 
Etvyxe). The two former classes are opposed to each other, and these 
things mostly depend on nature. What is of the third class 1s instead 
opposed to itself, and depends on us.?? The point that is relevant 
to our present purposes here is then that all things &q* fuîv belong to 
the third class of contingents (évdexoueva), i.e. what happens in equal 
parts. The basic opposition within the contingent is the one between 
what obeys nature (ti qÜoer ... Umotétaxtat),!?? and what obeys human 
impulse, which is what is said to depend on us and to be according 
to choice (ti àävôgunivn óouíj oxovévoxvon © Si) èp fv xoi xoà 
meoaigeow A€yetat).!2? Here, the point is made that what depends on us 


120 De fato 570.E.10-E2 Sieveking, It is quite obvious that ‘by necessity’ (£E äv&yang) is 
here used in the sense of ‘by a cause external to the nature of the thing in question.” 

121 De fato 570.F.2ff. Sieveking. 

122 De fato 571.B.1-6 Sieveking: [...] vov 8& óvvaróv và uév oùx äv xOAVDEiN noté, 
[...] Ta uëv oov mEdTEQ’ Hg èE àvéyuns ywouEV’ dvayxoia Teocoayogevetou. [...]. 

125. De fato 571.C.5 Sieveking. 

124 De fato 571.C.5 Sieveking, 

125 De fato 571.C.6 Sieveking. As De Lacy-Einarson- 1959, 332 note, the same threefold 
division of the contingent is found in Ammonius (Jn Aristot. De Int. Comm. Ch. ix 142.1— 
5) who explicitly states that the phrase ózóregov £vvye is applied only to the én’ ions 
(143.3—143.4. Busse: totto uóvov tò eiGoc tot évdexouévou xaXeivot ónóveoov Évvye). 

126 The ‘opposition’ simply means that e.g. if ‘it is raining’ is for the most part, then 
^it is not raining’ will be for the lesser part, and if ‘it is cloudy’ happens in equal parts, 
then ‘it is not cloudy’ will also happen in equal parts. 

127 De fato 571.C.6-9 Sieveking: [...] tobto uév qaveoóv óc abro abt åvtuTÉTAXTAL, TÒ 
dé Ws £i TO rond xai èn ’ ÉAaTTOV GAMAotc: xai tadta uèv èni TH PUOEL TO TAEÏOTOV, èp’ 
utv dé to niong. [...]. 

128 De fato 571.C.11 Sieveking. 

129 De fato 571.D.1-3 Sieveking. This is the way Hani 1980, ad loc., understands the 
sentence, while unexplicably De Lacy-Einarson 1959, ad loc. paraphrase ‘and what is 
under its control is said to lie in our power and be a matter of choice’. 
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is a more general class with two subclasses, namely, both what happens 
by passion and rage or desire and what happens by calculation and 
reason, which one could say is according to choice (tó v' èx nátovc 
xal Dunod À emdupiag TO T £& Emtroytouod ñ Stavoias, Sree Tjór xata 
Teoaigeow (dv) tg eizou. 130 

Then another point of terminology follows, namely, that it 1s rea- 
sonable (to grant) that the kind of possible and contingent which has 
been called ‘according to impulse and depending on us’ is not said in 
the same way in a different context, since regarding what lies in the 
future (one says) ‘possible and contingent’, and as regards the present 
‘depending on us and according to impulse’.#! The author suggests the 
definitions that ‘the contingent is what is both itself possible and also its 
opposite, what depends on us is the one of the parts of the contingent 
which is already occurring in conformity with our impulse.’ 

The last point is interesting for the following reason. What the 
author said previously seemed to reflect a notion of ëp’ fjuiv according 
to which there is a specific sub-class of the contingent, of things that are 
in a way by their nature éq’ futv. Here the author instead shifts to a 
notion according to which we only say that something contingent is è’ 
utv when it is already happening in conformity with our own impulse, 
presumably also implying that we say so concerning past events as well. 

What we find in the De fato then, is what seems to be an oscillation 
between two notions of ég’ fuiv. On the one hand we find the attempt, 
in the light of the common Middle-Platonist hypothetical view of fate, 
to state how that which depends on us (tò &q' tiv), and chance (1i 


130 De fato 571.D.4-6 Sieveking. Though neither Hani or De Lacy-Einarson seem to 
translate in this way, I think that the three steps of presenting the slogan-like phrase 
‘ô 61) èp’ Hiv nai atà mooaigeow Aéyevav (571.D.2-3), then correcting it stating that 
‘yevixdtegov ÔÈ uõðhhov tO èp iv’ (571.D.3) and then presenting the proper way to 
use the terms ‘tó v && èmAoyiouoð À Stavoiac, óneo Tjór| xarà MEoaigeow (dv) vc enor 
(571.D.5-6), might well indicate that the author introduces a new notion of &q' uiv, 
i.e. one that has to be spelled out in detail to ‘Piso’ or any other intended reader. If 
this is the case, we can assume that the use which is being modified, presumably one 
identifying to &q' fjuiv with what is xatà meoaigeow, is a Platonist one as well, since 
there is no sign of criticism of any rival school. 

131 De fato 571.D.6-10 Sieveking: [...] ger 8& Xóyov wh tò duvardv xai évósyÓuevov 
tovto, Smeg xa” Sour xai èp’ Hiv cionta, [ur] TO aùtò xav Alo Aéyevov HATA LEV 
vào TO LEAAOV ÔUVATOV TE xal &vóeyóuevov, xovà SE TO TAQOV Eq’ Tuv ve xoi xa GEL. 


132 De fato 571.D.10—E2 Sieveking: [...] äpogitouro à’ àv ðe: tò uèv évóeyóuevov öreg 
avTO TE xal TO Avtixeitevov, TO 6’ èp’ tiv Ddtegov uégoc Tod ÉVOEXOUÉVOU TO xoà TV 
fuetéoav Sour Hôn yivouevov. [...]. 
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tÜxn), the possible (tó àvvaróv) and the contingent (tò évósyóuevov) 
can be seen as antecedents, and fate as their consequences. In this 
context, things that are éq' fuiv are taken to form a subclass of what 
is possible and contingent, a subclass characterized as what happens 
in equal parts and as it happens (xiong xai ónóvegov £voye). 5? On the 
other hand, we also find what seems like an additional restriction on 
this use, namely that what is &q* fuiv is rather that ‘which is already 
occurring in conformity with our impulse.’ 


5.5.3. Lhe notion of èp’ quiv in Nemesius of Emesa s De natura hominis 


Nemesius probably wrote the NH sometime around AD 390-400.'** 
The treatise gives a Christian anthropology much on the basis of Pagan 
philosophy. This objective 1s probably an explanation of Nemesius 
sometimes adopting such Pagan theories without mentioning the ori- 
gin, but sometimes explicitly giving a hint as to its originator, especially 
when something opposes his view. '?? 

Thus, the relevant parts of the section situaüng the notion of tò éq’ 
fjuiv within an account of fate is ascribed directly to Plato, while the 
part situating to &q' fjuiv within a taxonomy of modal notions is not 
ascribed to any school in particular, but rather presented as something 
defended by Nemesius himself. 

The part situating the notion of tò &q' uiv within an account 
of fate, then, contains a section bearing the title On how Plato says 
(or talks about) fate. The section shares many of the elements of the 
standard Middle-Platonist theory of fate. Hence, providence is not 
identical to fate, but *fate is comprised by providence, since everything 
in accordance with fate also happens according to providence, but not 
everything in accordance with providence is also according to fate’.1% 
fate encompasses everything, but in two different ways; some things 


133 De fato 571.C.6 Sieveking. 

134 Cf. Verbeke & Moncho 1975, V & Telfer 1955, p. 206. 

155 Le, revealing disagreements with Pagan philosophers would presumably be less 
controversial than revealing agreements with them. 

136 NH 109.9 Morani: ITegi tod nõç Aéye IAávov tv eiuaguéviv. 

1? At NH 135-136 Morani, we also get a brief statement focused rather on ‘Plato’s’ 
view of providence (xoóvoto). For an analysis of the Middle-Platonist theory of provi- 
dence in NH, cf. Sharples 2003. 

138 NH 109.16-18 Morani: [...] &xó yao víjc xoovotac éuxeoiéxeotot tiv eiuaguéviv 
nav yàg to xaO" eipaouévi]v xai xoà moóvorav yiveodou OÙ tijv TEV TO xoà TQOVOLUV 
xoi vað’ eiuaguévny etvou. [...]. 
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qua hypothesis (và uev nað dnodeouwv) others as following from hypothesis 
(ta 6& && dnodéoewsg).!# Thus, fate “encompasses the initial causes just 
like some principles, qua hypothesis, i.c. the. things which depend on 
us, assents, judgments, impulses, but the things necessarily following 
from these as following from hypothesis. Perhaps most significantly, 
*moreover the choice, depending on us, of the actions, 1s qua hypothesis 
[encompassed by fate]. And when the things that depend on us are 
set forth as hypotheses, from these things themselves, just like from a 
hypothesis, the things fated follow.!*! 

As we said above, the section supposedly situating tò éq’ tiv within 
a taxonomy of modal notions is not ascribed to any school in particu- 
lar but simply presented as something defended by Nemesius himself. 
Notably, the reference in the discussion of fate above, to the account 
of choice and objects of deliberation, which is the subject of the sec- 
tion where the taxonomy of modal notions is discussed, does not imply 
that Nemesius took the taxonomy to be a particularly Platonic position 
but rather his own view, or the view one ought to have on the issue. 
The account is given in a section bearing the title On the Things Which 
We Deliberate About.* The section, like the preceding ones, entirely fol- 
lows Aristotle's discussion in EN III, both as to the disposition and the 
examples given, as well as to the points made. However, all of a sud- 
den we first get a number of terminological points about how ‘what is 
capable’ (óvvápevov), ‘capacity’ (Svvapuc), and ‘the possible’ (6vvaxóv) 
relate to one another.'* Following these remarks, we get a taxonomy of 
modal notions. ‘Thus we learn that among things that are possible, 
some are necessary (ävayxata)—defined as ‘things which are impossi- 
ble to hinder, or of which the opposite is impossible'!9—and others are 
contingent (évóeyóueva)—defined as ‘what it is possible to hinder, or of 


139 NH 109.19-20ff. Morani. 

140 NH 109.20-23 Morani: [...] tas èv yüg xoonyovu£vac airias oneg twas àoyóc 
nað’ Üroeouwv zeolexeu Geo gotiv Eq’ Hiv, ovyxataðéosis xoi xeioets xoi GQuat và dé 
èt dvayxys voraus &xóueva && dnodéoecws. [...]. 

141 NH 109.23-25 Morani: [...] xai Zotw 1 uèv èg’ uiv aigecis vv noaxtõv xað ró- 
Seow. ozoxeuévov dé vov èp’ Hiv ÉE avv voUvov, oneg && ozto0£osoc, ixoXovüsiv 
TO Ts eiuaouévng. [...]. 

142 NH 101.20 IITeoi tivov BovAevóuseta. 

15 NH 103.10-17 Morani. 

144 NH 103.17-104.11 Morani. 

15 NH 103.16-17 Morani: [...] &vayxaia uév, &xeo âôbvarov xoXvtijvot fj Ov xoi tò 
àvtxeiuevov adivatov &ouv [...]. 
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which also the opposite is possible’. Then we learn that ‘among the 
contingent things some are said [to be] for the most part, others for 
the lesser part, and others as in equal parts’ (vóv &vógyouévov và uv 
Os Ent TOAD Aéyetou, và SE ds én’ ÉAlatov, tà SE cc énionc).!? The last 
kind of contingent things are exemplified by ‘walking and not walking 
and generally doing something and not doing [it]’.# Morover ‘what 
is contingent in equal parts is the only thing we deliberate about'.!*? 
The reason is that ‘the contingent in equal parts is that which we are 
capable of itself as well as of its opposite’.!°° 

Now, it is not stated explicitly that the things which are éq’ Hiv 
are found among or are identical to the things that are contingent 
and happening in equal parts (rà éníong évdexoueva). It might seem 
that this identification would follow, given that it was stated that we 
deliberated ‘about what depends on us alone and happens through us? 
(neoil vv èp’ fjuiv uóvov xai àv uv ywopévov), ^! on the one hand, 
and then that ‘what is contingent in equal parts is the only thing we 
deliberate about’,!®? on the other. However, as the text stands, Nemesius 
does not make the move—found in Ps.-Plutarch's De fato—of explicitly 
connecting the two chracterizations, and it remains unclear exactly 
what he takes the connection to be between and tà éq’ tiv and ta 
ÉTIONS ÉVOELOUEVOL. 


5.5.4. 4 he notion of in nostra potestate in Calcidius’ In Timaeum 


The date of composition of Calcidius’ In Timaeum is uncertain, but it is 
usually placed in the 4th century AD. The work is a partial translation 
and commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, and while probably composed 
after the period when the so-called Middle Platonists flourished, it is 


146 NH 103.20-21 Morani: [...] évéeydpevov dé tò ôuvéuevov xwdvdijvar À v xoi tò 
àvtxeiuevov Suvatov [...]. 

4 NH 104.1-2 Morani. 

148 NH 104.4—5 Morani: [...] niong òè tò negutatijoa xoi uù xeouracijoot xai &m. dc 
TOGEat vt xai wt oon. [...]. 

19 NH 104.5-6 Morani: [...] eoi voórov oov tõv nions évósyouévov uóvov DovAev- 
óueða [...]. 

150 NH 104.6-7 Morani: [...] got 8& émions évôexouevov 6 adtd te Suvdueta xoi tò 
àvtxeiuevov adt@ [...]. 

13! NH 102.22-93; the formula, deriving from Aristotle’s EN III discussion, is re- 
peated, with explications and variations throughout the page. 

152 NH 104.5-6 Morani: [...] megi tovtov oov tov émions év6exouévov uóvov DovAev- 
óueða [...]. 
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usually taken to reflect Middle-Platonist positions on several issues. 
Among these issues we find the compatibility of a theory of fate with 
‘that which depends on us. Fate as such is dealt with primarly in 
chapters 142-190, of which the latter part, chapters 176-190, is an 
attempt to specifically state Plato’s doctrine of fate.^? However, Plato's 
views on fate are referred to and explained from chapter 142 and 
onwards. We find several elements of the standard Middle-Platonist 
account of fate, such as the idea of threefold providence,! and the idea 
that fate is, in a way, the verdict of providence, !% and thus the depiction 
of fate as a ‘divine law’.! For our present purposes, the most interesting 
element 1s the details of the account of how that which depends on 
us relates to fate. On this matter, Calcicidius spells out Plato's view as 
follows: 


[A]nd it (sc. fate) includes the things which depend on us as antecedents, 
and it moreover includes the arrangement of judgments. Punishment 
and reward, which are fated, follow, as well as all such things that happen 
by coincidence or by chance. !57 


The point made here is evidently a version of the standard Middle- 
Platonist view that fate includes all things, but some, e.g. the things 
which depend on us, merely as antecedents, and other things, i.e. the 
results—for us and others—of the antecedents, as consequences. This 
point is restated further ahead as well.99 As to the details of the notion 
of ‘that which depends on us’ (in nostra potestate) here, Calcidius mostly 
rephrases this as what happens ‘through decision’ (arbitrio), and ‘through 


155 On the disposition of the commentary, cf. Waszink 1962, XVII-XXXV. Cf. also 
Den Boeft 1970. 

154 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 188.1ff. Waszink. 

155 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 189.17-18 Waszink. The talk of fate as a verdict, scitum, of 
providence, is introduced already in ch. 144. 

156 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 176.1ff.; 189.1ff. Waszink. The law-metaphor for fate, i.e. the 
leges fatales, is introduced in ch. 143 and then re-occurrs throughout the account. 

157 Of. Calcidius, Tim. 189.18-20 Waszink: [...] continet autem ea quae sunt in nostra 
potestate ut praecedentia, continet etiam meritorum collocationem. Sequuntur animadversio et approbatio, 
quae sunt fatalia, eaque omnia quae casu fortunave fiunt. |...]. These points are made in similar 
terms in ch. 151. 

158 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 190.916 Waszink. In this final ‘conclusion’ to the section on 
fate, the distinctions are somewhat more sloppy, and one is given the impression that 
the ambition of saving the idea of the all-inclusiveness of fate, as an aspect of the fate 
principle that all things happen according to fate, which is implied by the law-metaphor, is 
replaced by a more clear-cut Plutarchian separation of the ‘things that depend on us’ 
from the ‘things that happen according to fate’. This more simple account is also visible 
in ch. 155. cf. also ch. 150.19. 
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impulse’ (voluntate). Also, these things are depicted as ‘a motion of our 
souls’ (animarum nostrarum motus), spelled out as the soul’s judgment (rudi- 
ctum), assent (consensus), and appetite (appetitus) or inclination (declinatio), 9 
and in this context we actually get a sort of definition of what it means 
that something is in nostra potestate: 


(things) which depend on us, since the choice—of these as much as of 
those which are opposites to them—ies in our hands.!5! 


The statement might seem to imply that Calcidius, and the presumably 
Middle-Platonist view he represents, has an exclusive notion of that 
which depends on us, given the reference to choice (optio). However, 
the preceding list of things that depend on us, which includes not just 
clearly rational capacities such as judgment (iudicium) and assent (consen- 
sus), but moreover appetite (appetitus) or inclination (declinatio), which do 
not by definition have to be seen as rational capacities, i.e. capacities 
the activity of which involves reason, somewhat qualifies the account. 
In the light of these latter considerations, it seems that the notion of 
that which depends on us here is rather inclusive than exclusive. A sig- 
nificant fact about the account is that it nevertheless seems to conceive 
of that which depends on us strictly as the motions of our souls, rather 
than of actions. 

Calcidius, moreover, like some of the other sources of the standard 
Middle-Platonist account of that which depends on us and fate, gives an 
additional account in which that which depends on us 1s situated within 
a taxonomy of modal notions (in chs. 150—159). It is noteworthy that 
the only indication we get of to whom Calcidius wants to ascribe this 
taxonomy 1s the rather unspecific information that it was introduced 
‘by the ancients'.'? It is thus unclear whether Calcidius thinks that 
this section is to be seen as an interpretation of Plato, or rather as 
something he himself considers to be a reasonable element of any 
account of fate and that which depends on us. 


159 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 142.17 Waszink: [...] arbitrio ac voluntate [...]; 142.18; [...] alia 
quae voluntate fiant [...]; 145.17: [...] ex voluntate nostra [...]; 145.20-21: [...] ea porro, quae 
nostri arbitra nostrique duris sunt, sponte nostra [...]. 

160 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 151.5-6 Waszink. 

161 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 151.6—7 Waszink: [...] quae sunt in nobis posita, quoniam. tam 
horum quam eorum quae his contraria sunt optio penes nos est. [...]. These things are in the 
immediately following sentence depicted as ‘quaeque [...] sunt nostrae potestatis. 

162 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 155.13-14 Waszink: [...] Omnia quae sunt in tres partes a veteribus 
divisa sunt [...]. 
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This taxonomy, then, divides all things that exist into three main 
classes, namely (1) as the overall genus *what 1s possible' (possibile), and 
as the two species of that genus (ii) what is necessary (necessarium), and 
(iii) the contingent (ambiguum, dubium). The definitions Calcidius gives 
are thus that ‘the necessary is the possible of which the opposite is 
impossible’ (Necessarium est possibile cutus contrarium est impossibile), ^* while 
‘the contingent is the possible of which also the opposite is possible? 
(Dubium est possibile cutus. etiam contrarium possibile), ‘that, then, is pos- 
sible of which also the opposite is equally possible'.55 The interest- 
ing thing for our present purposes is that Calcidius divides the con- 
tingent (dubium) into three different subclasses, namely (a) things that 
happen often (quae frequentia sunt), (b) things that happen equally often 
(i.e. as they do not) (quae peraeque frequentia) and as opposed to (a) there 
are (c) those things the occurrences of which are rare (quae quidem rari 
exempli sunt). Calcidius then states that it is concerning the subclass 
(b) of contingent things, ie. concerning things that happen equally 
often, that the choice lies in the hands of man (optio penes hominem). 
In this context, Calcidius moreover spells out what he takes this to 
mean: 


(sc. choice) which, since it (sc. man) 1s a rational animal, entirely refers 
to reason and indeed to deliberation. Moreover, reason and deliberation 
are an inner motion of that which 1s the leading part in the soul; this 
indeed moves from itself and its motion is assent or appetite.!6? 


Though Calcidius obviously wants to point out that the choice (optio) 
in the case of man refers to rational capacities, it is somewhat unclear 
whether the implication of the passage is that all things which depend 
on us are those coming about through the exercise of our rational 
capacities, or whether the point is rather that the paradigmatic way this 


165 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 155.14f. Waszink. Calcidius begins to denote the contingent 
‘ambiguum , but immediately changes his terminology and then instead uses ‘dubium. 

164 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 155.19-20 Waszink. 

165 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 155.4-5 Waszink. 

166 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 155.5-6 Waszink. The definitions of the contingent and the 
possible appears to coincide here, and given this definition of the possible, it is slightly 
unclear how it is supposed to include the necessary. 

167 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 156.9ff. Waszink. 

168 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 156.12 Waszink. the term optio is replaced in 157.15, by electio. 

169 Cf. Calcidius, Tim. 156.12-15 Waszink: [...] qui, utpote, rationabile animal, cuncta 
revocat ad rationem atque consilium. Ratio porro et consilium motus est intimus. eius, quod est in 
anima principale; hoc vero ex se movetur motusque etus assensus est vel appetitus. |... ]. 
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comes about in man 1s through the exercise of our rational capacities, 
while there are things depending on us which do not have to involve 
such capacities. 

Thus, the plausibly Middle-Platonist account in Calcidius is not 
entirely clear as to whether represenüng an inclusive or an exclusive 
notion of that which depends on us. On the other hand, an interesting 
feature of the account of that which depends on us, is the emphasis on 
the internal motions of our souls. This in fact constitutes an interesting 
restriction of the notion of that which depends on us and the account of 
whether actions do in some sense depend on us is consequently entirely 
absent. 


5.5.5. Lhe notion of in nobis in Apuleius? De Platone 


The date of composition of the De Platone et eius dogmate, ascribed to 
Apuleius, is uncertain, but an approximate suggestion places it around 
150 AD.!” It contains two books. Book I deals with physics, and Book II 
with ethics. We find traces of the account of ‘that which depends on us? 
(in nobis, in nobis situm) in both books. 

To begin with, Book I on physics falls in two parts, the first one 
on theology and cosmology, the second on anthropology. The account of 
providence, fate, chance, and ‘that which depends on us’, is then found 
in the first part, Le. the one on theology and cosmology. As has been 
pointed out, while the De Platone as a whole has many similarities in 
content with the Didascalicus, one of the dissimilarities is that the De 
Platone gives more space to somewhat non-platonic doctrines, among 
them the theory of providence.'” In Apuleius’ version, then, we learn 
that among the things that happen, providence only regards some of 
these: 


170 Cf. the intricate discussion in Beaujeu 1973, XXIX-XXXV, who goes through the 
innumerable pros and cons of mainly the suggestions that the two opuscula, De Platone 
and De Mundo, given their comparatively low quality in style as well as content, must 
be (a) works of Apuleius as a young student in Athens (sometime between 145 and 155), 
or (b) works of Apuleius at the end of his life, and in the end, I take it, Beaujeu opts 
for the early dating of at least De Platone. For Apuleius in general and the De Platone in 
particular, cf. the introduction and notes in Beaujeu 1973, VII-LIV, 49-59, 249-308. 

171 Cf. the synopsis in Beaujeu 1973, 50-51. 

172 Cf. Beaujeu 1973, 58-59, who actually speaks of the theory of ‘three-fold prov- 
idence’. 
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all the things which happen naturally and thereby correctly are governed 
by the power of providence, and god cannot be ascribed the cause of any 
evil. 175 


Thus, on this account, evils are not caused by god and not governed 
by divine providence. Apuleius in fact merely states some major points, 
while the details of this account of providence are never made entirely 
clear. First, then, rather than talking of a three-fold providence, Apu- 
leius talks of a two-fold providence."* There is a ‘first providence’ 
(prima providentia)? attributed to the highest god, who has created the 
laws (leges) and given to the lower gods the task of overseeing what 
is necessary to happen each day, which constitutes a ‘second provi- 
dence’ (secunda providentia). The relation of providence (providentia) to 
fate (fatum) is stated thus: 


fate is the divine law, through which god’s inevitable thoughts and proj- 
ects are completed. Thus, if something is given by providence, then fate 
excecutes it and what is fulfilled by fate must be seen as undertaken by 
providence.!”” 


Thus, there is a hint that fate would have the form of a law, but 
Apuleius never indicates in what sense this should be understood. Espe- 
cially, there is no mention of fate as hypothetical, i.e. as including all 
things but only regulating the consequences of what we do. For our 
present purposes, the main point in Apulieus’ physical account is that 
‘not all things should be referred to the power of fate", since ‘there is 


173 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XII.205: [...] Sed omnia quae naturaliter et propterea recte feruntur 
providentiae custodia gubernantur nec ullius mali causa deo poterit adscribi. [...]. 

174 Perhaps the tendency, not only in Beaujeu 1973, but quite generally, e.g. Sharples 
2003, 107ff. of speaking of ‘the theory of three-fold providence’ in relation to Apuleius, 
is based on drawing a parallel to the account tri-partition of gods, i.e. god, the gods, 
and the demons, immediately preceeding the account of providence, a parallel stated 
explicitly by Beaujeu 1973, 273. Indeed, we find that view, i.e. that the demons corre- 
spond to a tertiary providence, in Nemesius NH 43 125.21.ff and in Ps.-Plutarch De fato 
9 572.Eff. Apuleius, however, does not himself draw any such parallell. Or, it 1s based 
on sceing fate as a third ‘component’ of providence, to be added to primary and sec- 
ondary providences. I cannot however, find anything in Apuleius’ De Platone indicating 
such a theory. In fact, it 1s far from evident to me that Apuleius should be taken to have 
a clearcut view about the interrelation of providence and fate. 

175 On the providential activity of the first god, cf. also ch. XXIII.253. 

176 De Platone Beaujeu, ch. XII.205-206. 

177 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XIL205: [...] divinam legem esse fatum, per quod inevitabiles 
cogitationes dei atque incepta conplentur. Unde si quid providentia geritur, id agitur et fato, et quod fato 
terminatur providentia debet susceptum videri. [...]. 

178 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XII.206: [...] Nec sane omnia referenda esse ad vim fati [...]. 
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something that depends on us and something that depends on chance’,!” 
and ‘the unpredicted accidents of chance are ignored by us'.!? Thus, 
the picture we get in the physical account of Book I 1s that providence, 
on the one hand, does not include all things, given that it includes no 
evil things or events. Moreover, while its relation to fate (fatum) 1s slightly 
unclear, it 1s clear that fate (fatum) does not include all things, either. On 
the contrary, some things are to be referred to fate (fatum), other things 
depend on us (in nobis), and still other things depend on chance (fortuna). 

In Book IL, on ethics, we get some specifications as to what the things 
which depend on us are. Apuleius states that: 


Among the things which depend on us, virtue is the primary good and 
also praiseworthy, for the one who seeks the good.!?! 


'This statement, then, seems to imply that not only virtue depends on 
us but that there would be other things as well which depend on us. 
Slightly earlier, Apuleius in fact gives a hint as to what, in addition to 
virtue, might depend on us, stating that: 


But virtue 1s free and depends on us and 1s to be sought for by our desire; 
indeed, the vices to no less degree are free and depend on us, though 
they are not opted for by our desire.'®? 


Thus, according to Apuleius! account, at least both virtue and vices 
depend on us.!? The significant feature of this account is that it appears 
that what depends on us depends on all agents in equal manner, and 
that the manner in which something depends on an agent is that when 
the agent does not yet have it, the acquisition of it depends on that 
agent.!?* 


179 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XIL206: [...] sed esse aliquid in nobis et in fortuna esse non nihil 
190 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XIL206: [...] fortunae [...] improvidos casus ignorari a nobis 


181 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XIIL.238: [...] Ex his quae in nobis sunt, primum bonum atque 
laudabile est virtus, bonum studenti |...]. 

182 De Platone Beaujeu ch. XL236: [...] Sed virtutem liberam et in nobis sitam et nobis 
voluntate adpetendam; peccata vero esse non minus libera et in nobis sita, non tamen ea suscipi 
voluntate. |...]. 

185 Presumably, though, the plurals, (e.g. Ex his quae in nobis sunt) indicate that not just 
virtue and the vices depend on us but perhaps intermediate states or actions as well. 

184 Apuleius at De Platone Beaujeu ch. xx.248 describing the perfect sage, makes the 
point that the sage correctly thinks that ‘all the things which lead to the good life do 
not depend on others’ ([...] omnia quae ad beatam vitam fluJerunt non ex alis pendere [...] 
sapiens recte putat [...]). Beaujeu ad loc. translates ‘ne dépend plus’, which implies that the 
sage thinks this to be the case only in his state as a sage, not in general. This, however, 
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To conclude, then, what we find in the physical account of Apuleius? 
De Platone is a tri-partition of all the things that happen (omnia quae 
feruntur) into (i) what is to be referred to fate (fatum), (11) what depends 
on us (in nobis), and (iii) what depends on chance (fortuna). In the ethical 
account, we find the view that both virtue and vices depend on us, and 
depend on all and everyone in an equal manner. This second feature 
is at least prima facie, then, fully compatible with the feature of the 
physical account, of isolating a class of things that depend on us. On 
the whole, then, it seems that the position of Apuleius somewhat falls 
short of being in tune with the standard Middle-Platonist account of 
fate and that which depends on us. As a matter of fact, the position 
rather resembles the rather simple tri-partition of causes in Plutarch.!* 


5.5.6. The notion of ép’ quiv in Maximus of Tyres Orations 


Maximus of Tyre probably delivered his Orations in Rome in the 1805.9 
In the Or. 13, bearing the slightly misleading manuscript title ei 
uavtixÿs ovons, got v èp’ uiv (Whether, if prophecy exists, there is anything 
depending on us), we get a discussion of the various aspects of the 


granted that Apuleius is speaking of the same thing as he does in terms of in nobis situm 
etc, would seem to contradict the position taken there, i.e. that virtue, presumably being 
what most contributes to the good life, depends on all and everyone to attain. 

185 Whittaker 1987, 102-110, analyses a number of parallels between Apuleius and 
Alcinous, and their sources. Indeed, as he points out 1987, 103, these similarities are 
often even verbal, and they evidently must have had common sources. Still, in doctrine, 
as to the notion of &q' fjuiv, in spite of the verbal similarities with Alcinous, Apuleius is 
clearly much closer to Plutarch. Hijmans 1987, 444—448 following Beaujeu 1973 rather 
seems to simply identify the Platonic references and some stoicizing elements in the De 
platone discussion of fate, chance and what is in nobis. 

186 On these problems, cf. Trapp 1997, xi-xii. The only clear indications regarding 
the date of Maximus writings is that he (1) delivered his surviving Orations during his first 
visit to Rome, and (ii) lectured in Rome during the reign of Commodus (sole emperor 
AD 180-191). Thus, it is at least probable that (iii) the Orations were delivered in the 
180s. 

197 Diss. 13 (pp. 109-117 Trapp=pp.158,1-170,4 Hobein) was written c. AD 180, or 
perhaps earlier, cf. Trapp 1997, xi f. Cf. Baltes-Dórrie 1993, 88; 325 ff. 

188 The Manuscript title ei uavruxijc odons, gotw vt eq’ uiv (Whether, if prophecy exists, 
there 1s anything depending on us) is thought by Trapp 1997, 115, to be misleading, in that 
‘the main subject is the compatibility of prophecy with human intelligence (S8 2-3, 5, 9), 
rather than with Free Will’. However, the title does not speak of ‘free will’, but strictly 
refers to the problem as to whether the reality of Prophecy (i.e. about future events) 
does not exclude ‘that which depends on us’. Still, then, the title is misleading, but 
rather in depicting the content as more technical and more specific than it evidently is. 
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compatibility of human intellect with prophecy, defined as divine intel- 
lect, differing from human intellect only in precision and certainty? 
and which ‘does not hit its target every time’.! The two—allegedly 
opposed—are in Maximus” view, on the contrary, things of the same 
kind,?! and he thus states that there is no reason to be pussled about 
‘in what way the autonomy of the human intellect uses prophecy, and 
how conversely when prophecy states the truth, human intellect is still 
capable of something’.!* This clearly indicates that the overall issue at 
stake 1s the compatibility of the idea of human intellect as achieving 
something with the idea of true prophetic statements about the future. 
But the notion of éq’ tiv figures in a slightly more narrow context, 
familiar from other Middle-Platonist texts, namely, the discussion of the 
relation between tò éq’ fjuiv and fate, unfortunately in a passage where 
the text seems corrupt. Maximus states that: 


If then that which depends on us were itself by itself, and excluded from 
fate, there would be no need for prophecy. But if that which depends on 
us is mixed with the universe, and as much as this a part of fate, then 
prophecy will be established in accordance with necessity, though it will 
have to be discussed according to whether it is clear or not.!% 


The first sentence here presumably makes the point that since prophecy 
concerns matters in which we take part, and gives us information on 
which to base our actions in these matters, basically of the form if you 
do this then that will happen, there would be no need for it if that which 
depends on us were not included in fate. ‘The statement really makes sense 
only in the light of the Middle-Platonist conception of hypothetical fate, 
i.e. basically that fate merely determines the consequences of our actions, 
in relation to which prophecy is conceived as revealing what conse- 
quences are laid down by this hypothetical law of fate for particular 
actions in particular cases. Maximus then simply points out that exclud- 
ing that which depends on us from (hypothetical) fate means that fate will 


189 Diss. 13.59-61 Trapp: [...] etvar ti uavuxńv [...] voüv Belov, Stapégovra tod 
ävôçgonivou axoiPeta xoi BeBoarotnytt [...]. 

199 Transl. Trapp 1997. Diss. 13.40 Trapp: [...] otte tò 9etov návtwv ebotoxov [...]. 

191. Diss. 13.33. Trapp. youa ovyyevéc. 

19? Diss. 13.35-37 Trapp: [...] uno óvuva todmov tò adtegovouov tis åvðownivns 
YVOUNS yota pavtxf), wid’ óxoc, GAndevovoys ts uovuxijs SYvatai ti xal avdQamov 
youn: [...]. 

193 Diss. 13.96-100 Trapp: [...] Ei uv oov tò èp’ fjutv aùtò rjv xað abtd, &mXoxvo 
dé cinaguévys, oddév get avtixfjc el bE Gvaxexeatat TO &q' Tuiv vois óAots UEQOS óoov 
HO TOVTO TS ELUOQUÉVNS, xovà LÈV TO Avaryxatov t| avti OTHOETOL, xatà ôè TO T Ofjkov 
Ti un, Bovkevoetou. T [...]. (Trapp indicates that the part within cruces (T) is corrupt). 
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not produce any specific fated consequences from what we do, and the 
need for prophecy, i.e. to predict such fated consequences, vanishes.?* 
'The second sentence, at the end of which the text is uncertain, states 
that if we instead take that which depends on us not to be separated from 
fate but instead as being mixed with the universe, and thus as having 
part in fate just as much as the universe generally has, then prophecy, 
which supposedly gives us information about the consequences of our 
actions, will again be bound to necessity, and we will have use and need 
for 1t. 

The argument here is then basically that for prophecy, qua predic- 
tions of specific consequences of specific actions and things &q' fjuiv we 
may opt for, to be possible, tò &q' ftv cannot be excluded from fate, 
but must be included in fate, which means that it has to be mixed with 
the universe. 95 

Now, in comparison with what we find in other Middle-Platonist 
sources, Maximus’ notion of éq’ fjuiv on the whole is quite orthodox. 
First of all, Maximus thinks that tò éq’ tiv has to be included in fate. 
This is what we get in e.g. Ps.-Plutarch's De fato, i.e. that while fate 
includes all things (fj u&v yao etuaguévn névra megyet), some do 


194 Trapp 1997, ad loc. 120, n. 12 rightly points out that ‘[tJhe argument here seems 
to depend on the thought that it 1s the regular, uncapricious operations of fate that 
make the predictions of prophecy both possible (cf. Cic. De Div. 1.127) and desirable.’ 
But then states: ‘If [...] human decision-making was the only factor conditioning 
future events, then future events could be equally satisfactorily foreseen by consulting 
human agents about their intentions, without reference to oracles and divination’. 
Quite evidently though, there is no mention of tò &q' fjuiv being in any way ‘the only 
factor conditioning future events’, i.e. of fate being annihilated by it, but merely of to 
èp’ fjuiv as being cut off from fate, and notably of to ëp’ fuiv as yielding, by being 
connected to fate, necessary consequences, for the revelation of which prophecy was 
needed. 

195 "Trapp 1997, ad loc. 120, n. 13, thinks that: ‘The phrasing at this point seems to 
gloss over what ought to be a very important distinction. The overall picture Maximus 
seems to want is that of Middle Platonism, in which human Free Will is a genuinely 
autonomous factor, but his choice of wording here comes close to the Stoic contention 
that ‘Free Will’ is only an aspect of a rigid, all-embracing fate. Maximus’ formulation 
here may be a reflection of the difficulty experienced by Middle Platonists in general in 
simultaneously asserting the universality of divine control and defending the reality of 
human Free Will: cf. e.g. the use made in Alcin. Didasc. 26 and [Plut.] De fato. 569dff., 
of the analogy between fate and law, discussed by Dillon 1977: 294-298, and 320-326. 
However, as far as I know, neither Maximus nor the other Middle Platonists actually 
discussed the relevant issues in terms of ‘Free will’, or even mentioning the will as a 
capacity at all, even less so the Stoics. 

196 De fato 570.E.9—10. Sieveking. 
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not happen by necessity but each happens according to how it has 
naturally come to be. (ta 6’ oùx £E àvóyxnc yevijoetat, GAN’ Exaotov 
aùtõv otov xai népuxev eivar.).! Also in Alcinous’ Didascalicus, we learn 
that this was in fact Plato’s view: ‘All things, he [Plato] says, are within 
the sphere of fate, but not all things are fated’ (IIdvta uév nov èv 
ciuaguévy eivat, od wv advta xaðesiuáoðar.).! In this respect, then, 
Maximus aligns himself to what seems to be the Platonist orthodoxy of 
his time. Moreover, Maximus further ahead attacks the specific problem 
of how God prophesizes about things that are &q' fjuiv. Using the 
common examples of the prophecies concerning the consequences of 
Laius’ begetting a son, and of Croesus crossing the Halys, Maximus 
draws on what 1s more or less the standard Middle-Platonist view of 
hypothetical fate. Thus, he specifies what God actually says in the 
Croesus case: “He does not say that he will cross the river, but what 
will happen to him after having crossed it’ (ów uv ôtafioetar où A€yet, 
ti dé meioetat Ovafàc A€yet). A more clear statement of how providence 
includes everything is made in relation to the Laius case, ie. that if 
he begets a son, the son will kill him: ‘He speaks thus, but he knows 
that he is advising a man intemperate and with a weakness for strong 
drinks, and through this he predicts the disaster for which Laius may 
have provided the cause, but in which God discerned the reason’.?” 

Maximus, then, on the whole aligns himself to the standard Middle- 
Platonist account of hypothetical fate in which fate includes all things, 
where some things—among which to &q' fjuiv is found—are included 
but only stated as hypotheses, while other things are instead included 
and stated as consequences of things of the former kind, e.g. what is &q' 
fjuiv. Moreover, his association, throughout the account, of the notion 
of èp fuiv with the human intellect, clearly indicates an exclusive 
notion of &q' uiv. 


197 De fato 570.E.10-F2 Sieveking. It is quite obvious that ‘by necessity’ (£& &veyxns) is 
here used in the sense of ‘by a cause external to the nature of the thing in question.’ 

198 Did. 179.2—9. Plutarch is naturally an exception from this doctrine, since he, 
instead of making that which depends on us (tò àq' fjuiv) a part of fate (fj eiwaguevn), 
sees the two as distinct yet interracting causal factors along with chance (vim). 

199 Diss. 13.108-109 Trapp: [...] Tac 8& 81) «oi eds tHv óoa èp’ Hiv xatapavteveta; 
[...]. Trapp 1997, 121 glosses óoa èg’ fuiv as ‘the actions of human Free Will’. 

200 Diss. 13.113-116 Trapp: [...] tatta Aéyer uév, GANG oiðev &vdoi ovuBovretwv Gxord- 
otw xai dxeatei u£üc, xoi dd TOBTO MEOAEYEL TV GULLPOEGY, Ts Magéoyev uev TH åexùv 
6 Adiiog, Éyvoguoev 8 thv aitiav ô Bedc. [...]. 
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5.6. Conclusions concerning Middle-Platonist notions of êg’ uiv 


In analyzing the notion of ëp’ fjuiv in the authors traditionally labelled 
Middle Platonists, it is clear that we can discern a standard notion 
that includes a number of specific elements, based on a specific way 
of answering the question of how to reconcile the all-inclusiveness of 
fate with a notion of something being éq’ fuiv. However, we can also 
discern several authors that constitute interesting exceptions to this 
standard view. As examples of such exceptions, e.g. the early Philo of 
Alexandria does not connect the notion of &q' fjuiv to an account of 
fate, but the issue 1s often simply the proper analysis of the basis of 
moral praise and blame. On Philo’s view things are éq’ tiv if they 
have been or could have been subject to rational scrutiny guided by 
our intellect, and many of our inner states such as our intentions to act 
in certain ways are themselves not &g' tiv, since they have not been 
rationally scrutinized. This strong emphasis on the activity of rational 
capacities shows that the notion of éq' fjuiv in Philo is what we have 
called an exclusive notion. Moreover, in Plutarch the notion is indeed 
connected to an account of fate but not the standard Middle-Platonist 
one. Plutarch operates with a tripartition of causes into fate (eiwaguévn), 
and chance (tvyn), and what is éq’ fuiv. The issue is to defend the 
autonomy of human agency, and in Plutarch's view, this 1s achieved 
by identifying this class of things for which we are the only causes 
(aitiat). Plutarch thus excludes both what is ég’ ftv and what happens 
by chance (tvyn), from the realm of fate. Plutarch’s notion of &q* tiv 
is mainly inclusive. With these two exceptions in mind, the elements 
of the standard Middle-Platonist account become more clear. In the 
main sources for this account analyzed above, Alcinous’ Didascalicus, 
Ps.-Plutarch's De fato, Nemesius of Emesa’s De natura hominis, Calcidius’ 
In Timaeum, Apuleius’ De Platone?! and Maximus of ‘Tyre’s Orations, 
the main idea is that all things are included in fate. But significantly, 
among the things included in fate, some are fated, 1.e. they follow from 
fate and are necessary, others are not fated and not necessary and 


201 While Apuleius’ account certainly includes elements of the common Middle- 
Platonist views of providence, fate, and to éq’ fuiv it should be said that his tri-partition 
of what is to be referred to fate, what is to be referred to chance, and to &q' fuiv, 
resembles the similar tri-partition we find in Plutarch, rather than the standard Middle- 
Platonist account which stresses that fate includes all things. The lack of detail in 
Apuleius, I take it, makes it difficult to say what is in fact lack of orthodoxy in doctrine 
and what is lack of orthodoxy in emphasis. 
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among the latter, they place what is ég’ uiv. The standard Middle- 
Platonist notion of &q' fjuiv, thus, like the Early Stoa, situates it within 
an account of fate, but defends what seems like a weaker version of the 
fate principle, i.e. the principle that all things happen according to fate. 
Particularly, then, the Middle-Platonist version introduces the idea that 
there are differences as to how things are included, and this point 1s 
spelled out with reference to how political laws in a way include things 
differently. As we have seen, this account was inspired by some hints in 
various Platonic passages, rather than any complete Platonic theory of 
the matter. As to the details of this account, it was moreover found that 
several of the sources, in addition to the hypothetical account of fate, 
add a section in which what is &q' fjuiv is situated within a taxonomy 
of modal notions, and located within the class of the contingent that 
happens in equal parts. This account appears to draw mainly on the 
tentative ontology of và &q' rjuv given in Aristotle’s EN IIL?? rather 
than on any Platonic passage. An interesting feature in the standard 
Middle-Platonist account is that there seems to be no clear orthodoxy 
as to understanding the notion of ég’ uïv in the exclusive or the 
inclusive way. An exclusive tendency is found in Alcmous” Didascalicus 
and in Maximus of ‘Tyre’s Orations, a clearly inclusive notion is found 
in Ps.-Plutarch's De Fato, but in Nemesius, Calcidius and Apuleius, 
the matter 1s unclear. l'hough some of the sources shows a tendency 
to reserve the notion for some inner activities of the soul, and deny 
it to actions, i.e. as in some places in Alcinous, and more clearly in 
Calcidius, the general view in Middle-Platonism seems to be that it 
applies to actions. 


202 Cf. chapter 3 above. For other examples of the Middle-Platonist tendency of using 
Aristotle to spell out Platonist intuitions, cf. Whittaker 1987, 110-114. 
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In the preliminary observations regarding Plotinus’ notion of &q* tiv 
and its variants m Chapter 2, we found it in several treatises in the 
Enneads, ranging from the early On fate (III.1[3]), On numbers (VI.6[34]) 
and On the voluntary and the wish of the One (V1.8[g9]); up to the late On 
well-being (L4 [46]) and On providence I (I1L.2[47]). These occurrences, 
as we saw, could be differentiated according to the subject of predica- 
tion, or, in other words, according to the things to which the notion 
is applied. Partly from this aspect, Ennead VI.8 contained some fea- 
tures which make it particularly interesting from the point of view of 
the tradition of writings on éq’ uïv preceding Plotinus, as well as from 
the point of view of the rest of the Enneads. These features were first 
of all the scope of the investigation, i.e. the fact that Plotinus’ investigation 
not only includes the analysis of the notion within the realm of human 
agency, but its application to the Intellect and the One as well. Sec- 
ondly, there was the detailed and unique criticism of the Aristotelian notion 
as being too inclusive and inconsistent. Thirdly, there was the restriction 
of the applicability of the notion, by an analysis that subsequently added 
stronger criteria for something being &ri someone, which seemed influ- 
enced by the investigation of its application to higher levels than indi- 
vidual human agents, and which appeared to go much further than any 
previous author. Given particularly these features, several questions pop 
up, namely what the discussions of this notion in the tradition of writ- 
ings on éq’ fjuiv preceding Plotinus actually amounted to, and thus to 
what extent Plotinus 1s developing this notion, as well as the concep- 
tion of what issues it involves. However, as we saw in going through 
previous interpretations of Plotinus! notion of éq' tiv, there is no gen- 
eral consensus concerning what tradition or sources Plotinus primarily 
draws on. Some emphasize the Stoic influences, others point specifi- 
cally to Aristotle's EN IIL, still others focus on Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, while yet others find faithfulness to a generally Platonic position.! 


' Cf. Section 2.3. above. 
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Moreover, we saw that much confusion and unclarity in the secondary 
literature on these matters derive from tendencies of reading Plotinus 
with some non-argued for assumption that Plotinus and all of his prede- 
cessors were discussing one and the same general problem while using 
different terminology and in different contexts, rather than focusing 
on the specific issues in the particular contexts, often hinted by dif- 
ferences in terminology? Therefore, with the aim of coming to terms 
with some of these problems, I set out to analyze the notions of éq’ 
fjuiv in the three main schools within the tradition of writings on éq’ 
qui preceding Plotinus. The aim of this analysis was to discern within 
the Aristotelian, Stoic and Middle-Platonist traditions respectively, both 
the specific features of their notions of what is éq’ fjuiv as well as 
their specific conceptions of what the underlying philosophical issue 
was. 

Now, then, we are more able to say something specific on how 
Plotinus! notion relates to this tradition, i.e. what more specifically it 
is that he criticizes, what he adopts in his own account, and what he 
achieves by his own analysis. In this Chapter, I analyze, in the light of 
the results of the study of the background, the occurrences of the notion 
of &q' uïv and the related forms of èni + dativus personae in the Enneads. 
I begin with the occurrences outside Ennead VI.8, and then move on to 
those within VI.8. Finally, I draw some general conclusions from this 
analysis, both as to the differences and similarities within the Lnneads, 
as well as regarding Plotinus' discussion of this notion in the light of the 
preceeding traditions. 


6.1. Plotinus? notion of êg’ nuiv outside Ennead VI.8 


In this section I analyze the occurrences of the notion outside VI.8, i.e. 
in On fate (I1I.1[3]);? On well-being (1.4[46]), and On providence I (111.2 [47 ]). 
In going through the evidence, I will follow Porphyry's chronological 
order of the treatises of the Enneads. This is useful in giving an idea 
of the extent to which Plotinus showed a continued interest in, and 


? Cf. Section 2.3. 

5 I will not in the following analysis discusss the single occurrence in On numbers 
(VI.6[34]), in any further detail, given that it is less than informative. Bertier 1980, ad 
loc; 147 does not comment on the passage. 
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preoccupation with, the issues involved. Moreover, in this more detailed 
analysis, we will be able to specify the extent to which Plotinus’ notion 
of èg’ tiv developed.* 


6.1.1. On fate (III.1[3]) 


As we saw before,’ Plotinus in the early On fate (IIL.1[]) discusses var- 
ious views on fate (eiwaguévn), i.e. primarily views of the nature and 
scope of fate, and of how human agency fits into an account of fate. 
The topic is thus the well-known Hellenistic debate on how to recon- 
cile some seemingly deterministic features of causal explanation which 
makes reference to fate, with common intuitions that we somehow are 
the causes of what we do, and thus also responsible for what we do. 

Plotinus first dismisses as unacceptable some solutions that he thinks 
introduce uncaused events (ch. 1).5 He then dismisses what is usually 
taken to be the Aristotelian view and which identifies various classes 
of causes, as insufficient, since it only identifies the proximate causes of 
things, and does not look further for higher causes (ch. 1-2). 

Plotinus then dismisses four views that actually do look for higher 
and remoter causes, namely: The Epicurean (Atomist) view that all 


^ We will also return to this question, once having analyzed VI.8. below. 

5 Cf. Section 2.1. above. 

6 Bréhier 1925, 6—7 identifies the first of these three doctrines as Epicurean, and H- 
S?, ad loc. in the index fontium specifically gives Philodemus De signis 36.13=Fr. 280 Usener. 
Armstrong 1999, 10 gives Lucretius R.N. II.292 Bailey, and Cicero De fato XXIII & De 
finibus L.19. Bréhier identifies the other two doctrines as referring to Carneades’ doctrine 
ap. Cicero, De fato XVII, 28, of causes being ‘Fortuitae [...] non inclusae in rerum natura et 
mundo’. Bréhier’s talk of these three doctrines as ‘doctrines contingentistes’ is misleading. 
Though they may well all accept contingency, this is not immediately relevant here, 
only simply that they introduce uncaused events, which is unacceptable (III.1.7.15—16: 
tO 6’ avaitiov où magadextéov). Contingency, I take it, does not imply uncaused events, 
and is thus not as such at stake here. 

7 For the Aristotelian references, cf. H-S?, ad loc., index fontium. Bréhier 1925, 4, 
perhaps correctly, sees a reference rather to the more developed view of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, who on top of the plurality of causes, put together the identification 
of nature with fate, and thus argued that causes not referred to nature fall outside 
the reach of fate. If Plotinus in a discussion of fate refers to Aristotle, this is indeed 
anachronistic, but it is not therefore unlikely. That Alexander is intended as referent 
is moreover not self-evident. For Alexander, cf. De fato ch. 4-5, and section 3.4. of 
the present study. As we will see, though, Plotinus in III.1 ends up defending, though 
differently than Alexander, both the plurality of causes and a limitation of the reach of 
fate. 
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things are caused by atoms (ch. 3); the Stoic or Stoicizmg Platonist view 
that all things are caused by the world-soul (ch. 4); the Astrologers’ view 
that all things are caused by the stars (ch. 5-6), and the Stoic view 
that all things are caused by the universal chain of causation (ch. 7).? 
Plotinus in addition briefly states the Platonic view he himself endorses 
(ch. 8—10).? 

The notion of éq’ fuiv is discussed on the one hand in, as it were, 
negative contexts, e.g. in Chapter 7, where Plotinus refutes the theory 
of the universal chain of causation. On the other hand, it is discussed 
in positive contexts, e.g. in Chapters 9 and 10, where Plotinus argues in 
favour of his own Platonic view. 

To begin with, in Chapter 7 we find the singular substantivized form 
(to èp’ hiv) in the negative statement about the (Stoic) theory of the 
universal chain of causation. If the theory 1s true, Plotinus states, ‘that 
which depends on us (tò éq’ fuiv) will only be a word'.? Plotinus’ 
argument runs as follows: 


It (sc. the theory at stake) certainly has in it the absolute necessity of all 
things, and whith all the causes included 1t 1s not possible for a single 
thing not to happen: for if all things!! are included in fate, there is 
nothing which may hinder it or make it happen otherwise. If they are like 
this, starting from a single principle, this will leave nothing for us except 
to be carried in whatever direction they force us. For our impressions will 
depend on the things preceding them and our impulses will follow our 
impressions, and that which depends on us will be a mere word; it will not 
exist any more just because it is we who have the impulses, if the impulse 
is produced in accordance with those preceeding things; our part will be 
like that of the other animals and that of babies, which go according to 
blind impulses, and that of madmen, for these also have impulses—yes, 
by Zeus, fire has impulses too, and all things which are enslaved to their 
own constitution and move according to it. Everyone else sees this and does 


8 H-S? in the index fontium to ch. 3-7 give numerous suggestions as to the sources to 
these views. 

° Cf. Armstrong 1999, 6-7, and Bréhier 1925, 3-5. As pointed out by Bréhier 1925, 
4, these four or perhaps three views (the last two being one and the same Stoic theory) 
were criticized together and in a similar way by the Cynic Oenomaus, ap. Eusebius 
E.NT 4.15. 

10. Enn. TIL 1.7.15: 6voud te uóvov tò èp’ fjuiv ~ota. The formulation is not new. As 
we saw in section 3.4. above, Alexander has a similar criticism of the Stoics (De fato 
182.23-24 Bruns: oùx óvoua uóvov Tot &q' fiiv), as is also rightly indicated by H-S? in 
the index fontium, ad loc. 

!! Armstrong, ad loc. translates ‘if all causes are included in fate’, but this is rather the 
conclusion of what is stated. 
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not dispute it; but they look for other causes of this impulse of ours, and 
do not stop at this universal principle.!? (my italics). 


As is obvious, Plotinus’ concern with this theory has to do with his 
interpretation of the fate principle,” Le. the principle that all things 
happen according to fate. T'he universal chain of causation view states 
that all causes have one and the same principle, namely fate, and this 
then is the sense in which all things are fated. The fate principle thus 
understood, (ei nåvta eiiwqvou èv ti eluaquévn), according to Plotinus, 
implies that everything that happens is necessary, Le. it is impossible for 
it not to happen. The notion of necessity (ävéyunv) at stake is clearly 
one such that if for some given thing À there is no such thing B that 
could hinder À from happening the way it does, then A is necessary, Le. 
necessarily happens the way it does. Thus, Plotinus argues, if the theory 
of universal chain of causation 1s true, since all things are within fate 
and have one sole principle, for any given thing it is the case that that 
thing 1s included in fate, and that there is no such thing standing outside 
fate that would be able to hinder it from happening the way it does. 
Therefore, every single thing which happens would be necessary. Thus, 
it is clear that what in Plotinus! view is lacking in this theory is the 
existence of causes with another principle than fate. Only a plurality 
of kinds of causes, i.e. of principles of causes, would guarantee that 
something 1s non-necessary. 

If we look specifically at the notion of éq’ fjuiv, here the first part of 
the argument points in one direction, namely, that granted the debated 
view, tò &q' fjuiv will be but a name since the way we act entirely depends 
on originally external factors through one simple chain of causation, 1.e. 
since the prior causes entirely determine the impressions which in turn 
entirely determine the impulses. Plotinus! notion of &q* fjuiv is then one 


12 Enn. 1L1.7.8—24H—S?: [...] éyev uév oov (sc. abt fj 605a) thy advtws nóvvov 
VAyANV, xal TAVTOV ElAMULÉVOV TOV airov oUx Éouv Éxaotov wr] OÙ yiveodat OÙOËÈV 
yao £u TO xWATOOV À Aws yeveodat ToLfoov, ei TavtG inata èv TH EUOQUÉVN. TOLADTO 
dé SvtA ds AHO uðs &oxfic oounuéva Muiv oo8ev xataheipel, À PEQeodaL óm àv exeiva 
DO. at te yàp Pavtaociat vois xoonynoapévors ot ve ÔQuOL HAT TAUTAS ÉCOVTOL, OVOU TE 
uóvov TO &g' tiv £ovav où yàg StL GQUMpEV ueis, voor] TL WAEOV ÉOTOL víjc ous xov 
éxeiva yevvouévns TOLODTOV TE TO Tjuévegov ÉoTa, olov xoi TO TOV GALOV Goov xoi TO 
tov vytiov xa’ óopóc tUMPAaS ióvtwv xai TO TOV uorvouévov: SQUBOL yàp xai obtoL xoi 
vi] Aia xai xvoóc ouai xai TavtMv doa SovdEvovta TH AVTOV xataoxev PÉQETOL xoà 
TAUTYV. Toto SE xoi ztávrec óoGvrec oUx GuMLoPYTOtOL, GAAG tfj; SOLAS tavtns GAAS 
aitiac Entodvres ody lotavtat wc èm’ Goyxiig van. [...]. 

13 For the fate principle, cf. the Section 4.1. on Chrysippus, and for Middle Platonists 
Chapter 5. 
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according to which if an agent contributes in some way to something 
that happens, that thing depends on the agent. His concern would 
simply be that if we do not in any way contribute to anything, nothing 
depends on us. This criticism stands even if we grant that it is we who 
have the impulses. The second part of the argument, however, seems 
to operate with a different notion of àq' tiv. Here, the criticism seems 
to be based on the fact that, granted the debated view, we actually 
do contribute something, since such a contribution is already assumed 
if something is having an impulse, and in the same way for other 
animals, babies and madmen, and fire, which all have impulses. From 
this perspective, then, what is insufficient about the debated view 1s that 
the sense of ‘having an impulse’ involved applies to things which in 
Plotinus’ view are enslaved to their constitution and move according to 
it (600. dovAEbovta Ti AÜTHV xavaoxevij qéoevat xoà TALTIV). 

Thus, Plotinus notion of éq’ uiv in his criticism of the Stoic idea 
of the universal chain of causation on the one hand seems to point to 
an understanding of the notion in which something would be &q* fuiv 
if we in any way contributed to it. This would then be what we called 
an inclusive notion, according to which if in some sense the principle of a 
thing happening is in the agent, that thing depends on the agent. On 
the other hand, Plotinus’ notion here also reveals the intuition that the 
fact that we contribute to the way something happens 1s not enough 
for it to be &g' rjuiv, but on the contrary, some ways of contributing to, 
say, an action, such as simply having an impulse to perform that action, 
are insufficient for making that action ëp’ fjuiv, and rather constitute 
a form of enslavement under one's own constitution. On this latter 
intuition, then, for something to be &g' uïv requires that we contribute 
in some way that goes beyond being enslaved to our own constitution. 
This resembles what we called an exclusive notion of èg’ uiv, 1.e. one in 
which some things that have their principle in us are not éq' fjuiv, and 
others which in some fuller sense have their principle in us are éq’ fjuiv. 
The question here is then if Plotinus would spell out this ‘fuller sense’ 


14 The term rendered by ‘constitution’ here, xataoxevh, is ambiguous. On the one 
hand, it has the connotation of a temporary state or condition of something, as in 
IV.4.45.5 where Eye púosws xoi xaraoxevijc simply picks up £yet pioews xoi tuées 
two lines above. On the other hand, it has the connotation of ‘construction’, both as act 
(IV.4.26.19) and as constitution, structure, design (II.9.18.5 of a house, as a metaphor 
of the body). The mention of fire settles the matter in our passage, Le. neither ‘a 
temporary state’ of the fire, nor ‘an act of construction’ of the fire would make sense; 
only the sense of ‘the constitution, structure, or design of fire as such’ makes sense. 
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with reference to the rationality of the agent? As we will see, further 
ahead, he actually does, though in a rather more specific way. 

Still, even though we can say something about the notion of &q' tiv 
here, ie. on the conditions for its application, it is not evident what 
things Plotinus actually thinks are éq’ tiv. As we saw before, the early 
Stoic theory Plotinus comments on in the passage would probably have 
it that tò &q' fjv refers quite specifically to assent, either qua act or 
qua particular capacity of the soul, and indirectly to actions. Whether 
Plotinus here intends the same thing 1s not made explicit nor evident 
from the context. Though the notion here is rather technical, and 
plausibly one assuming a commonsensical idea that while some things 
do not depend on us, something—to £q' fjuiv—actually depends on us 
(all) in equal manner, it is not evident exactly what he thinks is &q* fjuiv. 
In describing the debated theory, Plotinus mentions that 7 ‘wants to 
grant something to us and to everyone when it comes to doing (moteïv) 
something by ourselves’;!© and he mentions impressions (pavraoiai) and 
impulses (óouat). However, all these things refer to what the defenders 
of the debated view would claim to be ëp’ uv, and they do not help 
us to specify what Plotinus, given his exclusive condition for something 
being èp’ rjuiv, takes to be ëp’ tiv. 

In Chapter 9, within the exposition of Plotinus’ own view, we find 
the attributive form (i.e. as in x is &q' fjuiv), and in combination with the 
notion of voluntary (&xovotoc). First, however, a brief point about what 
he states in the intermediate Chapter 8 must be made. In Chapter 8, 
Plotinus begins the exposition of his own view. He suggests that the 
individual soul" is the additional cause that 1s lacking in the universal 
chain of causation view The argument for its being an additional 


15 On the Stoic notion of &g' fjuiv, cf. Chapter 4 of the present study. 

16 Enn. IIL1.7.7—9: [...] BoóXevot v uïv xai Excotois yagiteoðar sig tò nag’ fjv 
zoteiv tt [...]. I have translated it as ‘doing’, though in the widest sense, i.e. of making, 
contributing, Armstrong translation ad loc., ‘it does allow us, even as individuals, some 
room for action of our own’, is, I take it, too specific. The ‘nag’ fjuóv moteiv’ is more 
general than ‘action’, and for a reason: The debated view, as stated in line 2, regards all 
things (r&vro), and specifically the way the one and only principle ‘imposes the quality 
on every individual thing’ (xoi tò aac èp’ &xáotov énupégovoav), and, as stated in line 5, 
it, like the world-soul view, concerns 'every state and movement, our own and every 
other as well [...] m&oav xai oyéow xai xivnow Tfjuevéoov te xai z&oav [...]. 

17 Enn, HL 1.8.4: [...] puyi [...] tiv &xéoxov[...]. 

1? Plotinus more explicitly restates the view that there are thus two kinds of causes, 
ie. things happen through the soul and other things through causes from what sur- 
rounds it, in ch. 10, at III.1.10.3: [...] ta uev nò wuyñs, và dé bv Ahas aitias tàs xoxo 


[...]. 
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cause in the relevant sense is that unlike the other causes, it is itself 
an activity-initiating cause.? Even though it 1s only without the body 
that the individual soul 1s absolutely master of itself, free and outside 
the cosmic cause, still, when brought into a body, ordered among other 
things and surounded by chances, it can govern some things rather than 
being governed by them. This, however, depends on what kind of soul 
it is. Given that we learned in Chapter 7 that merely acting from one's 
own constitution signified being enslaved to that constitution, it 1s then 
quite puzzling that Plotinus here states that the better soul, which has 
power over more, is ‘the one which is good by nature’.”! This reference 
to the nature of the agent, as we will see, re-occurs later on as well. 

At the begining of Chapter 9, Plotinus states that ‘[t]hose things are 
necessary which happen when mixed with choice and chances'.? We 
then get the statement where Plotinus gives his own view of what is éq’ 
Auiv: 

When therefore, the soul is altered by the external causes, and so does 
something and drives on in a sort of blind rush, neither its action nor 
its disposition is to be called voluntary; this applies, too, when it is 
worse from itself and does not altogether have its impulses right or in 
control. When, however, in its impulse it has as director its own pure and 
untroubled reason, then this impulse alone is to be said to be depending 
on us and voluntary; this is our own act, which does not come from 
somewhere else but from within from our soul when it is pure, from 
a primary principle which directs and is in control, not suffering error 
from ignorance or defeat from the violence of the passions, which come 
upon it and drive and drag it about, and do not allow any acts to come 
from us any more but only passive responses.?? (my italics). 


There is a slight unclarity in this passage regarding the subject of 
predication, i.e. what is said to be ëp’ fjuiv. In the negative part of the 


19 Enn. HIT 1.8.8: [...] mowtoveyod aitiag obong [...]. 

20 Cf. Enn. III. 1.8.9ff. 

21 Enn. TII. 1.8.18: [...] fj &yoth) thv vow [seule 

22 Enn. HL I.9.1—2: [...] Avayxaïa èv oov tata, doa meoaigécet xoi vóyouc xoatévvo 
yivetau [...]. 

?3 Enn. HL 1.9.4—16: [...] dtav uëv oov àXXovotctoo Tage tov £&o puy xoóvug vt xoi 
óouQ olov vvqAfj TH qood xoou£vr, oùxi EXOVOLOV thv TEGEW OvdE thv OLUDEOL Aexxéov: 
HO Stav aot! mag’ ats xeioov oùoa oùx dedaic navtaxod obdé Hyewovoboas toc 
ouas À yewuévn. Aóyov è ötav Siena xavagov xoi dad vov oixeiov £yovoa ÔQUE, 
TAUTHY uóvnv Ti óguův qoxéov civar èp’ Muiv xoi ÉxOVOLOV, xol toto eivat TO Tjuéreoov 
Éoyov, 6 ur] GAXoOev TrjA0ev, GAN Evdodev Gnd xaðagãs tis Yuxñs, dx’ &oxfic TOWTNS 
fiyovuévnc xai xvoíac, GAN où mAdvny èE àyvoias nadovons À Attav èx Bias exdumdv, 
at xoootA900001 dyovor xoi Exovor xai obxétt Zoya sow eivor, GAAG naðuata Tag” 
Hav. [...]. 
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passage, Plotinus indicates that what is at stake is both the soul’s acting 
and its having an impulse (óvaw [...] wvyn nodtty wu xoi óoud), rephrased 
as the action and the disposition (ovyi [...] thv no&&w ode thv ói&Osgow). 
In the positive part, however, Plotinus only mentions the soul’s having an 
impulse (6tav [...] 6ouQ), and the impulse (viv éeunñv). In the positive part, 
he in addition speaks of our proper work (tò fuétegov £oyov) and work 
from us (ovxétt Zoya eHow eiva [...] nag’ fjuov). Strictly speaking then, 
Plotinus in the passage only applies the notion éq’ fjuiv to an impulse of 
the soul, and the condition for an impulse of the soul to be &q' uiv is that 
the soul has its own pure and untroubled reason ruling it.” Only then, 
is the desire or impulse to be labeled ‘depending on us’ and ‘voluntary’ 
(èp hiv xai &xov otov). 

This statement signifies, as it were, a subject-specific restriction of the 
applicability of the notion and one in terms of satisfying a specific con- 
dition. What we learn here is that as regards impulses or desires, only 
some are £q' tiv while others are not. On the one hand, the statement 
seems to imply an understanding of the notion in which some things, 
e.g. desires satisfying the condition, are éq’ futv in the sense of depend- 
ing equally on all of us, wise men as well as other types of agents. On 
the other hand, it 1s not clear that Plotinus would acknowledge that any 
other types of agents than the wise would actually be capable of such 
refined desires.” The immediate question here is thus: does the strong 
condition lead to the conclusion that non-wise agents never have an 
impulse which depends on their soul? 

In ch. 10, Plotinus makes some conclusive remarks on his own view, 
and states that: 


And souls, in all that they do, when they do it according to right reason, 
act of themselves, whenever they do act, but in everything else are 


?* A view restated in Chapter 10 (Enn. IIL1.10.4—5) in terms of the souls ‘acting of 
themselves’ (rao! adt@v moecttew) when they do something ‘according to right reason’ 
(xata uèv Aóyov novov0ac óo0óv). 

25 An obvious question to raise in relation to this statement is moreover what 
Plotinus here takes the relation between the two notions of ‘voluntary’ (&xov$otoc) 
and ‘depending on us’ (&q" tiv) to be. Plotinus does not within the treatise reveal 
in what sense he understands ‘voluntary’. The mention, within the quoted passage, 
of ignorance and force (où mAdvnv é& Gyvoiag madovons À Hrtav èx Bias &mbviuóv) 
might seem to some as a reference to the two conditions (knowledge of particulars and 
absence of force), the violation of either making an action involuntary, in Aristotle's 
EN III. The sense, however, of external force is entirely different here, and instead of 
referring to the jurisprudentially significant case of people dragging the agent away or 
forcing the agent to do something, Plotinus refers to the passions as the external forces. 
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hindered in their own action and are passive rather than active. So other 
things are responsible for not thinking, and it 1s perhaps correct to say 
that these things act according to fate, at least for people who think that 
fate is an external cause. But the best actions come from ourselves; for 
this is the nature we are of, when we are alone; good and wise act and 
it depends on them to do the noble actions; but the others do their noble 
actions in so far as they have a breathing space and are allowed to do so, 
not getting their thinking from somewhere else, when they do think, and 
only when they are not being hindered.? (my italics). 


The point made here is then that both wise men and non-wise agents 
can do noble actions, but differently. Plotinus points out that wise 
men do act, presumably meaning that they do not merely rest in 
contemplative activity, and adds that it depends on them (éx’ av10ic),? 
to do the noble actions. As to the non-wise, however, it appears that it 
does not depend on them to do the noble actions. Plotinus’ description 
of them states four, I take it, necessary and together sufficient conditions 
for them to do noble actions: (1) they are allowed to and have breathing 
space, and (ii) they have not received their thoughts from some other 
place (which then presumably they sometimes do) and (iii) they do think 
(which they presumably sometimes do not), and (iv) they are not being 
hindered. Only when these conditions are all satisfied, then, do they 
perform noble actions.?? 

Plotinus thus makes a sharp distinction between the conditions under 
which the wise men on the one hand, and other people on the other 
hand, perform noble actions. Also, what he says here 1s that when wise 
men perform noble actions, it depends on them, but when other people 
perform noble actions it depends on a range of other factors. One 
way of interpreting this would be to say that whether the wise men 


?6 Enn.IIL.1.10.4-15: [...] moattovoag SE wvyàc boa xo&ávrovot xatà pèv Aóyov nor- 
ovoas dedov mag’ AÙTÕV MOTTE, Óvav TQUTTOOL, TÀ 5’ GAAG ÉUTOÔTOUÉVAS và AUTOV 
TMOGTTEW, TOOYEL TE LGAOV À TEGTtEW. Hote tot pév uù qooveiv Gra aita eivar xal 
tatta iows dedov xad eluaguévnv Aéyew notet, oic ye xoi donet ZEwdev thv eiuaoué- 
vyv aittov eivar à 68 deLota nag’ HUdv Tabtns yàg xoi xfj; qéosoc &ouev, ÜTAV LdvoL 
Ouev xoi TOUS ye omovdaious (tà xarà) modtvew xoi èm adtoicg [rà xoXà noOdtTELV], 
tovs dé dUX.ovc, xat" óoov äv àvaxvetooo0r ovyywondévtEes và HAAG TEATTEW, OVX AAO- 
Sev Xapóvrac tò qooveiv, Stav poovõoL, uóvov dé où xmdvBEvtac. [...]. (Including the 
changes given in the addenda in H-S?, 313). Armstrong ad loc. translates xoi vaa. [...] 
meattew, by ‘and it is perhaps correct to say that the soul acts unthinkingly according 
to destiny’, which is to much of a paraphrase. 

27 Armstrong's translation ad loc. ‘by their own will’ is inaccurate, since the will is not 
involved here. 

28 Mansfeld 1999a, 147, n. 42 thinks that this idea stems from the idea in Alcinous’ 
Did. ch. 2, 153.5-14, that wisdom is unhinderable but what is bodily can be hindered. 
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perform noble actions depend entirely on them, but whether the non- 
wise people perform noble actions depends less or not at all on them. 

We thus have a case of Plotinus applying the notion to specific 
subjects, Le. not in a formula-like way that merely speaks of what 
generally depends on us (all) in terms of tò êp’ tiv, or và èg’ Hiv. The 
example moreover implies a notion of è’ uïv in which it is conceivable 
that (doing) things can very well depend on some types of agents, e.g. 
wise men, while not depending on other types of agents, e.g. the rest of 
mankind. 

Thus, even though the issue here is (noble) actions of agents, not 
impulses of the soul, the question raised above in relation to Chap- 
ter 9, then, whether the strong condition Plotinus gives for something 
depending on an agent (Le. for being &ní that agent) results in denying, 
to all non-wise agents, anything that depends on them, must prelim- 
inarly be answered positively. It indeed appears that given Plotinus’ 
condition, only the impulses of the wise man depend on himself, and it 
1s only the when the wise man performs (noble) actions that it depends 
on him to do them.” 

To summarize, then, the early On fate (III.1[3]) shows an interesting 
oscillation between two possibly contradictory notions of &q' tiv. Plot- 
inus, on the one hand, in Chapter 7 dismisses that having an impulse 
(Gguév) determined by one's own constitution (xataoxevń) would be ¿œ 
Tfjuiv, since this sense of ‘having an impulse’, in Plotinus! view, refers to 
things which are enslaved to their constitution and move according to it (0a 
OOVAEVOVTA t AVTOV xataoxevi pÉQETOL HAT tavtny).* Plotinus, on the 
other hand in Chapter 9 specifies a condition for the notion in relation 
to an impulse of the soul, and the condition for an impulse of the soul 
to be ëp’ fuiv is here that if the soul having the impulse has its own 
pure and untroubled reason ruling it, the impulse is éq’ fjuiv.?' What is 
striking then is that Plotinus in Chapter 10 links this sort of acting to 
the kind of nature we are of. He moreover states that only when wise 


29 This interpretation might seem to imply that the noble actions of the wise, 
unlike those of the non-wise, cannot be externally hindered. To my knowledge though, 
Plotinus does not explicitly draw this conclusion or explicitly develop his point in that 
direction. For a discussion of many of the problematic aspects of Plotinus way of using 
the wise as a paradigm for agency here, cf. Schniewind (2000). 

30 Enn. TIT. 1.7.20—21. 

5! A view restated in Chapter 10 (Enn. IIL1.10.4) in terms of the souls ‘acting of 
themselves’ (tag attav no&vrew) when they do something ‘according to right reason’ 
(xata uèv Aóyov motovoas óp0óv). 

32 Enn. TII. 1.10.10: [...] tavtys yao xoi ts q6osoc gouev [...]. 
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men perform noble actions does it depend on them to do 1t, while when 
non-wise agents perform noble actions, it depends on a range of other 
factors.? On the whole, then, the general tendency of On fate seems 
to be that in the end having something depending on oneself is only 
to be granted to the wise. The evidence for this is first, that the wise 
presumably are the only ones having impulses depending on their own 
soul having its own pure reason ruling it, and secondly, that they alone 
perform (noble) actions which depend on them alone. 


6.1.2. On well-being (7.4/46]) 


In On well-being (1.4[46]), Plotinus discusses various questions related to 
well-being (evdamovia). He begins by dismissing some previous views 
about what well-being is. Notably, he brings up Aristotle's view of 
successful performance of one's proper function (ch. 1), the Epicurean 
focus on a particular sort of conscious experience (ch. 2), and the Stoic 
idea of the life of reason and the 1dea of primary natural needs (ch. 2). 
Then he gives an extensive exposition of his own views (ch. 3-16)? 

In Chapter 7, within the exposision of his own views, Plotinus dis- 
cusses the nature of well-being from the example of the wise man in 
a well-known stoic manner? He then counters some objections one 
by one, by testing whether they lead to the conclusion that the wise 
man can be deprived of well-being. The general issue turns on whether 
external misfortunes affect the well-being of the wise man, and a cru- 
cial example 1s then whether the misfortune of becoming a war-slave 
makes well-being impossible for the wise man. Plotinus not only refutes 
this but then goes on to even state that: 


Anyhow, many people will do better by becoming war-slaves; and zt 
depends on them to depart if they find the burden heavy. If they stay, either 
it is reasonable for them to stay and there is nothing terrible about it, or 
if they stay unreasonably, when they ought not to, it is their own fault.*° 
(my italics). 


33 The connection between this distinction and the statement that the wise men not 
only have ‘the better soul, which has power over more’ but also ‘the one which is good 
by nature’ (Enn. I1. 1.9.18: à åàyaðh thv qoow), is not entirely clear. 

34 On the treatise On well-being (L4 [46]) in general, cf. Armstrong 1966, 168-169, 
and Schniewind 2003, in particular ch. 5 and ch. 6. 

55 As is correctly noticed by H-S?, referring to Epictetus and Seneca in the index 
fontium. ad loc. 

36 Enn. L4.7.42—45: [...] xai mohoi 81] «ai &uewov aixucrAwtor yevóuevot ztoá&ovot. 
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The remark is puzzling, The context, i.e. the preceding paragraph, 
makes it clear that by ‘departing’ Plotinus means committing suicide. 
However, it is not evident what point Plotinus is making here. Why 
does he think that the state of war-slaves, whether leading to suicide or 
not, would be better for the many? The most plausible answer gives us 
interesting information on the understanding of the notion here. 

Plotinus appears to distinguish between three possible outcomes of 
ordinary agents being war-slaves, which can be spelled out as follows: 
(1) they commit suicide since the pressure (presumably the pain) is too 
heavy on them (and the suicide depends on them); (ii) they stay, i.e. they 
do not commit suicide, and it is reasonable for them to stay, and there 
is nothing terrible about it, (and it depends on them); (iii) they stay, 1.e. 
they do not commit suicide, but unreasonably, when they ought not 
to, and it is their own fault (and it depends on them).? In all three 
cases, then, the actions of the non-wise agents in war-slavery are such 
that they depend entirely on them. The point here is that within this 
extremely limited setting, these agents can only be engaged in action 
that depends entirely on them. They are, in this specific sense, in a state 
where nothing can hinder them from doing whatever they do. 

The point, then, seems to be that in this setting, non-wise agents 
come as close as they can towards acting in the way the wise man acts. 
In the paragraph preceeding the passage quoted above, Plotinus states 
that the wise, if taken as a war-slave, will indeed ‘depart’ as well ‘if it is 
not possible to live well,* and in general, ‘he will think that the nature 
of this universe is of a kind to bring these sorts of misfortunes, and one 
must follow it’. The state of war-slavery then puts such constraints on 
the non-wise agent that he is forced to act in a wise-man-like way.” 


nai én’ adtois è Baguvouévois dzeAOsiv: Tj uévovrec Tj evAdywS uévovot xai OVdSEV SeLvov, 
À GAGyws uévovrec, ó£ov uri, adtoîs aŭtor. [...]. 

37 Enn. L4.7.44—45: [...] Ñ wévovtec À e0Xóyoc uévouor xoi oddëv dewov, À dAdyws 
uévovtes, dÉOV ur], avtois otuo.. [...]. 

38 Enn. L4.7.31—32: [...] GAM et aixudAwtos cyowto, náo toi otw 660 &&évou, el ui 
ein edoupovetv [...]. 

359 Enn. L4.7.40—42: [...] évdvpotto yao dv, Ds Å totde tod xavtóc pois toravtn, ota 
xai tà TOLATTA pÉQEL, xai Eteodar xor. [...]. 

*0 One alternate interpretation here would be that Plotinus expresses the general 
intuition that those who do not live as the ‘laws of the All wants’ are better off dead, 
also expressed at III.2.8, but this would make his addition of the cases where the agent 
in fact does stay unnecessary. 
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6.1.3. On providence I (711.2/47]) 


The late On providence I (III.2[47]), as we said in Chapter 2, is the first 
part of an original larger treatise, divided by Porphyry into two, thus 
creating the two treatises On providence I (I1I.2[47]) and On providence IT 
(I1I.3[48]). In both treatises, Plotinus discusses various problems related 
to providence (sgdvoia).!! Plotinus’ own view of providence as such is 
not entirely clear. He in some sense thinks that providence comes down 
from above and is present through the entire universe, though differ- 
ently in different places. On the one hand, he talks of providence as if 
there is only one providence, including the totality of the universe. On 
the other hand, he distinguishes in the Middle-Platonist way between 
providence and fate in terms of their occupying different regions, 1.e. 
fate beginning from the lower region, (the physical world), and prov- 
idence being in the upper region.“ Moreover, he sometimes seems to 
talk of two providences, one upper, and one lower. 

In Chapter ro, Plotinus discusses the problem of speaking of the 
providential order in terms of a necessity, while still making sense of 
praise and blame.*5 Plotinus then explains how this should be under- 
stood: 


41 On these two treatises in general, cf. Thillet 2003, 46-54; Armstrong 1999, 38-41 
and Bréhier 1925, 17-23. On the subject of providence in ancient philosophy, cf. also 
chaper 1 above. 

42 Enn, IL3.5.1-3: [...] Tivetou roivuv fj xoóvow ¿E dextis eig téhog xomotioo ğvwðev 
oùx ton otov xat’ &oiüuóv, GAG [...] GAAN èv GAAw xóno [...]. The same point, I take 
it, is made further ahead in terms of providence being the rational principle including 
all that is in, and all that comes down from, the intelligible world, in the pure soul 
as well as from there to living things, though not equally distributed. HI.3.5.18-20: 
[...] 10 dé évteddev fôn Soov uèv goxetat &xeiüev, toóvoi, «ai 6oov èv yux xadaod xoi 
doov évreddev eic và CHa. "Eoxevot dé ueoiGóuevoc 6 Aóyoc oùx toc [...]. On the issue of 
how the Aóyoc Plotinus speaks of here fits into the standard three-hypostases picture, cf. 
Bréhier 1925, 17-23, Armstrong 1999, 38-41, and Thillet 2003, 49-50. 

53. Enn. IT 3.5.14—15: [...] ëv 68 èx aévtwv xoi noóvowa uia [...]. 

** Enn, IIL3.5.15-16: [...] euaguévn 68 àxó tod xeigovos àgEauévn, To è óxeoávo 
zoóvoi uóvov [...]. For the Middle-Platonist distinction between higher providence 
and lower fate, cf. Ps.-Plutarch, De fato 9. 572£.—573b, who however, as Thillet 2003, 49, 
n. 156 points out, acknowledges three providences, or three levels of providence. On 
this view, providence moreover dominates fate and nature; cf. also Apuleius, De Platone 
Lr2., and Atticus fr. 8 Des Places. 

55 The providence ‘from above’, and ‘the other providence’ are described at 
IIL.3.4.11: [...] xoóvota tfj &voev, fj è ànó tis &vo [...]. For the issue of the Aóyoc 
Plotinus mentions here, cf. the note above. 

46 Armstrong's 1999, 40, paraphrase of the content of Chapter 10 as ‘Free-will and 
necessity’, lacks any basis in the text. 
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But as for the necessity, this 1s not from without, but rather since it is 
universally. And as for the motion of the heavens, it is not such that 
nothing depends on us; for if the All was external to us, it would be just 
as its creators wished, so that, if it was gods who made it, men, even 
impious ones, would do nothing opposed to them. But as it is, this" 
originates in men. Given a principle, then, what comes after 1s executed 
as far as the sequence of the things included, and those of them which 
are principles, goes. But men are principles too, for they are moved 
towards the noble things by their own nature and this is a self-determined 
principle. (my italics)? 


Plotinus here states that the motion of the heavens is not such that 
nothing would depend on us (&q* uiv).* He thus wants to avoid being 
taken to claim that all principles or causes of what happens lie outside 
us and are determined by the motion of the cosmos, i.e. to the effect 
that nothing at all is &q' rjv. Plotinus instead argues both that the 
sense of necessity referred to does not involve external force (acting on 
the soul), and that while the picture of an eternal sequence of things 
happening from the motion of the heavens is true, it does not exclude 
other principles. Notably, he points out that humans, or rather their 
own nature, constitute a self-determined principle. 

Thus, if we extract a condition for something to be ëp’ fuiv from 
the passage, it would be that something depends on us if we are a self- 
determined principle (Gey) adteëovoros) of it. It is not made explicit 
in the passage whether this condition would be both necessary and 
sufficient. I take it, though, that it 1s at least a sufficient condition, given 
that otherwise the argument that something indeed does depend on 
us since our nature is a self-determined principle would not be valid. 
Presumably, it is also a necessary condition, given that the overall issue 


47 Armstrong 1999, 79 ad loc. adds a paraphrase, giving ‘this [the power of free 
action] originates in men’, but this makes no sense. The issue is not whether some 
‘power of free action’ originates in men or outside men, Le. in the gods, but instead 
simply whether ‘what men, even impious ones, do’ originates inside them or outside 
them, e.g. in the gods. 

59 Enn. IL.2.10.11—19: [...] tò òè tis avayxns oùx ÉEwbev, GAM bt návvoc. TO è 
Tis pooûs oby dote unåèv èp’ fjuiv civar xol yao ei ÉEwDev tò nav, ottws av Av, 
Oc atoi ot motoüvtes éBoUAovro: ote oùx àv adtois évavtia Etibevto GvdewmoL où’ 
àv üoefeïs, et Deol &nolovv. viv dé mag’ adtov toûto. Hexic è OoÜsionc tò pegs 
TEQOIVETOL ovuxagaAoupavouévov eig thv àxoXovütav xai vov Ooa eloiv &oyat Geyxat 
dé xoi GvdemmoL. xwvobvrat yoüv MEdS và xoà oixeia pÜoer xai doy] avr avte—ovouos. 


49 Enn. IIL.2.10.12: [...] Tò 8$ ris qooác oby Hote undév èp’ fjv eivan [...]. 
9? One might want to say whether this view is the Stoic, as Plotinus understands it, 
or not, but in fact there 1s nothing implying that he refers to a specific view. 
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is the existence of a principle internal to the agent as being necessary 
for the existence of anything depending on us. 

It is noteworthy that the view Plotinus adopts here is more or less 
the same as in On fate (IIl.1), in that he counters a version of the 
Stoic universal chain of causes view with the idea of a plurality of 
principles or causes. Namely, the idea that our own human nature is 
a self-determined principle, so that something about the men who are 
being moved towards the noble things by their own nature depends on 
them. 

The notion of &g' fjv here seems to be general in the sense that 
the issue is whether something depends on us (all) (&q* fjuiv) qua human 
beings. The remark is made in a discussion of causes or principles in 
relation to a universal rational order, and of how to spell out the details 
of how human agency fits into such a story. In this context, Plotinus 
thus gives as the condition for something depending os us that we have 
to be, or more correctly, that we have to have in us, a self-determined 
principle. The example he gives of a case where this condition is 
fulfilled is when we are led towards noble things through our nature, 
which is such a self-determined principle (Gey o$ve&ovovoc). Still, we 
should be puzzled as to what notion of nature (vois) Plotinus refers to 
here. Particularly in the light of the dismissal of activity in accordance 
with one's constitution, and the granting of the noble actions of the 
wise as depending on themselves, due to their better nature, in On 
fate (III.1)[3], we should ask whether the notion of nature here in On 
providence I (III.2[47]) can reasonably be taken to refer in a descriptive 
sense to the nature of every human agent, ie. in the sense of ‘the 
common constitution of all agents of this type’. 


6.1.4. Conclusions 


As for the occurrences of the notion outside Ennead VI.8, then, it is 
evident that these are found in treatises dealing with associated issues, 
which is moreover in some cases indicated by the Porphyrian titles of 
the treatises, and in quite similar contexts. Following the Porphyrian 
chronological order, the occurrences of the notion are distributed from 
the early On fate (II.1[3]) over On numbers (VI.6[34]) to the later On 
well-being (L4[46]) and On providence I (III.2[47]). It has been suggested 
by Leroux (1990) that it would have been more natural for Porphyry 
to include the notion of &q' uiv in the title of VI.8 than to give the 
title as we know it, and Leroux even suggests that Porphyry might 
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have deliberately avoided the notion in the title to avoid associations 
to Hellenistic schools, in particular the Stoa.?! ‘Though the occurrences 
of the notion in the above-discussed treatises are less frequent than in 
VI.8, with the exception of On numbers, it seems safe to say that in 
the light of the tradition, these Plotinian treatises could as well have 
had the notion included in their titles? They in many respects are 
continuations of the Hellenistic debates about the compatibility of a 
doctrine of fate and our common notion of tò &g' fjuiv which made 
the philosophical discussion of the notion topical. Moreover, Plotinus’ 
discussion of this topic outside VI.8 shows some particularly interesting 
features, which I will point out here. 

First of all, in the early On fate (III.1[3]), Plotinus in Chapter 7 
dismisses that having an impulse (óouàv) determined by one's own 
constitution (xataoxevń) would be &q' fjv, since this sense of ‘having 
an impulse’, in Plotinus’ view, refers to things which are enslaved to 
their constitution and move according to it (Goa dovdevovta tÅ attov 
xataoxevi qéoevou xatà TaUTV). In Chapter 9 he specifies a condition 
for applying the notion of éq’ uïv to an impulse of the soul, and the 
condition for an impulse of the soul to be éq’ fuiv is here that if the 
soul having the impulse has its own pure and untroubled reason ruling 
it, the impulse is éq’ ftv. He moreover states that only in the case of 
wise men performing noble actions does it depend on them to do it, while 
when non-wise agents perform noble actions, it depends on a range of 
other factors.** The conclusion from these observations must be that in 
the end, having something depending on oneself is only to be granted 


5! Leroux 1990, 225 writes: ‘En formant son titre, on aurait pu attendre de Porphyre 
qu'il reprenne le concept de ‘ce qui dépend de nous’, véritable pivot du travail con- 
ceptuel de Plotin dans la première partie du traité. Mais peut-être, pour des raisons qui 
ont à voir avec la crainte d'un rapprochement trop grand des doctrines stoiciennes ou 
hellénistiques en général, a-t-il préféré le laisser de côté. C’eût été néanmoins le seul 
titre cohérent.” On the titles in the Enneads in general, cf. H-S!, Praef. XXXV ff. On 
the variations in the title of VL8 cf. the app. crit. of H-S!, i.e. Vita 5.45-46; 26.24—25; 
Pinax 6.19-20; Enneas VI Summarium 12; Enn. VI.8. tit; V1.8.1.1. Also, Henry 1938, 27-28; 
Bréhier 1954, xv; xv, n. 4; 5, n. 2; Igal 1981, 140; Leroux 1990, 223-226. 

52 It might seem that On well-being should also be taken as an exception, but given 
that later Stoics such as Musonius and Epictetus (see Chapter 4 above) had brought 
the themes of what is éq’ fuiv and what is the good life of the Wise man together, a 
Plotinian treatise explicitly connecting these issues comes as no surprise. 

53 Enn. IIL.1.7.20. 

5t The connection between this distinction and the statement that the wise men not 
only have ‘the better soul, which has power over more’ but also ‘the one which is good 
by nature’ (Enn. ITI. 1.9.19: fj àyaôn thv vou) is not entirely clear. 
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to the wise. The wise alone have impulses which qualify as &q* uiv, 
i.e. impulses where the soul’s own pure reason rules it, while the non- 
wise rather have impulses of the kind seen by Plotinus as merely cases 
of being enslaved by their own constitution. Moreover, the wise alone 
perform (noble) actions depending on them alone. The notion of éq’ 
fjuiv Plotinus develops in the treatise, then, can be identified as what 
we called an exclusive use, 1.e. one in which only some things, namely 
those that involve a specific rational activity, and in a true sense have 
their principle in us, are éq’ rjuiv. It is moreover one which stresses that 
the noble actions of the wise paradigmatically depend on them. While 
an exclusive notion 1s found in many authors within the traditions 
analyzed in Chapters 3-5 above, both these features, and particularly 
so the latter one, pick up the notion found in the Roman Stoics, e.g. 
from Seneca and Musonius and onwards, notably the asymmetry, 1e. 
the emphasis on the fact that strictly the correct use of the impressions 1s 
what is &q' rjuiv. 

What we learn in On well-being (1.4[46]), while inconclusive, seems to 
indicate a slightly different understanding of the notion than in On fate. 
Plotinus here states that non-wise agents, when war-slaves, can perform 
actions that depend on them (Le. are én’ attoic). The state of war- 
slavery, Plotinus seems to argue, puts such constraints on the non-wise 
agent that he is forced to act in a wise-man-like way. 

In the late On providence I (III.2[47]), the understanding of the notion 
prima facie seems to be general in the sense that the issue is whether 
something depends on us (all) (ë®” ftv) qua human beings. Plotinus 
here again situates the notion in the context of how to spell out the 
details of how human agency fits into an account of the universal 
rational order. In this context, Plotinus thus gives as the condition for 
something depending on us that we have to be, or more correctly, that 
we have to have in us, a self-determined principle (&oyi] adtegovotos). 
The example he gives of a case where this condition is fulfilled is when 
we are led towards the noble things through our nature, which 1s such a 
self-determined principle. 

On the whole, then, Plotinus notion of éq' ‘wiv outside Ennead 
VI.8 on the one hand clearly tends towards an exclusive use, i.e. one in 
which only some things, namely those that involve a specific rational 
activity, and in a true sense have their principle in us, are ëp’ uiv. 
On the other hand, the re-occurring references to our nature, as that 
in virtue of which we can be said to be causes of anything, and to have 
anything that is èg uïv (In On fate and On providence), is problematic for 
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this interpretation. This is especially the case in the light of Plotinus’ 
denying that all impulses are êp’ hiv, on the ground that in some such 
cases we are merely enslaved to our constitution. The conclusion to 
draw from this apparent contradiction 1s, I take it, that these references 
to nature should be seen as references to a normative sense of nature. 
Notably, given that the majority of agents obviously, as it is, do not 
qualify as as having that nature, but only the wise, it simply cannot be 
a descriptive sense of nature. This particular notion of nature moreover 
explains why Plotinus not only speaks of the wise as having a better 
nature than non-wise agents, but significantly, as we have seen in the 
descriptive contexts, he avoids the term vois, and instead employs the 
term xataoxkeu (constitution), e.g. when referring to things which are 
enslaved to their constitution and move according to it (600 éouhetovta ti 
AVTOV xavaoxevti PÉQETOL HOT TAUTHV).°> 


6.2. Plotinus? notion of èp’ quiv in Ennead VI.8 


While the notion of éq’ fuiv is discussed in several treatises, the trea- 
tise VL8[39] is by far the one in which it is discussed in greatest detail. 
The interpretation of this treatise has, however, been much debated. In 
particular, the general issues of (i) the origin of the ‘daring statement’ 
(toAunçeds Aóyoc) introduced at VI.8.7.11, describing the One ‘as hap- 
pening to be as it is, and as not having the mastery of what it is’,°° 
and (i) the relation of the statement to the overall aim and argumen- 
tative structure of VI.8, have a long history in Plotinian scholarship.?? 
Stull, the approach of the present study is that settling these questions, 
or even taking a specific stance on them, is by no means necessary for 
studying many philosophically interesting aspects of the treatise. This is 
not the place, then, to answer any of these overall issues regarding the 
treatise as a whole. Instead, I will in what follows focus strictly on Plot- 
inus’ notion of &q* fjuiv in VI.8, and attempt to discern its features, in 


55 Enn. IIL.1.7.20. 

56 Enn. V1.8.7.12-13: [...] 6c vvxotoa otvoc Éyew, óc exer, xal oùx oùoa xvoia Tot ő 
éotw [...]. 

57 On the different ideas put forth as to the origin of the toduneds Aóyoc, cf. 
Armstrong 1988, 223Æ and 1982 (passim); Leroux 1990, 112-123. O'Meara 1992, 346; 
n. 8 suggests the starting-point of VI.8 is the issues concerning the gods raised by 
Alexander, in De fato, ch. 34, 206, 30-207,2; ch. 37, 211, 12-17. 
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order to then be able to say something about the similarities and differ- 
ences compared to what we found outside VI.8, as well as with what we 
have found about the traditions before Plotinus in the preceding Chap- 
ters of the present study." In this analysis of Plotinus’ investigation of 
the notion in Ennead V1.8, the emphasis will naturally lie on the most 
crucial steps in his argument. Thus, I will not give anything like a com- 
plete commentary on the text, nor will I give an account of the entire 
treatise as such.? 

As was stated above in our preliminary observations on the notion 
in Plotinus,? in VI.8 he significantly goes beyond the traditional scope 
of the application of this notion, notably in discussing its application to 
Intellect and the One. Prima facie, it would seem impossible to apply the 
notion in the same way on these different levels. For instance, human 
agents typically engage in action, and traditionally, this is where the 
notion of something being éq’ tiv comes in. Intellect, on the contrary, 
is on the one hand in constant activity, but does not produce actions, 
and does not interact with external force, nor is it ever as such hindered 
by bodily constraints. Naturally, it is even harder then to see how the 
notion could be applied in the same way in relation to the One. In 
this section, then, I will attempt to clarify these issues regarding the 
notion of &q' fjuiv in VL8. I begin with a brief outline of VI.8. (in 
section 6.2.1.) Then, I will analyze Plotinus’ own discussion of the 
conditions for applying the notion first on the level of individual souls 
(in section 6.2.2.), then to Intellect (in section 6.2.3.), and finally to the 
One (in section 6.2.4.). Then, I will draw some conclusions regarding 
the similarities and differences between the application of the notion to 
these three levels (in section 6.2.5.). 


6.2.1. À Brief Outline of Ennead VI. 


First of all, it is useful to get an idea of the overall structure of Plotinus' 
discussion in VI.8, i.e. of its different parts. 

At the very beginning of the treatise, in a sort of introductory para- 
graph, Plotinus briefly states various issues concerning the notion. The 
question 1s asked whether 1t is possible to even enquire about the gods 


58 Cf. Chapters 3-5 above. 

59 For such detailed commentaries o Ennead VI.8 cf. e.g. Leroux 1990, 200—403; 
Harder-Beutler-Theiler 1967, 4b, 355-396. 

60 Cf. Chapter 2. 
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as to whether anything depends on them (èw avroic)? or whether it 
1s rather the case that not Just something, but everything depends on them 
(èm avroïs).® On top of these two alternatives, Plotinus adds the possi- 
bility that having everything depending on him (to &v' adt®) is rather 
to be attributed to the One than the gods.9 In the light of these issues, 
then, the objective of the treatise is stated as that of ultimately even 
enquiring in the same way about ‘him who is on high above all things’ 
to see what ‘depending on him (tò én’ att) means’. However, the 
first step in this enquiry concerns ourselves, ‘whether anything happens 
to depend on us (eq fiiv)". 

This introductory paragraph actually more or less sets out the struc- 
ture of the treatise, the main lines of which are thus (roughly): inves- 
tigation of a common definition of what we take to &q' fjuiv to be (ch. 1). 
An investigation of to what thing we should attribute tò &q* Hiv (ch. 2— 
3). A defence of the view that Jntellect is not enslaved to its own nature 
(ch. 4). An investigation of whether depending on oneself is only found 
in Intellect or also in individual souls active according to Intellect but 
engaged in practical activity (ch. 5-6). A presentation and a first refuta- 
tion of the ‘daring statement’ about the Good (One) as being arbitrarily 
what it is and forced to do what it does (ch. 7). À preparatory statement 
of the ineffability of, i.e. the impossibility of applying any language to, 
the Good (ch. 8). Some special inadequacies: the expression ‘it hap- 
pened to be’ (ch. 9). The argument that (a) chance is even later than 
and inferior to Intellect, and (b) although the Good is necessarily what 
it 1s, it is not bound by necessity but is the necessity and law of others 
(ch. 10). Further inadequate questions about the Good. E.g. the Good 
is not in a place (ch. 11). The argument that (a) that which gives freedom 
to substance itself must be still more free. Still, (b) ‘master of himself? 1s 
inadequate language (ch. 12). A new approach: ascription of attributes 
to the One, ‘for the sake of persuasion’, while understanding ‘as if? with 
every word. Thus, the Good is master of himself and is as he willed himself 
to be (ch. 13). The argument that cause and substance are one in the 
world of real being (Intellect), and still more in the cause of that world: 


61 Enn. V1.8.1.1-2: [...] "AQ got xoi &xi 9e6v et ti £ouv én’ adroïs Entetv [...]. 

62 Enn. V1.8.1.4-5: [...] &v adtoïs où uóvov tı, GAAG xoi návta sivau, [...]. 

6 Enn, VL8.1.6-7: [...] 10 x’ abt Sh névra Evi Émurgentéov, voig à’ äkhois [...]. 

6t Enn. VL8.1.9-10: [...] xai tod dvo z&o návta Cytetv tò votottov, zc TÒ &m adTH 


6 Enn. V1.8.1.15-16: [...] et te èg’ Hiv öv voyyáva [...]. 
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The Good is cause of himself, self primarily, and beyond being (ch. 14). He 
is supremely loveable and love of himself (ch. 15). The idea that when we 
attain to him we are far above chance, more than free and more than 
independent (ch. 15). He is everywhere and nowhere, giving himself existence in 
being awake to himself (ch. 16). Intellect is beyond providence, choice and 
chance, and its cause still more so, by himself what he 1s, related and directed 
to himself (ch. 17). The simile of the circle with the One as centre, being 
as he wished to be and as he ought to be (ch. 18). The idea that experience 
of the Good transcends language, and that he who made being has no 
need of being and is so beyond it (ch. 19). He 1s eternally his own self-making, 
totally self-determined and at his own disposal (ch. 20). The final statement 
that He is hes will, truly free and truly himself (ch. 21).59 


6.2.2. The notion applied to the level of indwidual souls 


In the traditions discussed in Chapters 3—5, as well as in the treatises of 
the Enneads discussed earlier in this Chapter, the notion of éq’ uiv was 
primarily applied to aspects of the individual agent, e.g. to the internal 
states, desires, or the actions of an agent as depending on that agent. 
In this section, I will analyze Plotinus’ development of the notion of 
èp’ fuiv as applied in this traditional way, i.e. as applied to aspects of 
individual human agents. 


6.2.2.1. Criticism of an unsatisfactory common attribution of tò &q' 
Hiv to wish (BovAnotc) 


Plotinus thinks that when investigating the conditions for applying the 
notion on the level of individual human beings, ‘one must first analyze 
what kind of thing one ought to say that ‘that which depends on us’ 
is, Le. what the notion of such a thing is'.9 The isssue, as he states, 
is ‘what, then, are we thinking when we say ‘that which depends on 


66 This very brief outline largely follows that given by Armstrong 1988, 224-225. 

67 Enn. V1.8.1.16—18: [...] te@tov Eytytéov ti note Set tò èp’ Hiv eivai v Aéyew: voto 
& éoti tig Evvora tot torovtov'[...]. The point, he says, is that ‘thus it might somehow 
be realized if it is suitable to transfer it even to the gods, and still more, to God, or if 
it should not be transfered, or if it should be transfered, but one ought to investigate 
how ‘depending on them’ is to be transfered to the other gods and regarding the first 
beings’. Enn. VI.8.1.18-21:: [...] ottm yao v moc yvwoðein, et xoi &ni Deods xai ett 
uov mi Dedv GoQudCer wetapegetv Tj OÙ uevevexvéov: T] uevevexvéov uév, Entntéov dé, 
næs TÒ èT adtoig toic te dot xai èni TV TOWTOV. [...]. 
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us’, and why do we seek to find out?’® Plotinus, as an answer to this 

question states, I take it, what he thinks is the most common notion of 

TO Eq’ uiv: 
I myself think that, when we are moved in opposite directions, by 
chances and compulsions and strong assaults of passions possessing our 
soul, we acknowledge all these things as our masters and are enslaved 
to them and carried wherever they take us, and so come to wonder 
whether we are nothing and whether there is nothing which depends on 
us, as if that would depend on us, which we would do when not enslaved 
to chances nor to compulsions or strong passions, and wished to, with 
nothing opposing our wishes.® (my italics). 


Thus, the common notion of &q' uïv which Plotinus brings forth here 
could be formulated in terms of a necessary and sufficient condition, 
as follows: An action depends on the agent performing it if and only if 
the agent wishes to perform it and nothing opposes the agent’s wishes.” 
The problem with this notion of éq' fjuiv is, in Plotinus view, that ‘if 
this was the case, the notion of that which depends on us would be that 
which is enslaved to our wish and would happen or not to the extent to 
which we wished it.’7! 

From the point of view of the traditions before Plotinus, then, this 
seems like a dismissal of the inclusive condition for something being éq’ 
Hiv found already in Aristotle, namely that something is &q' fuiv if and 
only if its principle or origin is in the agent. 

Morover, Plotinus prima facie not only seems to dismiss the inclusive 
version of this condition, ie. the one which does not demand that 


68 Enn. VI8.1.21—22: [...] ti votvuv vootvtes tò èp’ Hiv Aéyouev xai Sid ti Cvobvrec; 


69 Enn. VL8.1.22-30: [...] èyò uév oiuou, èv tais évavtious xivovuevor vOyxouc Te xoi 
avayxousg xoi tavav Loxvootc meooPohoics TV puynv xatexovouic, Gxovroa voto. xVELa 
vouicavtes eivai xoi Sovdrevovtes adbtoic xol qeoóuevor T] éxeiva. you, LM mote oddév 
&ouev OÙdÉ ti ÉOTLV EG’ fjuiv MTOQNOQUEV, óc TOUTOU éoouévov àv èp’ ruv, Ô UN voxouc 
dovhevovtes unde avaynats unè adV_eow ioyvooïs mocEamev àv BovAndévres obdSevos 
évavtiouuévou Talis BovAnosow. [...]. 

70 It might seem as if the use should be spelled out in terms of two conditions, one 
‘negative’ (i) an action depends on the agent if the agent performing the action is not 
enslaved by chances compulsions and strong passions; and one positive, (ii) an action 
depends on the agent if the agent performing the action wishes to perform the action and 
nothing is opposing the agent’s wishes. However, I take it that Plotinus means that (1) 
is included in (ii), or satisfied if (ii) is, since then presumably, nothing (i.e. nor chances, 
compulsions or passions) opposes our wishes. This is also indicated by the fact that he 
only brings up (ii) in the following discussion. 

7! Enn. VL8.1.30-33: [...] si 8& todto, ein àv Å Évvoua tod èp’ fjuiv, ö tH PovdAnoer 
dovievet xai xad voootrov àv yÉvouro À ur], mag’ óoov PovAndeinuev civ. [...]. 
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the principle is in some sense rational, but he moreover dismisses the 
exclusive version of the condition, in which the principle has to be in 
some sense rational. This is evident if we take into concern the fact that 
wish (BovAnots) generally in ancient philosophy designates an (in some 
sense) rational desire.” 

More specifically, then, Plotinus’ problem with this common notion 
seems to have to do with an ambiguity regarding the rationality of wish. 
Namely, wish (BodAnotc), while being in some sense a rational desire, 
is yet not by definition rational in the more strict sense that Plotinus 
would acknowledge. 

The reason for thinking so is not only that the following analysis, 
to which we will soon turn, on the one hand results in a criticism of 
Aristotle’s position of what kind of awareness or knowledge should be 
demanded for an action to depend on the agent and to be voluntary, 
but Plotinus moreover (in ch. 2) distinguishes different ways in which a 
desire can be rational, and actually discards some of them. 

Plotinus’ critical attitude towards rationality, then, (i.e. distinguishing 
between different senses of rational, questioning some, while granting 
others as truly rational),? lies behind his dismissal of this initial com- 
mon notion of éq’ fjuiv, including the condition that if an action or 
activity comes about in accordance with our rational wish (BodAnotc) 
tout court, it is è tiv. 


6.2.2.2. A first revised knowledge-condition for the definition of éq’ 
Hiv: general normative knowledge 


Now, Plotinus immediately goes on distinguishing what is voluntary 
from what depends on us. While what is voluntary (£xovotov) is every- 
thing we do (i) not being forced and (ii) knowing (what we do), what 
depends on us (éq’ uty) is what we are also (ui) masters of doing (xveror 
n 9Eou).7* 


7 We know from Aristotle that BotAnow both depicts a wish for something that 
actually can happen as a result of an action by us, as well as a wish for impossible 
things, like immortality and what one could never do oneself. Cf EN 1111b22-24. 
‘Wishful thinking’ however, is not a problem for the common notion discussed here, 
since it assumes that the thing we wish to happen actually does happen. 

73 Plotinus' critical attitude (in the above specified sense) towards reason and ratio- 
nality tout court, is well-known. For a classic exposition of issues concerning his view of 
discursive reason, cf. Blumenthal 1971, 100-111. 

74 Enn. VL8.1.33-34: [...] étovorov uèv yoo x&v, 6 uù Big peta tod eiôévou, Eq’ utv 
dé, 6 xai xdovor noða [...]. 
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The ‘also’ here would seem to imply that if something depends on 
us it is by definition voluntary, but Plotinus in no way assumes this. On 
the contrary, he gives examples where something depends on us, but 
is not voluntary. He states that while having different definitions, these 
two may both coincide and not coincide. His example of the latter case 
is taken from Aristotle: 


[F]or instance, if one was master of the killing, it would not be a volun- 
tary act when one did so, if one ignored that this man was one's father.” 


Thus, if x killed » while ignoring that y was his father, x was master 
(x$ovoc) over killing y, so following the definition of depending on above, 
kiling y depended on x, but, following the definition of the voluntary 
above, killing y was not voluntary to x, since x ignored what he did (i.e. 
since he ignored to whom he was doing something). 

This would then be a case where the two did not coincide. This 


seems straightforward. But Plotinus then goes on to question these 
definitions. He adds: 


But perhaps that ignorance would be incompatible with having some- 
thing depending on oneself; and certainly the knowledge involved in a vol- 
untary act must not only apply in the particular circumstances but gen- 
erally. For why is the action involuntary if one ignores that it is a relation, 
but not involuntary if one ignores that one ought not to do 1t? Possibly 
because one ought to have learnt that? It 1s not voluntary not to know 
that one ought to have learnt, nor is what leads one away from learn- 
ing." (my italics). 


In other words, then, Plotinus suggests that the fact that x ignored what 
he did would be incompatible with the killing of y depending on x. This 
seems to imply that Plotinus first of all wants to show that one must 
add a specification of what knowledge is required in the condition 
for something depending on an agent. Particularly he thinks that the 
knowledge (eiónow) demanded for something to be voluntary must be 
not only of the particular circumstances but also ‘generally’ (6Aws). 

As is clear from the only example he gives of such generally appli- 
cable knowledge, namely knowing ‘that one ought not to’ (óu uh det), 


75 Enn. VI.9.1.36—38: [...] otov ei xbçtos ty tod dstoxtetvar, nv àv oby &xovotov abd 
NEMEAXOTL, ei TOV natéga T|yvóst votrov eiva [...]. 

76 Enn. V1.8.1.38-44: [...] taya © äv xåxeivy Stapwvot ëyovt tò èp’ Eavtd: det Ôù 
xai tiv eidnow èv tà Éxovoio oùx èv roig xatéxaota uóvov eivat, GAA xai ÓXoc. Suc 
ti yàg, ei uèv dyvoet, Sti quoc, &xovotov, ei ÔÈ Gyvoet, StL UN Set, ox Gxovotov; ei 8’ 
Sti Éder pavõáverv; oy Exovotov TO ui] eldévor, Str Eder av ver, Tj TO ånáyov and vob 
uavðávew. [...]. 
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the knowledge he demands is not only general but also normative, i.e. in 
the sense of not only regarding general descriptions of situation traits 
of some type of situation, but also regarding what one ought to do ina 
situation of a given type. 

Though this is not spelled out explicitly at this point, Plotinus hints 
that the reference to knowledge in the original definition of what is éq’ 
uïv is inconsistent, in that it demands one kind of knowledge (about 
particular, i.e. situation-specific facts) while not demanding another 
(general, normative knowledge about what one ought and ought not 
to do). Why should the first (circumstantial and descriptive) ignorance 
be significant but not the second (general and normative) ignorance??? 

What Plotinus builds on, criticizes, and develops within this para- 
graph is basically Aristotle’s account of ‘the voluntary’ and ‘the involun- 
tary’, primarily in EN III. 1—2.? However, as we saw earlier,” Aristotle 
gives no clearcut definition of ‘what depends on us’ (è fjyiv).9? 

Plotinus! criticism 1s directed towards the view that the knowledge 
demanded for an action to be voluntary, and depending on the agent, is 
only knowledge about the particulars of action.*! This evidently seems 


77 I take the seemingly moderating remarks at the end of the passage above, on why 
someone would think that it was natural to grant that only ignorance regarding what 
one ought to do should make an action involuntary, as added by Plotinus for rhetorical 
reasons, i.e. he does not commit himself to the intuitions behind them. 

78 That these are the texts in question is pointed out already by Bréhier 1938, 123f, 
though he does not analyze the references in detail. Aristotle's distinction between the 
voluntary and the involuntary, which forms the basis of his taxonomy of actions, is 
made in several ways: as a distinction between the voluntary (to éxovowov) and the 
involuntary (tò àxovotov) at EN 1109b321T.; between actions, cases or just ‘things’ which 
are voluntary (tà &xo$010) and involuntary (tà äxovora) at EN rr1oa1 ff; between acting 
(noávrew) voluntarily (&xovoioc) or involuntarily (äxovoiws) at EN r111a28. Cf. Section 
3.1 above. The notion of voluntary Plotinus discusses here is, I take it, only one of many 
notions of voluntariness acknowledged by Plotinus. For a thorough analysis of several 
sense of voluntary in Plotinus, cf. O'Brien 1977. 

79 In Section 3.1. 

80 O’Meara 1992, 346 points out that ‘Plotinus furthermore believes (against Aris- 
totle) that the knowledge required as a condition for voluntary action must cover not 
only the particulars of a situation but also general moral rules'. He also thinks Aristotle 
assumed the presence of the latter, though he does not explicitly claim that Plotinus 
misrepresents Aristotle. C£. O'Meara 1992, 346-347. 

9! As we saw in Section 3.1, Aristotle analyzed actions in terms of the particulars of 
the action and the situation. For example, involuntary actions done through ignorance 
(ta SV &yvorav ywoueva, 1110a1) are analyzed in terms of the agent having ignored one 
of the particulars of his action (1111a3), namely, who (tic) is doing it; what (tt) he is doing; 
about what (regi tt) or to what (èv tivi) he is doing it; what he is doing it with (vin) e.g. what 
instrument (otov dgyava); for what result (Évexo. tivos), e.g. safety (otov owtygias); in what 
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to refer to Aristotle's discussion of the particulars of action, but whether 
Plotinus takes this to be specifically Aristotle's view 1s not explicitly 
stated.®? 

Plotinus’ argument has at least two aims. It is meant to show that the 
relevant knowledge—for an action to depend on us—must be general 
(not just particular), and that it must be normative, i.e. about what 
one ought to do (not just factual knowledge concerning the particular 
circumstances of the situation). 

Starting from a criticism of the Aristotelian understanding of these 
notions, Plotinus thus in the passage clearly develops a more exclusive 
notion of éq’ Hiv, in that he adds a restrictive condition in the defi- 
nition of &q' fjuiv, demanding not only that the agent has descriptive 
knowledge of particulars of the situation, as demanded in Aristotle's 
notion of voluntary action, but notably, that the agent has a general and 
normative knowledge about how to act in the given type of situation. 


6.2.2.3. The revised attribution of tò éq’ uiv to wish (BovAnois) 


Plotinus then again picks up the 1ssue hinted at in his initial dismissal 
of the common notion of tò ëp’ fuiv as what one does when acting 
according to one's wishes with nothing opposing one's wishes. As we 
stated above, his problem with this common notion seemed to be that 
wish (BovAyotc) was not by definition rational in the right sense. 


way (óc), e.g. gently or hard (otov rjoéua ñ opddoqa), (1111a5), and getting to know what 
he ignored, he regrets what he did (1110b20; 1110b24; 1111a20). Aristotle then restricts 
the possibility of ignorance, in saying that only a mad person could ignore all the 
particulars, and that no one could ignore who is doing the action, since he would then 
be ignorant of himself. Paradigmatically, involuntary actions by ignorance are done by 
ignorance of the most important particulars, namely what one is doing (fj xoà&c), and 
the result for which one does it (où £vexa) (1111a16—18). Armstrong 1988, ad loc. asserts 
that Plotinus, though discussing rival theories, is not interested here in criticizing them, 
*but with building up his own distinctive Platonic view of human freedom, that we are 
only truly free when we live on our highest level in the realm of the Intellect. I would 
rather suggest that he is criticizing these theories for their problematic elements, to 
present his own view as accounting for these very problems. 

82 As we saw in Chapter 3, however, we do find a definition of éq’ futv in Alexander, 
and even in terms of ‘being the master (x6ovoc) of x’, which was explicitly explained as 
meaning ‘having the power (£&ovoía) over x happening and of x not happening’. De fato 
185.12—14: [...] dua yao tiv touabrnv éEovotav oti t èp fjuiv, StL THV oüvoc ywouévov 
ueis Éouev xboroi, GAN obx ÉEwdév uc aitia. [...] & De fato 212.15-16: [...] tovtov yao 
uóvæv xUELOS tic, Ov xol TOÙ ui] MEdTtEW aùtòs Éxer thv &&ovoíav [...]. Cf. Section 3.4. 
on Alexander. 
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Thus, he goes on (in Ch. 2) to investigate to what we shall attribute 
tO £q' tiv, as it were making a fresh start. As is soon revealed, his 
understanding of this question is as to what capacity of the soul we shall 
attribute tò êp’ rjuiv. 

The argument that follows has the form of a refutation of a number 
of suggestions regarding the answer (without indicating who the propo- 
nents of these views are). 

The first suggestion is then that to éq’ rjuiv is attributed to (1) impulse 
or any kind of desire. ‘The examples are, what is done, or not done, (a) 
by spirit or by appetite, or (b) by calculation of the beneficial accom- 
panied by desire. Plotinus argument against this attribution is that 
if we ascribe it to (a) spirit and appetite, we will grant that some- 
thing depends on children, wild animals, madmen, people out of them- 
selves, people beside themselves (caught) by drugs and casually occur- 
ring imaginations, of which they are not masters (wógioU.9 Further, if 
we ascribe it to (b) calculation accompanied by desire, Plotinus points 
out that we would then include cases where the calculation has gone 
wrong, which seems unacceptable.* 

Plotinus then moves over to the suggestion that we attribute tò £q' 
uv to (2) correct calculation and correct desire. Plotinus here points to the 
ambiguity as to whether (a) the calculation moved the desire, or (b) the 
desire moved the calculation. 

Thus, in the first case (a), if the desires are according to nature, if in 
the sense that they belong to the living being and the composite, then 
the soul followed the necessity of nature, but if in the sense that they 
belong to the soul alone, many of the things which are usually said to 
depend on us will be outside it. In the second case (b) Plotinus asks 


83 Enn, VL8.2.2-3: [...] à yoo vij Sout xoi fjmwvioov óoéEe, [...]. 

9* Enn. V1.8.2.3-5: [...] otov 6 9vu& nocvvevou (i ui xocvvevou), À xibvuto T] Aoyoud 
TOU GULPEQOVTOS LET’ óoé&eog [tj ur] xodvvevou]. [...]. 

85 Enn. VL8.2.5-8: [...] & ei uèv 9up xoi mbvuia, xai nawi xoi noiois tò &c 
abtois TL eivat S@oouev xoi pouvouévors xai &Eeorrxóor xoi Pagudxois &Xobot xoi tais 
TQCCMIATOVOAIS pavtracious, Ov où xvgoor [...]. The fact that Plotinus uses the term 
capable (xdgtot) in his objection might seem to refer to the abandoned definition that 
‘what depends on us’ (ëp’ fjuiv) is what we are (also) masters over doing (xderor meGEan), 
but notably, while the former definition mentioned actions, here Plotinus applies it to 
appearances. 

96 Enn. VL8.2.8-9: [...] et 8$ Aonou® pet’ deéEems, GQ’ ei xoi memAovmuévo TH 
)owoud; [...]. 

97 Enn. VI.8.2.9—10: [...] fj v6 6099 Aoyiop xoi tf dod óo£&a [...]. 
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what bare calculation precedes our passions, which I take it is a merely 
rhetorical question which implies that he thinks that there 1s no such 
calculation. 

Slightly cut of from the preceding cases, Plotinus adds some interest- 
ing remarks on the problem of ‘being led’ as such and asks: 


Or when imagination compels and desire pulls us in whatever direction 
it leads, how in such situations does it make us masters (xvgious)? How 
in general can we be masters (xbçtoi) where we are led? For that which 
is in need and necessarily desires to be satisfied is not master over that 
to which it is simply led. But how in general can something be self- 
originated which comes from something else and has come to be as it is 
from thence? For it lives according to that and as it is formed by it; or in 
this way soulless things will be able to have something depending on them; 
for fire also acts as it has come to be. But if it is because the living being 
and the soul knows what it does, if it knows by sense-perception, what 
help is that to that which depends on them? For sense-perception does not 
give mastery of the work since it only sees. But if by knowledge, if it is by 
knowledge of what is being done, here too it only knows, but something 
else leads to action; but if reason or knowledge acts against the desire 
and gets the better of it, we must enquire to what this is to be referred, 
and in general where it takes place. And if reason itself makes another 
desire, we must understand how; but if it puts a stop to the desire and 
stands still and this is where that which depends on us is, this will not be in 
action, but will stand in Intellect; since everything in the sphere of action, 
even if reason is dominant, is mixed and cannot have that which depends on 
us in a pure form.*? 


The above remarks, though somewhat brief, do give us interesting 
insight into what Plotinus sees as the issue here. His concern obviously 
first hinges on the fact that having a desire seems to imply that one 1s 
being led. Secondly, it regards the larger issue of any kind of what we 


88 Enn. VL8.2.17-37: [...] fj te pavtacia àvoyxáGovoo. fj te deetic èp 6 u àv Gyn 
Élnouoa zc èv tovto xvolouc no; xc 8’ SAWS xpo, ob Gydueda; TO yàg £vóséc 
&E àvéyans mAnooosoc SQeyouevov oOx Éot xUQLOV toO èp’ Ô MaVTEAMS dyevou. mc Ò’ 
ÓXoc adtd TL xao! abtob, 6 nag’ GAdrov xai &oyi]v eis GAAO Eyer xåxeŭðev yeyévntar oldv 
got; xat’ Exetvo yoo Ci xoi Ds xénAaorav À obo ye xal TA Goya Eer TO êm’ adTOIS 
tı etAnpévar moet yào Oc yeyévntar xal TO nõo. ei & StL yryvMoxet TO Giov xai Å puyn 
ö nowi, ei uév aiodmoe, tic À moooürpa] moóc tò én’ adtois civar, ob yàg À alodyots 
nenoinxe tot ~eyou xúorov isotoa uóvov. et ÔÈ VVHOEL, ei UEV YVOOEL TOD TOLOULÉVOU, xai 
évradda olde uóvov, GAO Sé Emi thy noàEw äyer ei 68 xoi MAEd TI ÓosEw ó A6yos noi 
À f) von xai xoatet, eic ti &vaqéost Entntéov, xai Soc x00 totto ovupatvet. «ai ei uèv 
avtos Any Óóos&w rower, zc Anntéov' ei 68 TI doeë aaboas £otr] xai Evtadda tò èp’ 
uiv, ox v mEdEEL TOTO čata, GAN’ Ev và othoeta rotto: Eel xod TO Ev TEGEEL TV, XV 
xOATH ó Aóyoc, uxtòv xai où xadaoov Sivatat TO èp’ fjv ëyew. [...]. 
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might call ontological dependence, e.g. the fact of depending primarily 
in the way one zs on something external, as a problem for speaking of 
something as depending on itself. 

Both of these concerns arise through the intuition that ‘being led” 
as well as ‘being ontologically dependent on something else’ appear to 
exclude ‘being master’ of one's activity, and thus tò éq’ tiv. It is note- 
worthy that these concerns do not deal with anything like ‘not being 
able to act or be otherwise’, but simply deal with dependence on some- 
thing external, and the fact that we in this respect seem comparable to 
soulless things. 

The issue here is then very similar to the the one in On fate (IIL. 1), dis- 
cussed above. Significantly, Plotinus dismisses the solution that know- 
ing what one does, whether as sense-perception or as knowledge, makes 
human agency different in this respect, since these are merely forms 
of observing what one does, and thus are distinct from what leads to 
action. This again indicates that Plotinus, like in On fate (III.1), is inter- 
ested in identifying a causal principle that cannot be found in e.g. soul- 
less things. 

Though it is not entirely obvious what Plotinus’ conclusion from the 
above list of candidates for the attribution of tò &q' fuiv would be, when 
summarizing the account in the following chapter, he concludes: 


Now, we traced back that which depends on us to wish, and then placed 
this (sc. wish) in reason, and then in right reason?? 


So, we should take this much of the previous discussion to be Ploti- 
nus’ own view. The rest we could prima facie see as problems either with 
alternative accounts or with Plotinus own account. The fact that he 
introduces Chapter 3 by saying that ‘we must therefore enquire about 
these matters’, apparently referring to the just-raised questions, indi- 
cates that these problems concern his own view as well, and cannot be 
left aside just yet. 


89 Plotinus here not only repeats the view but also the example, i.e. of fire, of his 
early On fate HI.1 [3], ch. 7, that things merely having an impulse (6gur) in the sense 
of being enslaved to their constitution (xataoxevy), do not qualify as having anything 
depending on them. Cf. Section 6.1.1. above. A difference lies in that Plotinus here does 
not use the term *xavaoxevi] but talks of *óc yeyévntar (how something, e.g. fire, has 
come to be). 

90 V1.8.3.2-4: [...] àvayayovres toivuv tò èp’ tiv eic BovAnowy, eita tavtny èv Xóyo 
Péuevor, eita èv dy dov [...]. 
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6.2.2.4. A second revised knowledge-condition for the definition of éq’ 
fjuiv: rational knowledge of why something is right 


Plotinus then restricts what was said before (in ch. 2) by adding that 
the right reason he talked about belongs to rational knowledge (tò ris 
ëmotmuns). His point is that one must know why the belief one has is 
true, not just hold it as true and act on it: 


[B]ut perhaps we ought to add to ‘right’ that it belongs to rational 
knowledge; for if someone had a right opinion and acted on it he 
would not indisputably have the power of self-determination if he acted, 
without knowing why his opinion was right, but led to his duty by chance 
or some imagination, since when we say that imagination does not depend 
on us, how can we put those who act by it in the class of the self- 
determined. (my italics)?! 


Moreover, again the Aristotelian condition for actions to depend on us 
employed in KN III. 1-5 (namely that the principle, a desire informed 
concerning the particulars of the situation, is in the agent) is dismissed 
by Plotinus as being too weak. Thus, Plotinus thinks that whether 
something the agent does actually depends on the agent, depends on how 
the belief, i.e. the agent's reason for acting, was formed. If the agent 
knows why the belief is true, that belief qualifies as a self-determined 
principle. Thus, Plotinus again shows an exclusive notion of éq’ jiv. 
Given the brief statements he makes, we cannot say whether this is 
meant to be an additional condition, i.e. an additional revision of the 
condition for something depending on an agent, or whether it 1s rather 
an explanation of the previous condition. In either case, Plotinus states 
here that the general normative knowledge referred to earlier as a 
necessary and sufficient condition for an action to be ég’ tiv in fact 
also involves knowing why one way of acting in a given type of situation 
is the right one. 


9! VL8.9.4—10: [...]—towg 68 Set rooodetvar TH óo0à TO ts morum où yåo, et vic 
&50EaGEV SENS xoi Emeakev, £yov àv tows avauqioPrtytov tò aùteķovoov, ei uù tds 
Stott EDs, GAAG TUYY  Pavtacia tivi moòs TO dÉOV AXES Emel xoi thv Pavtaciav obx 
èp’ fjuiv eivat Myovtes tovs xat’ adtiv Sedvtag næs av eic vo adteEovoiov táčayev; 
[...]. As Armstrong (ad loc.) points out, Plotinus elsewhere distinguishes between two 
kinds of imagination (IV.3-5; 27-29), i.e. pavtaciot belonging to the higher and to the 
lower soul, respectively (IV.3.31). 
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6.2.2.5. The notion of éq’ fuiv explained as what happens from a 
self-determined principle (Gey) a9ve&ovotoc) 


In spelling out the additional knowledge-condition, Plotinus says that 
agents acting not from rational knowledge (ie. of why their beliefs 
are right), but from e.g. impressions, do not have a self-determined 
principle (eig Gexnv av$ve&ovotov où váEousev)? Thus, he here spells 
out the condition for something, e.g. an action, depending on us as what 
proceeds from a self-determined principle, so that the following holds: 
An action depends on an agent if and only if that agent is a self- 
determined principle. 

Now, this evidently reminds of the terminology of the later On proo- 
idence I (II.2 [47]), where, as we saw above, Plotinus gave as the con- 
dition for something depending on us that we have to have in us a self- 
determined principle (äexh atteEovotoc). The example he gave there 
was how we are led towards the noble things through our nature, which 
qualified as such a self-determined principle (Gey a9ve&ovotoc). 

To summarise then, the kind of wish to which tò éq' fjv was 
attributed was placed in right reason. This meant that it not only was 
based on a correct belief, but that it was based on knowledge of why 
one's belief was true. An agent acting from this wish qualified as acting 
from a self-determined principle. 

One might still ask whether it was the belief or the wish resulting 
from it that was the principle? Plotinus implicitly answers the question: 


[W]e shall ascribe self-determination (tò adteëovatov) to the one who, 
through the activities of the intellect, is free from the affections of the 
body—We trace back that which depends on us to the noblest principle, the 
activity of Intellect, and shall grant that the premises of action derived 
from this are truly free, and that the desires roused by thinking are not 
involuntary, and we shall say that it (self-determination) is admitted to 
the gods who live in this way.°? 


Thus, Plotinus explains here how the notion of éq’ tiv is to be ex- 
plained in terms of the agent having self-determination, to abtegovotov. 
He restates that for an agent to have something depending on himself, 


92 Enn. VL8.3.17-18. 

33 VL8.9.19-26: [...] và 58 Sta vot Tv éveoyeLdv &Aevüéoo vOv nadyudtov tot 
OŒUATOS TO adTEEOVOLOV SMooUEV—eis GEYT|V TO EM’ Hiv xoXMovnv åváyovtes TV TOÙ 
vod avéoyetav xoi tas évreU0ev mootdoes gevdéoas Óvvog (eivai) ôboouev, xoi vüc 
ÓpéEetc và èx Tod vosiv éyeQopévac ox Gxovotous [eivat Sboouev], xoi Tots oic toðtov 
Cor tov 1oózov [600t và xai deter tÅ xoxà vodv Coo1] qrjoouev xaostvas. [...]. 
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he must have self-determination, and this is spelled out as (1) (acting on) 
premises deriving from the activity of intellect (premises thus qualifying 
as free), and consequently (ii) (acting on) desires aroused by thinking 
(desires thus qualifying as not involuntary). 


6.2.2.6. The notion of éq’ fuiv in action 


In Chapter 5, Plotinus brings up several problems pertaining to making 
sense of the notion of &q' fuiv in relation to action. Already in Chap- 
ter 4 he briefly hinted at a similar problem concerning desire: 


But all the same one might enquire how what happens according to 
desire can be self-determined when desire leads one to what is outside 
[oneself] and has deficiency in it; for that which desires is led, even if it is 
led to the good. 


This concern, then, refers to the fact that every desire in a sense 1s 
determined by an object external to the agent,® which seems to cast 
a shadow over even the desires aroused by Intellect, and the actions 
from which was called éq’ fuiv earlier on.% 

In Chapter 5, however, the problem is posed slightly differently. The 
problem is stated in terms of how self-determination and depending on 
oneself can be present in the soul when it is active according to intellect 
and engaged in practical action according to virtue.” First, Plotinus 
states that while we are not masters of the accomplishment of actions, and 
while thus self-determination and depending on oneself would seem not 
to be properly ascribed to the accomplishment of action, in fact it should, 
e.g. with reference to acting finely and to all such qualities of the action 
coming from oneself. The central problem, though, has to do with 


94 Enn, V1.8.4.1-4: [...] Kaitou Cytijoeiev av vic, zc mote tO xat’ Ópoe&v yryvouevov 
adte£ovorov gotat ts ÓpéEeog Emi tò Fw dyovons xai tò ÉVOEËS £yovorg yetar yào TO 
dpeyouevov, xàv ei ztoóc TO &yatov yowo [...]. 

% A similar emphasis on desires qua having external objects was found in Seneca, cf. 
Section 4.2. 

96 Plotinus then transfers this issue to the Intellect, and spends a chapter on solving 
it. C£. below on the notion applied to Intellect. 

97 Enn. VI.8.5.1—3: [...] *Ag” oov èv và uóvo vootvu tò adte—ovotov xai tò én’ abd 
xal £v v TH xadaed À xoi £v yuy xata vodv évegyovoy xai xovà Aeetiv TEattovoy; 
[...]. I take the issue to be how, i.e. rather than if and thus the initial question Plotinus 
asks here Ag’ oùv èv và uóvo voodvtt) is no more than rhetorical. 

98 Enn. V1.8.5.4-7: [...] noðtov uév où TEd¢ TH TEdEW tows xor] ói6óvav où yào ueis 
TOU TUXELV HUQLOL. EL Ó& MEDS TO xac xai TO MéVTA TOOL TA TAQ’ adTOB, TAXA uev àv 
tovto óp0Gc A€youto. [...]. 
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(virtuous) action always being initiated by external factors, of which we 
are not masters: 


But in what way does this depend on us? If, for instance, because there is 
a war, we are brave; i.e., how does then the activity depend on us, when 
if war did not break out it would not be possible to excercise this activity? 
And the same goes for all the other actions according to virtue as well, 
since virtue 1s always compelled, in the light of the circumstances, to do 
this or that.’ 


Plotinus moreover dismisses one plausible solution to the problem, 
namely: 


If then virtue when it is active in actions 1s forced to help, how could it 
have that which depends on it purely? Should we say that the actions are 
forced but the wish and the reason which are before the action are not 
forced? But if this is so, by placing them only in what comes before what 
is done, we shall be placing self-determination, and that which depends 
on virtue itself, outside the action. !00 


The above suggested solution, then, states that everything about the 
action is compelled, and that only what preeceds the action, namely 
the wish and the reason, depends on us, e.g. depends on virtue itself. 
I thus take it that Plotinus here dismisses this suggestion, as too sim- 
plistic. Moreover, he does so in the light of the fact that making sense 
of how actions can be said to depend on us simply is part of his con- 
ception of the issue.!°! While the above solution is probably seen by 
Plotinus as being, as it were, ‘in the right direction’, it is clear from this 
dismissal, and from the following discussion in the rest of Chapter 5, 
that Plotinus seeks a solution that makes sense of the intuition behind 
the initial common notion of éq’ fjuiv of Chapter 1, namely that there is 
something about actions that depends on us. 


99 Enn. VL8.5.7-13: [...] xeivo 8& ns èp’ fiiv; otov ei, dou nóXseuoc, évôgitoiuedar 
héyw dé Tv tote evégyetav móc èp’ fjuiv, óxóre nohéuov uù xatahaBdvtos obx AV TV 
ÉVÉQYELUV taty moujoaodat; Guoiws ÔË xoi &xi TOV GALOVv TEdEEWV TOV xoà ÜQETV 
ånaoðv roùs 16 rooonintov el åàvayxatouévns Tis GoEti|s Todi Tj Todi EoyaCeodan. [...]. 

100 Enn. VL9.5.20—27: [...] ei oùv éveoyottoa èv tais noó&sow À det) Âvéyxaotor 
Bondetv, xc àv xadaeds Éxor vo én’ obvii; Ge’ oov Tas nodeg LÈV åàvayxaiac, thv 68 
BovAnouw thv rod TOV nodčewv xai TOV AOYOV oùx Tivo-yxaouévov qrjoouev; GAN’ ei TOÜTO, 
£v Ad "éuevor TH 1EO tod noattouévov, ÉE ts TEGEEWS TO AdTEEOVOLOV xai TO EN’ 
aùt ti Geet Ojoouev. [...]. 

101 This might not seem entirely clear in this chapter. However, taking what we found 
in the Enneads outside VI.8, Plotinus seems wholly committed to the conception that 
the issue at stake is to show how actions can be said to be éq’ uiv. 
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Thus, at the beginning of Chapter 6, he on the one hand first of all 
states the part of the preceding analysis that should be kept, namely: 


If then what we are saying now is correctly said and what we said before 
will be in tune with it, we shall assert that virtue and intellect have the 
mastery and that we should refer that which depends on us and what is free 
to them.!? 


The point, then, which Plotinus keeps from the preceding analysis, 
regards to what tò &q' fjv should be referred, i.e. not what zs &q* fjuiv. 
He then moves on to spelling out the details of this part of his account, 
saying as follows about virtue in action: 


[B]ut when compulsory passions and actions come in the way it (sc. 
virtue) has not in its supervision wished that they should occur, but all 
the same even among these it will keep its independence by referring 
back to itself even here; for it will not follow the lead of the facts, [...] 
having in view its own excellence and not the existence of what is subject 
to 1t; so that also in practical actions self-determination and depending on us 
1s not referred to practice and outward activity, but to the inner activity, 
thought and contemplation, of virtue itself: 


It is clear then, that already here the idea is hinted at, that while tò éq’ 
Tiuiv is, in relation to action, to be referred not to the outward activity 
but to the inner activity of virtue, Plotinus is nevertheless committed to 
showing that there 1s something about our engagement in action that 
depends on us. Thus, this statement, specifying in what sense tò eq’ 
fjuiv in action refers to virtue, while maintaining that the activity of 
virtue entirely determines the way the virtuous agent acts, then opens 
up for a more sophisticated solution than the ones analyzed in the 
preceding discussion. Some lines ahead, Plotinus thus states explicitly 
what does depend on us in action: 


So it is still clearer, that the immaterial is the free, and it is to this 
that which depends on us is to be referred and this wish which has the 
mastery and is by itself, even if something directs it by necessity to what 


102 Enn. V1.8.6.3-6: [...] et oùv ta te v6v dQdG> Aéyeta, £xeivà te TOUTOL ovuqovoc 
ter, qrjoouev thv uev Goetiv xoi tòv votv xLoLa eivor xoi eic voro. xofivor &voryew tò èp’ 
fiiv xai tò £XevOeoov [...]. 

103 Enn. VL8.6.10-22: [...] nooomnrovrov 68 vv &voyxaiov naðnuátæv te xoi mod- 
Eewv éqeotdoav tatta uev uh BeBovkedodor yevéodor, Guws ye wiv xai èv Tovtois aow- 
oew TO EY’ AUTH eic adTIV xai ÉVTADDA évapégouoav: ot yàp Tots xoiyuaotw eEpepeodar 
[...] oxondv tò xahov adris Éxouoav, GAN où tò eivat tov dx’ aùthv: Gore xoi tO èv taig 
medéeow aùteķovoov xoi tO Eq’ uïv odx ei TO TEATTEW åváyeoða OVS’ elg thv £&o, GAN 
eic thv £vróc èvéoysiav xai vónow xai Dewotav adtis ts doetiic. [...]. 
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1s external. Thus, what (happens) from this wish and because of it, depends 
on us, both when it acts externally and when it is by itself; what it wishes 
and makes actual without hindrance, this primarily depends on us.!* 


Thus, Plotinus states here that even in action, there is something that 
depends on us, namely that which derives from the wish which is iden- 
tified with the thought and contemplation of virtue. Thus we might 
formulate as a condition for something depending on us: Something 
depends on an agent if and only if it happens because of a wish coming 
about through the thought and contemplation of virtue. 

That Plotinus grants here that among the things depending on us are 
ordinary actions is clear not only from what he states in the passage, i.e. 
that it is added to the condition that it is valid for the external as well 
as the internal activity, but moreover from the last sentence, in which 
Plotinus refers to the initial common notion from Chapter 1, of to àq' 
‘piv as what is done when nothing opposes the agents wishes. 

The ambition to make sense of the notion in relation to action is 
then finally shown in Plotinus’ summary of his own solution, at the 
beginning of the succeeding Chapter 7: 


The soul, then, becomes free when it presses on without hindrance to 
the Good by means of Intellect, and what it does through this depends on 
itself. 196 


6.2.2.7. Conclusions 


To conclude, then, Plotinus in his analysis of the conditions for apply- 
ing the notion of &q* fjuiv to the level of the individual souls on the 
one hand, picks up what he treats as a common notion of tò £&q' tiv, 
referring it to wish, so that what we do according to our wish, with 


10^ Enn. VI8.6.26—31: [...] dote eivat oaq£oteoov, óc TO &vXóv êon TO £AebOsoov xoi 
ets voUto f| &voryovyr] tod èp’ Hiv xoi ad À Bovinos À xvota xoi Ey’ Eavtijs oboa, xal 
el tu ÉmT EEE mods tà ÉEw èE àvéyans. doa oùv èx Tabtns xai Sua tabtyv, èp’ fjuiv, 
gw te xal êp abris Ô at Povdretor xod ÉVEQYET Aveurodiotws, totto xai TQHTOV 
eg’ Hiv. [...]. Armstrong generally, but not always, seems to translate &q* Éautis as 
‘independent’, which, I take it, has no basis in the text, and is also wrong. I have chosen 
the rather neutral expression ‘by itself”. 

105 Plotinus, in fact, in the first lines of Chapter 6, explicitly picks up the initial 
common notion of tò éq’ fjuiv, saying, Enn. VI.8.6.1-3: [...] Hlc ov eig BovAnow 
TQOTEQOV åvýyouev TODTO kéyovtes “Ô nagà TO BovAndAvaL yévorto äv”; Tj xàxet &Xéyevo 
“A un yévowo". [...]. 

106 Enn. VL8.7.1-9: [...] Tivetor oov puyh uév &Aeuüéoo Sua vot moóc tò åyaðòv 
onevóovoa àveuzoótotoc, xai ô dua voto mowi, èp abti [...]. 
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nothing opposing it, is &q" fjuiv. Presumably given that the notion of 
wish traditionally is too ambiguous for Plotinus’ demands, he dismisses 
this original notion. In preparing for his own account, he also brings 
up, and criticizes, a version of the Aristotelian position as to what kind 
of knowledge or awareness is needed for actions to be éq’ rjuiv and vol- 
untary. Thus he dismisses the view that merely demands awareness of 
particular facts of the situation of the action. Instead, he first argues 
that general normative knowledge, i.e. of what one ought and ought 
not to do in a given situation, should be demanded for something to 
be &g' fiuiv. Moreover, he specifies that this means not only acting from 
the right belief about what one ought to do, but that one has rational 
knowledge, i.e. of why this is the right way to act. In spelling out the 
latter point, Plotinus introduces a new way of describing the condition 
for something being éq’ uiv, namely that the agent must qualify as a 
self-determined principle. This formulation of the condition then cor- 
responds to what we find in the later treatise On providence I (III.2[47]), 
where Plotinus also formulates the condition for something depending 
on us, in terms of that we must have in us a self-determined principle 
(&oxi] abteEovotoc). The example he gave there was how we are led 
towards the noble things through our nature, which qualified as a self- 
determined principle (àoyr] aove&ovovoc), and which we interpreted as 
a strictly normative notion of nature. But here in VI.8, then, Plotinus, 
rather than referring to a normative sense of nature, spells out the sense 
in which we can be self-determined principles in terms of the general 
normative knowledge of what we ought to do in a given situation. Not 
surprisingly Plotinus, after having gone through numerous problems 
pertaining to making sense of the notion of éq’ uiv in relation to exter- 
nal action, spells out the condition for something being éq’ fjuiv with 
reference to the activity of virtue. As he carefully makes clear himself, 
the notion of virtue here 1s virtue qua thought and contemplation aim- 
ing at the perfection or excellence of the soul, and it does not involve 
any passions." ‘Thus described, his condition for something being &q' 
Tiuiv is that Something depends on an agent if and only if it happens because of a 
wish coming about through the thought and contemplation of virtue. Significantly, 


107 Cf. Enn. VL8.6.22—24: [...] Sef 8& tiv àoeviv tavtyV vobv twa Aéyew eivat où 
ouvagtuodvra ta tab) và dovAwdévra À uevontüévra và Xóyo:[...]. Plotinus thus does 
not ‘count’ the passions, however well-enslaved or well-limited they may be by reason. 
For various relevant aspects of the Plotinian notion of virtue, cf. Schniewind 2003 and 


Dillon 1996. 
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he takes this condition to apply equally well to the inner activity of 
virtue when it is by itself, as well as to cases where the circumstances 
forces virtue to engage in external action. Plotinus thus in the end picks 
up the initially dismissed common notion of éq’ fjuiv which referred it 
to wish tout court. Plotinus’ notion of é@’ uïv on the level of individ- 
ual human souls, then, while plausibly saving the intuitions behind a 
common notion of tò &q' wiv, mainly that it should apply to external 
actions, and that it should make reference to wish, nevertheless spells 
out the details in much more technical detail. Significantly, in the light 
of the three traditions discussed in Chapters 3-5 of the present study, 
Plotinus not only develops what could be called an exclusive notion of 
èp’ fjuiv, Le. one demanding that for something to be &q* fjuiv, it must 
have an in some sense rational origin in us. Plotinus in fact problema- 
üzes the sense in which an origin can be said to be rational, e.g. by 
distinguishing different ways of how reasoning comes about. He thus 
ends up with a condition that surpasses the conditions of e.g. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (demanding rational assent), Chrysippus and the Early 
Stoa (referring to the co-causal role of human assent), and instead gives 
a condition demanding that the agent (i) is virtuous, (ii) thus thinks and 
contemplates, regarding e.g. what one ought to do, and (iii) when act- 
ing, is not concerned with the outer consequences of the actions, but 
with the inner perfection of the soul. T'hus Plotinus, while pointing out 
that the outcome, qua quality, of actions, e.g. fine (xaA@c) in a sense is 
èp’ tiv, the kind of wish, thought, or contemplation of virtue that he 
mentions in the condition for an action to be éq’ tiv is not directed 
towards that outcome, but towards the inner perfection of the soul.!9? 
Given what we found in the preceding traditions, then, if anything, this 
account comes closest to the Roman Stoa, e.g. the notions of in nostra 
potestate in Seneca, and the notions of tà éq' fjuiv in Musonius, Epicte- 
tus, and Marcus Aurelius. 


6.2.3. The notion applied to Intellect 


As we said above, Plotinus already in the introductory paragraph to 
VL.8 set out as the objective of the treatise to investigate if and how the 
notion of éq' ftv could be transfered to among other things Intellect, 


108 The interpretation given here thus deviates in particular from the idea that 
Plotinus somehow elaborates with two notions of &q' tiv, defended in e.g. Graeser 
1972b, 123. 
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Le. how that which depends on itself, tò êm? att, could be said in 
relation to Intellect. In this section, I will attempt to state what the 
result of this part of his investigation amounts to. 

To understand how Plotinus applies or transfers the notion of éq’ 
fiiv to Intellect, it is useful to look at his solution to a problem per- 
taining not only to Intellect but to beings on lower levels as well. The 
problem concerns whether, in relation to something which is not being 
able to be otherwise than it 1s, or act otherwise than it acts, one can 
speak of its being and activity as depending on itself. In relation to 
Intellect, Plotinus states the problem thus: 


And indeed one should also wonder concerning Intellect itself, whether, 
when (it is) just what it is by nature, and (acts) as it acts by nature, it could 
be said to have freedom and that which depends on itself, when not acting 
does not depend on it, And in addition, whether that which depends on them 
can properly be said about those who have no practical action.!9? 


Plotinus has, as we have seen both in VI.8 and elsewhere (i.e. in II.1), 
dismissed the idea that one can ascribe tò &q' futv to anything sim- 
ply on the basis that it acts on impulse, since many such cases, e.g. fire 
acting, merely qualify as cases of things being enslaved by their consti- 
tution and moving according to it (60a dovAevovta Ti adtov xovaoxevi 
qéoevou xaxà tavtnv).!!° It is then from this point of view that the prob- 
lem in the passage arises.!!! In the present context, however, instead of 
speaking of being enslaved by one's constitution (and saving the term 
qois for references to the normative notion of nature), Plotinus here 
talks of being enslaved by one’s nature.!!? Plotinus’ solution to this prob- 
lem, as regards Intellect, is based on criticism and a sort of revision of 
the notion of being forced or enslaved, particularly in relation to the 
notion of éq’ tiv. The first part of the argument then strictly deals 
with this revision of the notions of enslavement and force: 


Now, where there is no compulsion to follow another, how can one speak 
of slavery? How could something borne towards the Good be under 


109 Eng, VL8.4.4—9: [...] «oi ù xai megi tod vot adtod dxogytéov, ei Óneo néqvxe 
xal WS TÉPUXEV &veoyOv A€youto àv vo éhevdeQov Éyew xai vo êm abTH, oUx Éyov EN’ 
adt® TÒ wh motety. éxeita, ci Aoc xvoloc Agyouto èn’ &xeivov td én’ abtoic, oic MEGEC où 
maggot. [...]. 

110 On this expression cf. Enn. IIL.1.7.20-21 discussed above. 

111 This parallel becomes even clearer when, in his solution, Plotinus brings up the 
metaphor of slavery. 

112 As is hinted already by the expressions ‘nee méqvxe' and ‘gs méqvxev in the 
passage above. 
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compulsion since its desire for the Good will be voluntary if it knows 
that it is good and goes to it as good? For the involuntary is a leading 
away from the good and towards the compulsory, if something 1s carried 
to that which is not good for it; and that is enslaved which is not master 
of its going to the Good, but, since something stronger than it stands 
over it, it is enslaved to that and led away from its own goods. For it is for 
this reason that slavery 1s ill spoken of, not where one has no power to go 
to the bad, but where one has no power to go to one's own good but is 
led away to the good of another! 


Plotinus here interprets the notions of force and being enslaved in the 
light of two cases, (1) there 1s an external factor somehow determining 
one's state, not according to one's own good, but according to its own 
good, and (ii) one is in a state which corresponds to one's own good 
but one has no capacity of being differently. In Plotinus view, this far, 
if (i) is the case, then—and then only—is there a case of enslavement 
and force. Thus, if (ii) is the case, there 1s no case of enslavement or 
force at all. He then applies this revised understanding of the notions of 
force and enslavement to the expression ‘being enslaved to one’s nature’ 
in relation to Intellect, in order to state how the activity of Intellect 
depends on itself: 


But to speak of being enslaved to one’s own nature is making two things, 
one which is enslaved and one to which it 1s enslaved. But how 1s a simple 
nature and single active actuality not free, when it does not have one part 
potential and one actual? For it could not be said to be active according 
to its nature as if its substance was one thing and its activity another 
if being and acting there are the same. If then the activity neither is 
because of another nor depends on another, how is it not free?!!* 


The solution here, then, relies on the fact that Intellect is simply activity. 
Thus an underlying assumption is that for the problem to arise, there 


15 Enn. VL8.4.11-22: [...] Ñ, et uh étéow Exeodar Twayxaota, xc àv tò ovhees 
kéyouto; WMHs SE Eds TO dyatóv TL qeoóuevov Mvayxaouévov àv ei] éxovoiov ts éqéosoc 
ovorg, ei eldac ott åyaðòv ws én’ åyaðòv lov To yàp åxovorov ånaywyh G10 tod dyotob 
HO TQÙS TO VAYHOOUÉVOV, ei MEDS TODTO HéQoLTO, 6 ur] åyaðòv adta: xai DOUAEVEL TOÜTO, 
Ô ui xúgróv £ouv èni TO ya Oov ÉADELV, GAN ÉTÉQOU HQEÏTTOVOS EPEOTHXOTOS ÜTOYETOL TOV 
abtod &yadav SoviAetov Éxelvo. du todto yào xal SovAcia péyetar oy OÙ tic OÙX Éyet 
éEovoiav &ni tò xoxóv ÉADELV, GAN ov èni tò åyaðòv tò &avvot dyóuevoc xoóc TO åyaðòv 
tò &AXov. [...]. 

114 Enn. V].8.4.22—29: [...] tÒ 6$ xai Sovdevew Aéyew ti abtod pÜoer S40 noLlotvtds 
got, TÓ te SovdAetov xoi TO ©. quois Sé GNA xoi éevéoyera pia xoi od68 TO ÔUVOUEL 
Éyovoa Ao, GAO SE TO EvEeQyEla, MHS oUx EdevBEQa; OVSE yàg WC MEPUXE A€YoLTO àv 
Éveoyeiv GAAS obons tis ototac, tis dE évepyelas GAANG, cineg tò abt TO elvat £xei xal 
TÒ éveoyeiv. ei oùv ote SU Étegov oùte èp’ &réoo, NH oùx &Xevüéoo; [...]. 
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must be a clear distinction to be made between a nature that deter- 
mines on the one hand and an activity that is determined on the other. 
The problem thus construed would then presumably arise in the case 
of e.g. a wild animal, the doings and desires of which are determined 
by its nature in the sense at stake here. 

Moreover, there 1s the 1ssue of whether the notion applies at all to 
Intellect. Plotinus here shifts to a sort of negative way of making sense 
of how it applies to Intellect: 


And even if that which depends on itself is unsuitable language, but there 
1s something higher than that which depends on itself here, even so it 
depends on itself because it does not depend on another nor is another 
master of its activity; nor indeed of its substance, if it is principle (of its 
substance). And even if Intellect has another principle, it is not outside it, 
but it is in the Good. And if it is active according to that Good, it (has) 
much more that which depends on itself and freedom; since one secks 
freedom and that which depends on oneself for the sake of the Good. 
If then it is active according to the Good, it would still more (have) that 
which depends on itself; for it has already what starts from itself towards 
it, and in itself what would be better for it, being in it, if it is directed 
towards it. (my italics).1!5 


The stance taken here by Plotinus 1s that on the one hand the notion 
does not apply to Intellect. ‘Though he hints that what is at stake in 
relation to Intellect is something ‘higher’, he does not spell out in detail 
why this is so. On the other hand, then, he thinks that the notion 
does apply to Intellect. This is mainly motivated with reference to 
Intellect not fullfilling the negations of the conditions he has specified 
for something to depend on itself, i.e. Intellect is master of its activity, 
since there is nothing else that is master of its activity. But this is 
also motivated by Intellect being ‘in its good’. The strongest intuition 
behind Plotinus’ account, then, is in the end that the notion not only 
applies to Intellect, but also applies in the purest form to Intellect. 

In Chapter 6, Plotinus again makes a more precise description of the 
sense in which Intellect depends on itself: 


115 Enn, VL8.4.29—40: [...] «oi ei wt) tò én’ att &áouóosu GAG ueitov évtatda tod 
én’ abvt@, xai ottws ÈT abt, Stu ui Ep’ &véoo UNS’ GAO ts £veoyetag XUQLOV' ObSE yào 
Tis ovoiac, eizeo Koy). xoi ei hànv ÔË ó vos GoxT eet, GAN oùx EE adtod, GAN èv 
TH Gyato. xal ei xat’ éxetvo tò Gyaddv, TOAD WGAAOV (tò) ex’ adTH xoi tò &Aebüseoov 
axel xai To &AeUteoov xai 16 én’ adt@ vc Entei tod Gyadod xóow. ei obv xatà tò åyaðòv 
éveoyet, u&AXov àv TO êm’ adtT Tjór yao ÉXEL TO MEd adTO & adtod OÔQUHUEVOV xai èv 
att@ [eineg xoóc adtd], Ó Guewov àv ein adto èv abt@ àv eivan, eimeg mods abc. [...]. 
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But the contemplative, and the primary, Intellect (has) that which de- 
pends on itself in this way, that its work in no way depends on another, 
but it is entirely turned to itself and its work is itself and it rests in the 
Good, in want of nothing and being complete, and, as if living according 
to its wish; but its wish 1s the thought, but was called wish, because 1t 
was to its mind; for what is called wish imitates what is to its mind. For 
wish wants the Good; but thinking is truly in the Good. That Intellect 
therefore has what the wish wants, that by which it becomes thought 
when it attains it. If then we grant that which depends on us to willing the 
Good, how would not that which is already situated in what its wish 
wants possess it? Or else it must be assumed to be something greater, if 
one would not want that which depends on oneself to go up so high.!!9 


Thus, Plotinus here again underlines the following features of how 
the notion of ëp’ fuiv can be understood in relation to Intellect: (1) 
Given its self-directedness, its work in no way depends on another, 
which is explained by the fact that—unlike beings engaging in practical 
action and whose work is thereby dependent on external factors, both 
as to the initiation and the accomplishment of actions—Intellect, qua 
contemplation, is its own work, and thus turned entirely to itself. Also 
(ui) Intellect rests in its own good, which is also spelled out as it lives 
according to its wish, i.e. being in that state which its wish aims for.!!” 
Both these features, then, are in a way simply another way of stating 
that there is no distinction to be made between what Intellect aims at, 
strives towards, 1s directed to on the one hand, and what its activity 1s, 
on the other. 


116 Enn, V1.8.6.32-45: [...] 6 dE Bewertixds vot xai TE@tog otto tò èp’ abt, St TÒ 
Éoyov adto undauds én’ GAAM, AAAA tc ÉTÉOTQATTOL MEdS AÜTOV xoi TO ÉQYOV TO 
abtos xai èv và àyotG xeluevos àvevôehs xoi mions Oxíoyov xoi otov xatà Bovino 
Cav: 1| 6£ PovAnots À vóna, Bovanois & £Aéyün, StL xavà vobv: À yàg Aeyouévn BovAnots 
TO atà voðv puuettor. À yao Bovino Dést tò åyaðóv: tò SE vosiv GAnI@> &ouv èv 
TH dyad. éxer obv éxetvoc, SreQ Å PovdAnots Béher xoi ob trxotoa àv vot vónotc 
yivetat. ei oov BovAroet tod åyaðoð viüsuev TO èp’ fjv, tò dy £v © Dérer Å Bovinos 
civar iôguuévov stc où 10 èp abvà exe; À wetCov eivar Detéov, ei un uc BAL eic Toto 
àvaBaiveuv tò èp’ adt@. [...]. 

17 Armstrong, ad loc., rightly points out that in this passage Plotinus is playing with 
the common meaning of xatà voóv as ‘according to one’s mind’, ‘as one likes it’ and 
the sense in the passage ‘according to Intellect’. He however draws the conclusion that 
*Plotinus, like other Greek philosophers, makes no distinction between thinking and 
willing’, which, as I take it, is equally false in the case of Plotinus and ‘other Greek 
philosophers’, given the basic idea that wish, which is at stake here, is generally classed 
as a desire, even if in some sense a rational one. 
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6.2.4. The notion applied to the One 


What about the application of the notion to the One, then? Plotinus, 
as we saw above, states in the introductory paragraph to VI.8. that 
the investigation should cover the application of the notion to the One 
as well. Notably, he first hinted at the possibility that having everything 
depending on him is rather to be attributed to the One than the gods.'!? 
More generally, the investigation should aim at enquiring in the same 
way about the One to see what ‘depending on him (tò én’ avrà) 
means'.!? The investigation of how this notion applies to the One only 
begins in Chapter 7, but it then dominates the rest of the treatise, or 
rather, as 1s soon realized, the rest of the treatise is a more generally 
aimed discussion of the possibility of describing the One at all. 

As for the particular issue with the notion of tò èw aùt®, then, 
Plotinus states the problem in Chapter 7 in the following terms: 


How can one bring it (down to the level of) what depends on you and on 
me to which Intellect also was only with difficulty dragged, though it was 
all the same violently dragged?! 


The problem pertaining to the One, however, as we hinted above, is 
more specific. Rather than being difficult, transferring the notion to 
the One would seem impossible. The impossibility of describing the 
One in language is a general theme in the Enneads.'*! Notably, applying 
language to the One, according to Plotinus, is a way of making it two, 
as he states in Chapter 13: 


But if one must bring in these names of what we are looking for, let it 
be said again that it was not correct to use them, because one must not 
make it two even for the sake of forming an idea of it. '?? 


18. Enn. VL8.1.6-7: [...] 10 &v adt® 81] x&vra Evi Emitoentéov, tots 8^ dAXots [...]. 
119 Enn. VL8.1.9-10: [...] xoi tod &vo tse návta Enretv tò vovotrov, xc TÒ ÈN’ atv 


120 Enn. V1.8.7.9-10 [...] móc äv vic eig Tò èm’ &uoi fj ét ooi äyou [...]. 

121 Tt is generally acknowledged that Plotinus’ main view is that the One is ineffable. 
Yet many scholars have seen VI.8 as mainly theological, sometimes particularly as 
breaking the elsewhere defended ineffability of the One. Already e.g. Bréhier 1954, 
119, states: ‘De l'aveu de tous les interprètes, ce traité est le plus ‘théologique’ de tous 
ceux qu'ait écrit Plotin'. See also Leroux 1990, 13, 38-39, 104—105, on the idea of VI.8 
as giving a ‘positive theology’ and thus as departing from the ‘negative theology’ of the 
Enneads in general. Also, against this view, i.e. more in favour of a consistency in the 
Enneads on this point, cf. Armstrong 1988, 223-224; O'Meara 1992, 346-349; O'Meara 
2000, 247-251; O'Meara 19990, passim. 

122 Enn, V1.8.13.1-3: [...] AM ei xoi tà óvópaxa tadta éncyew Set [odx do] tod 
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Thus, the question arises that if now Plotinus holds this view about 
the One, even in VI.8, implying that strictly speaking, he is not going 
to grant that the notion can be applied to the One, then what 1s the 
point of the initially stated objective of inquiring about the possibility of 
applying the notion of tò èw att@ etc. to the One? One hint as to the 
answer is given by the problem challenging the Plotinian view of the 
One that Plotinus describes in Chapter 7: 


Unless some rash statement starting from a different way of thinking says 
that since the (nature of the Good) happens to be as it is, and does not 
have the mastery of what it is, and is what it is not from itself, it would 
not have freedom, and its doing or not doing what it is necessitated to 
do or not to do does not depend on itself. This statement is indeed 
contrary and absurd and would altogether do away with the nature 
of the voluntary and self-determination and our notion of that which 
depends on us, as if this was empty talk and and names of non-existent 
things. 


This problem, then, states things about the One that would in Plotinus’ 
view not only indirectly pose problems for our notion of éq’ fjuiv, but 
directly pose problems for his view of the One. The rest of the treatise 
as a whole in fact deals with various aspects of this charge towards the 
One. But as we already stated, Plotinus generally holds, even within 
VL.8, that it is impossible to describe the One. The rest of the trea- 
tise from this point of view, then, falls into two parts: on the one hand, 
Chapters 7-12, in which Plotinus mainly deals with the charge using the 
negative way” of subsequently denying that the One can be ascribed 
the attributes the charge ascribe to it; and on the other hand, Chap- 
ters 13-21, where he, while maintaining the ineffability concerning the 
One;"* for the sake of persuasion, develops an account of the One 
aimed at showing that the charge 1s groundless, and gives an incorrect 
account of the One. 


Enrovuévou, náv ad eyéodw, óc và uev (ox) óo06c ionta, StL où noujréov OBS’ cc 
eic émivorav Óvo, [...]. 

123 Enn, VI8.7.11—19: [...] et uń tig TOAUN QOS Adyos évégoev OTAAEis Aéyou óc vvxotioa 
obvoc Éyew, ws Éyeu xai o0x oùoa xveia tot 6 otv, otoa rotto 6 &ouv Od mag’ atis 
ovte TO ÉAEUDEQOV dv ÉYOL OÙTE TO EX’ AUTH zot00a À LI] xtovo000, 6 T|véyxaotoat mov 
À uù xoteiv. óc St Aóyoc Avtitumds ve xai ÜTOQOS xoi TAVTÜTOOL TV toU £xovotou TE «oi 
adteEovoiou qot xoi tv Évvotav tod èp’ Hiv ein àv àvougóv, óc watyv civar tadta 
Aéysoða xai povàs Teayudtwv åvvrootátoæv. [...]. 

124 Cf. Enn. VI.8.13.1—3, quoted above. 

125 Le. stating that ‘But now, for the sake of persuasion, one must deviate a little from 
accurate thought in the accounts’, Enn. VI.8.13.4—5: [...] ta ÔÈ viv ris ztevdoUc áo 
xai TL TAQAVONTÉOV £v toig AOYOLC. 
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In the first part, then, what we learn about the notion of tò èw atta 
and the One is first of all that Plotinus thinks that the notion of tò éq’ 
iv does not regard the substance of anything, as he spells out in a first 
objection to the concequences of the charge: 


For not only must the one who makes it say that nothing depends on 
anyone, but he must say that he does not think or understand this term. 
But if he did admit that he understood it, he could be easily refuted, 
because our notion of that which depends on us fits what he said it did 
not fit. For the notion is not concerned with the substance of a thing 
and does not take it as well into consideration—for it is impossible for 
a thing to make itself and bring itself into existence—but our notion 
wants to observe what among beings is a slave of others and what has 
self-determination and what is not subject to another but itself master 
of its activity, which 1s purely and simply the case with eternal beings in 
that they are eternal, and with those which pursue or possess the good 
without hindrance.!*6 


What we learn from the passage, then, is that self-determination boils 
down to being master of one's activity, and that Intellect thus has 
this in the purest form, and that also those (individual souls) that 
pursue or possess the good without hindrance have this mastery of 
their activity—presumably in a less pure form. Plotinus, then, during 
the remaining part of the chapter, briefly hints that he thinks that 
with this understanding of the notion of to éq’ uïv, the charge can 
be countered. However, Plotinus in Chapter 8 launches the ‘negative 
approach’, stated as follows: 


All the same, we could find nothing to say which is applicable to it, or 
even really about it.!?7 


This approach is, then, with some minor exceptions, in various ways 
applied throughout Chapters 8-12. Consequently the single thing we 
learn through these chapters is that among other things to be put 
away in the negative way in approaching the One is the attribute 


126 Enn, VL8.7.20—30: [...] où yàg uóvov unôËv mi unôevi civar Aéyew, GAN OSE vosiv 
ovdé ovviévat dvayxaiov abta Aéyew tadbtyv TV qovilv. ei 6$ Guoroyot ovviévou, dy àv 
Oading &Aéyyovro ts évvoiag tod èp’ fiiv épaguotouévns oic Epaguottew oùx én. Å 
yao ëvvora tiv ovoiav où roAUTQAyUOVET OSE ExeivyV xooozaogoAagpávei—dà00vavov 
yàp Eavtd Ti nowiv nai eig bmdoTAOW cyeW—OAAG éÜ£XAew Dewosiv Å Emívota, ti TOV 
dvtwv SodAOV ÉTÉQUOV, xoi ti EXEL TO AVTEEOVOLOV xai TL ui bm’ dAXo, GAN abro Ts 
éveoyetac xúorov, 6 xadag@s (nai) toïs dôlois baceyer [xoi votc] «add eiow idiot xai 
toic Axwhitws tò ayadov Sudxovow À Éyovow. [...]. 

127 Enn. VL8.8.6-7: [...] xaitor ovdév àv ebgouuev einetv ody Sti xat’ adtod, GAN oddé 
negi aùtoð xvotoc [...]. 
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‘depending on himself”, notably as being later, 1.e. as pertaining to what 
comes after the One.!?8 

In Chapters 14-21, then, Plotinus ‘for the sake of persuasion’ while 
still, as we have seen, explicitly holding on to the ineffability view of 
the One, develops a series of attempts to give an account that shows 
why the charge against the One 1s unfounded. He 1s then careful to 
point out that he understands an ‘as if” (oiov) for every attribute that 
is ascribed to the One.'* However, though Plotinus in this part of the 
treatise employs a number of the notions well-known from the earlier 
parts of the treatise, like mastery, lack of enslavement under another 
etc., he only applies the notion of &v' adt® to the One on one occasion. 
He thus states: 


So, he is altogether master of himself since he has even his being depend- 
ing on himself.!*? 


This, then, is what Plotinus’ application of the notion to the One, in 
the latter positive part of the treatise amounts to. The One has its own 
being depending on itself and 1s in this sense entirely master of itself. 


6.2.5. Conclusions concerning the application of the notion to different levels 


As a conclusion to the analysis of Plotinus’ investigation of the notion of 
to êp’ Hiv at different levels in VI.8, I will point to two main features, 
or rather tendencies, in his account. 

First of all, Plotinus, in the light of the tradition, shares the majority 
view that an account of the notion of éq' futv must include an account 
of what it is that is ëp’ uiv in practical action. Thus, as we saw in 
the section on the application of the notion to the level of individual 
human agents, Plotinus gives a detailed account of how everything 
resulting from the activity of the virtuous soul, both in its activity 
directed inwards, ie. aiming at the perfection of itself, as well as in 
cases where its activity determines the quality of the agent's practical 
actions, depends entirely on itself, and notably, in the latter cases, is in no 
way directed towards the external outcomes of its actions, but even then 
directed towards itself. 


128 Enn, VL8.8.9-11: [...] &xouteuévoig 81) st&vra. xai tò êm’ adt dc totegov xai tò 
adteEovorov—"ôn yao eic GAAO évéoyevav Aya [...]. 
129 Cf. especially Enn. VI.8.13.49—50: [...] AapBavétw 8& xoi tò "olov" èp’ &xáotov 


130 Enn. VL8.13.10-11: [...] xbeuog Goa návtn Éautod èg’ Eaut@ éxwv xoi tò sivou [...]. 
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Here, then, we can discern a serious attempt to save elements of a 
common notion of èp’ uïv, though naturally with particular Plotinian 
means. 

Moreover, the quite strong conditions Plotinus specifies for some- 
thing to be èp’ rjv here makes him end up defending a clearly exclu- 
sive notion of &q' tiv which not only links it to rationality, but more- 
over excludes cases traditionally granted even by those having an exclu- 
sive notion of &q' Hiv. 

Secondly, as was found in the analysis of Plotinus’ investigations of 
the applicability of the notion to Intellect and the One, a significant 
re-occurring feature was the self-directedness of their activity, or their 
*work'. This feature, as was already pointed out, is also found in Plot- 
inus’ account of the notion in relation to the individual human soul. 
Namely, the explanation for how there could be anything at all about 
practical action depending on us was made possible only by this inno- 
vation, i.e. that the virtuous soul is self-directed. In the light of the tra- 
dition, then, Plotinus, I take it, is the first one to spell out the notion of 
éq’ quiv in terms of the self-directedness of the human soul. 

Though evidently this is merely conjecture, given that the entire 
structure and argument of VI.8 deals primarily with the attempt to 
show how the One is not to be described as done in the charge against 
it described in Chapter 7, it is plausible to think that the feature of 
self-directedness in the account of the notion of éq' piv on the level 
of the individual human soul stems from Plotinus’ investigation of its 
application to Intellect and the One, rather than the other way around. 


6.3. General conclusion regarding the notion of èp’ nutv in the Enneads 


Plotinus’ notion of éq' fjuiv outside Ennead V1.8 clearly tends towards 
an exclusive notion, i.e. one in which only some things, namely those that 
involve a specific rational activity, and in a true sense have their prin- 
ciple in us, are &q' fjuiv. Plotinus notably employs the term xataoxevń 
(constitution), e.g. referring to things which are enslaved to their constitution 
and move according to it (600 dovAevovta ti aùtõv xovaoxevij PÉQETOL 
xatà tavtnyv).!3! In these as it were descriptive contexts, he thus avoids 
the term qvoic, and instead reserves it for nature in a normative sense. 


131 Enn, TIL. 1.7.20. 
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Along these lines, then, Plotinus not only talks of the wise as having a 
better nature (qvoic) than non-wise agents, but significantly, he refers to 
our nature as an example of the kind of principle in virtue of which we 
can have something £q' fjuiv, i.e. by having in us a principle of the right 
kind. Some of these features are visible in VI.8. as well, but in VI.8. 
the conditions for something being éq’ rjuiv, are specified in much more 
detail, notably in terms of requiring general normative knowledge of 
what 1s right to do in given situations, including knowing why this was 
right. 

More significant, though, are some entirely new traits in VI.8. To- 
gether with the traditional ambition of accounting for the way in which 
actions can be éq’ fjuiv, Plotinus, plausibly in the light of his investiga- 
tion of the applicability of the notion to Intellect and the One, develops 
a notion of éq’ rjuiv in relation to individual human souls in terms of the 
self-directedness of the thought and contemplation of virtue, 1.e. of the 
acitivity of the virtuous soul. This latter feature in particular appears to 
lack any precedent in the tradition of writings on to &q' rjv, the main 
three tendencies of which were studied in Chapters 3-5 of the present 
study. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present study set out to investigate Plotinus! contribution to the 
tradition of writings on that which depends on us, tò éq’ fjuiv. This 
sort of historical and terminological approach was motivated by the 
confusion in the secondary literature which deals with the notion. 
Notably, the confusion was due to, on the one hand, a lack of sys- 
tematic attempts to distinguish the notion from other related yet clearly 
distinct notions, and, on the other hand, the resulting confusion as to 
what sources Plotinus draws on in discussing this notion, and to what 
preceding accounts his position most closely resembles.! The present 
study thus chose to analyze the development of the tradition of writings 
on tO &q' uiv before Plotinus, focusing on the Aristotelian, Stoic, and 
Middle-Platonist schools or tendencies.? The aim was to establish, for 
each of these major tendencies, the specific features of their notions of 
èp’ uiv, including points of continuity and of discontinuity. 

Thus, within the Aristotelian tradition, there is a general continuity 
regarding what kind of things the notion of ëp’ hiv applies to—namely 
actions. In Aristotle's employment of the notion of what is éq’ fuiv in 
his discussion of the distinction between the voluntary and the involun- 
tary, as well as in the commentaries of Aspasius and the Anonymous 
commentator on EN II-V, and in Alexander of Aphrodisias, the gen- 
eral conception of the issue involved 1s that of accounting for the legit- 
imacy of an everyday practice of moral praise and blame, with an eye 
towards the legal practice of punishment. Thus, there is agreement as 
to the scope of application of the notion of &q' tiv, i.e. that the core 
issue is what makes an action èp’ hiv. The development, then, regards 
the analysis of the conditions for an action to be ëp’ fuiv. The stan- 
dard Aristotelian condition is that the origin of the action is in the agent. In 
Aristotle, there 1s a possibility of reading into this condition both what 
I have called an inclusive notion of èg’ fjuiv, one which includes every 
action that in any sense has its origin in the agent, in what is êp’ tiv; 


! Cf Chapter 2 above. 
2 Cf. Chapters 3-5 above. 
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and what I have called an exclusive notion of &q' fjuiv, one which only 
includes actions whose origin is in some sense rational. Aspasius and 
the Anonymous tend towards an inclusive notion of éq’ fjuiv, although 
the Anonymous on some occasions thinks that for an action to be &q' 
Hiv, the psychological state that gives rise to it, must in itself be éq’ 
fiiv. Thus, while they more or less preserve Aristotle's condition that 
the origin of the action is in the agent, Alexander, on the contrary, clearly 
develops an exclusive notion of &q* tiv, defining it as what comes about 
with an unforced assent that is in accordance with reason and judgment. 

In the Stoic tradition there is less continuity, both as to the concep- 
tion of what general issue the notion of ëp’ ftv involves and as to what 
is taken to be éq’ fuiv. Chrysippus! notion of &q' fjuiv appears to include 
acts of assent as well as external actions, though the core issue is what 
makes actions èg’ Hiv. Thus, in his account, what makes an action éq’ 
qui is that while the explanation of the action makes reference to exter- 
nal causes, such an explanation must also make reference to the assent 
of the agent. While placed within an entirely new context—an account 
of fate—the notion of éq’ jiv that Chrysippus employs still connects 
to the conception found already in Aristotle, that is, that an account of 
the notion has its main implications within the discussion of the basis 
for the praise and blame of actions. In the Roman Stoa, however, this 
conception of the issue vanishes. Instead, from Seneca and onwards, 
what is primarily éq’ tiv is strictly the correct use of the impressions, which 
is naturally also expressed in many other ways, e.g. as the works of 
reason, of choice, and of assent. This might seem to be already under- 
stood in Chrysippus’ reference to assent, but other features show that 
as for the Roman Stoics the similarity is rather apparent. First of all, 
for Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, the correct use 
of the impressions, which is solely ëp’ utv, does not primarily refer to 
what we are ‘responsible for’, but instead refers to that by which alone 
we may attain a state of well-being, evdcimovia, (one of the attributes 
of which is freedom, £kevdeqgia). Secondly, for the Roman Stoics, action 
is entirely excluded from what is éq’ rjuiv, on the grounds that action 
depends on the body, which is subject to hindrance. The condition for 
something to be è’ fjuiv, then, is that it is entirely unhinderable. The 
continuity within the Stoa as to the notion of &q' tiv consists of a 
clear stance towards an exclusive notion of ëp’ utv, based on, among 
other things, an analysis, in different versions, of passions as having 
external objects, and thus as by definition being dependent on external 
factors. 
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In the so-called Middle Platonists we find, on the one hand, a 
common notion of &q' rjuiv that includes a number of specific features, 
and which 1s based on a specific way of answering the question of how 
to reconcile the all-inclusiveness of fate with a notion of &g' tiv and, 
on the other hand, some enlightening exceptions to this standard view. 
Thus, as an example of the latter, the early Philo of Alexandria simply 
operates with an exclusive notion of èp’ fuiv which does not connect to 
an account of fate, but rather to an analysis of the basis of moral praise 
and blame, where things are éq' fuiv only if they have been or could 
have been subject to rational scrutiny guided by our intellect. Slightly 
later, Plutarch elaborates with a rather inclusive notion of éq' hiv, 
and while connecting the notion to an account of fate, that account 
of fate is less elaborate than the standard Middle-Platonist one. Instead 
of speaking of an all-inclusive fate, then, he speaks of a tri-partition of 
causes, where fate (eiwaguévy), chance (ty), and human agency are 
neatly separated, and according to which that is &q* fjuiv of which we 
are the only causes (aitiat). In the standard Middle-Platonist account, 
the elements of which are found in Ps.-Plutarch’s De fato, Nemesius of 
Emesa’s De natura hominis, Calcidius’ In Timaeum, Alcinous’ Didascalicus, 
Apuleius’ De Platone? and Maximus of Tyre's Orations, the main idea 
is that all things are included in fate. But significantly, among the things 
included in fate, some are included hypothetically, and are neither fated 
nor necessary, and among them we find what is èg’ futv, while others 
are included as the consequences of things of the first kind, ie. as 
consequences of agents performing any of the things which are &q' tiv, 
and these are fated, i.e. they follow as stated by fate and are necessary. 

Regarding Plotinus, an interesting point of comparison is first of 
all the one between what we find in VI.8, his by far most thorough 
discussion of the notion of &q' fuiv, and the occurrences of the notion 
in other treatises. His notion of ëp’ fjuiv outside Ennead VI.8 clearly 
tends towards an exclusive notion, i.e. one on which only some things, 
namely those that involve a specific rational activity and in a true sense 
have their principle in us, are èg fjv. It is illustrative that Plotinus 


3 While Apuleius’ account certainly includes elements of the common Middle- 
Platonist views of providence, fate, and to éq’ fuiv it should be said that his tri-partition 
of what is to be referred to fate, what is to be referred to chance, and what to tò éq’ 
uïv resembles the similar tri-partition we find in Plutarch rather than the standard 
Middle-Platonist account which stresses that fate includes all things. The lack of detail 
in Apuleius, I take it, makes it difficult to say what is in fact lack of orthodoxy in 
doctrine and what is lack of orthodoxy in emphasis. 
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notably employs the term xataoxeu (constitution) when describing 
things which are enslaved to their constitution and move according to it 
(600 6ovAevovra. Ti adtTv xataoxevf poeta xoà tavtrv),* and which 
are comparable to us acting on any kind of impulse. In such, as it were, 
descriptive contexts, he thus avoids the term qvoic, and instead reserves 
it for references to our nature in a normative sense. Thus, Plotinus 
not only talks of the wise as having a better nature than non-wise 
agents, 1.e. as performing in accordance with nature in the normative 
sense, but significantly, he refers to our nature, in the normative sense, 
as an example of a kind of principle through which we can have 
something àq' fjuiv, i.e. by having in us a principle of the right kind. 
Some of these features are visible in VI.8 as well, but in VI.8 the 
conditions for something being éq’ fjuiv are specified in much more 
detail. Notably the conditions are first of all spelled out in terms of the 
requirement that the agent acts out of general normative knowledge of 
what 1s the right thing to do in a given situation, including knowing 
why this was right. More significant though, are some entirely new 
traits in VI.8. In particular, together with the traditional ambition of 
accounting for the way in which actions can be éq’ fiv, Plotinus, 
plausibly in the light of his investigation of the applicability of the 
notion to Intellect and the One, develops a notion of &q' fjuiv in 
relation to individual human souls in terms of the self-directedness of 
the thought and contemplation of virtue, 1.e. the self-directedness of the 
activity of the virtuous soul. Plotinus thus gives a unified account of how 
inner activity and external action can be éq' fjv. Although initially 
only hesitantly emphasizing the external determination of all actions, 
including virtuous ones, insofar as external factors force the agent to 
act on a certain occasion, Plotinus then in terms of the self-directedness 
of the virtuous soul opts for the description of such cases as not forcing 
action onto the agent, parücularly with reference to virtuous action as 
not being in any sense directed towards or performed for the sake of 
anything external. This feature of placing as a condition on what is éq’ 
Hiv that it must come about through this sort of entirely self-directed 
virtuous activity, then, appears to lack any precedent in the tradition 
of writings on tò éq' fjuiv. It might seem to be a development of the 
idea loosely expressed in Alcinous’, i.e. that: “The action, however, and 
what involves action, being carried out by the body, can be hindered 


^ Enn. Il. 1.7.20. 
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and one would then act, when the circumstances demand, transferring 
into the habits of humans, what one has seen in the theoretical life.’ 
This, however, except for the fact that it is vaguely and tentatively 
expressed, and that the point rather seems to be that only the actions 
we perform when not hindered depend on us, lacks the specific idea 
Plotinus develops. This idea is namely that the soul must be entirely 
self-directed in order to have anything depending on itself, for the 
precise reason that in all other cases the origins not only of our actions 
but of our reasonings as well are external. 

In the light of the tradition of writings on to éq’ fjuiv, then, one can 
discern several interesting features in Plotinus’ discussion of the notion. 

As to the Aristotelian condition for action being éq’ fjuiv, namely 
that the origin of the action is in the agent, Aristotle, together with Aspasius, 
is vague as to what this implies. The Anonymous Aristotelian commen- 
tator plays with the idea of replacing this condition with the condition 
that the origin as such is &ní the agent, and Alexander instead explic- 
itly opts for the exclusive understanding of the condition, spelling out 
the reference to origin as an unforced assent that is in accordance with reason 
and judgment. Such an exclusive notion of éq’ fjuiv also prevails in the 
Stoa, although the Roman Stoics opt for a condition of ‘unhinderabil- 
ity' leading them to generally exclude action as such from what can 
be éq’ uiv. Though the awareness of action as subject to hindrance is 
present in the Middle Platonists as well, they generally do not exclude 
action. Morover, they generally tend rather towards an inclusive notion 
of &q' fjuiv. Plotinus, then, in this respect not only argues for an exclu- 
sive understanding of the Aristotelian condition, but questions the idea 
present both in the Stoics and in Alexander: that applying our rational 
faculties to the impressions coming from the outside suffices to make 
the resulting reasonings and actions éq’ fjuiv. There are two aspects of 
this criticism: Namely that he (1) demands not only rational deliberation 
and decision concerning the particular situational facts for an action to 
be &q' fjuiv, but general normative knowledge of what one ought to do 
in the situation; and moreover, that (1i) the virtuous activity is in no way 
carried out for the sake of the external situational facts, but for the sake 
of the inner perfection of the soul alone. 


5 Did. 153.12715: [...] H uévtot zto&&u xoi tò zxooxtxóv Si TOD HUATOS TEQaLVO- 
ueva xcvüijvat ve Suvatar xoi TOÅTTOLITO àv ÉTOTOUVTHV TOV TEAYUATHOV, à XATA TOV 
Sewontixov Piov gåta, ueAevtjoot eic dvdoamov Ty. [...]. 
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As to the conception of what issues the notion of &q' tiv involves, 
as we have seen, there are mainly two tendencies within the tradition 
of writings on tò &q' tiv before Plotinus. On the one hand, the 
conception that an account of the conditions for actions being éq’ uïv 
is necessary for our practice of praise and blame to be well-founded, 
and on the other hand, the conception that a correct understanding 
of what is ëp’ fjuiv is necessary for us to attain a state of well-being. 
Evidently, someone might very well defend the first and yet see it as 
forming a part of the second. Notably, this could, in a way, be said 
about Aristotle in the EN. However, the matter 1s one of emphasize. In 
addition, in the Roman Stoics the emphasis 1s such that the first issue 
practically vanishes. A difference, then, between these two conceptions 
appears to be that the first one does not link the notion of &q' fjuiv 
as such to virtue, even though an account from that conception might 
very well grant that virtue is &q" tiv, while the second often includes 
a close connection to the state of virtue. In this respect, Plotinus, 
especially in VI.8, on the one hand shares with the first conception 
of the issue as one of praise and blame, the idea that an account of 
the notion of éq' fjuiv has to make sense of how action is éq’ ‘iv, 
but on the other hand, tends towards a strong version of the other 
conception. Still, there is a clear difference between Plotinus’ position 
and the Roman Stoa in this matter, namely, that while the Roman 
Stoics generally speak in terms of what is éq’ iv as a class of things 
equally accessible to all agents, regardless of their degree of virtue, this 
1s not the case in Plotinus. What Plotinus ends up defending 1s a notion 
of &q' fjuiv which states that only the activities of the virtuous agent 
can be éq’ quiv. Thus, it is clear that in Plotinus, this notion no longer 
relates to the issue of what makes our practice of praise and blame 
well-founded, but is rather an aspect of the life of the perfectly virtuous 
agent. 
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